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A  Well-tried  Policy 


The  object  we  have  here  to  serve  is  not  the 
seeming  tiiumph  of  the  opinions  or  plans  of 
any  man  or  set  of  men,  but  the  good  of  the 
work  which  the  Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  in  India  to  do. 

Much  attention  is  beintj  given  to  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  Bishop  of  Madras  concerning  the 
policy  for  missions.  Men  have  not  all  under¬ 
stood  his  words  alike.  Some  have  supposed 
he  has  advocated  a  radical  departure  from  cer¬ 
tain  methods.  Some  of  these  extreme  inter¬ 
pretations  he  has  repudiated.  But,  without 
quoting  his  words  at  length,  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  speak  for  himself,  perhaps  it  is  fair 
to  represent  him  as  favouring  such  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  policy  by  some  missions  as  will  bring 
their  efforts  more  into  harmony  with  the  work¬ 
ing  plans  of  certain  other  missions  or  mission¬ 
aries  who  are  succeeding  in  gathering  in  the 
people  and  developirrg  them  into  efficient 
Christians.  The  particular  point  of  change 
proposed  is  a  more  ready  disposition  to  give 
attention  to  those  of  the  lower  castes  who  are 
willing  to  listen  and  to  accept  Christian  teach¬ 
ing,  to  admit  proper  inquirers  from  these  into 
the  Christian  community  and  educate  them  in 
the  things  of  our  religion  and  civilization.  The 
Bishop  has  explained  that  he  does  not  advo¬ 
cate  doing  less  for  the  higher  caste  people,  but 
more  for  the  lower.  He  advocates  the  method 
I  of  destroying  the  caste  system  by  removing  its 
lower  strata,  by  elevating  the  members  thereof. 
He  advocates  the  moving  out  for  Christian  con¬ 
quest  according  to  the  scientific  method  of  go¬ 
ing  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  He 
points  to  some  isolated  cases  where  this  plan 
has  worked  well,  as  indicative  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  it  contains.  He  even  argues  that  it  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Gospel  to 
offer  the  good  news  to  the  poor,  and  work  ele¬ 
vation  and  salvation  of  society  from  the  lower 

strata  upward.  , 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  all  concern¬ 
ed  to  the  fact  that  the  practical  demonstration 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  the  Bishop  advocated 
is  far  from  being  confined  to  the  places  to 
which  he  has  referred.  The  following  para¬ 
graph  is  from  the  Kaukab-i-Hind,  published  at 
Lucknow,  in  the  midst  of  the  area  to  which  it 
refers,  and  its  statement  of  fact  may  be  relied 
on  in  every  patricular: 

Work  among  the  distinctively  higher  classes 
in  India  is  not  easy,  and  missions  that  have  limit- 
S  themselves  to  that  kind  of  work  usually  have 
“Sow  for  it  after  years  of  toil.  The  lack 
of  success  on  the  part  of  such  missions  in  mn- 
nLgtL  converts  they  seek  and  larger  humbers 

hf  hiffh  caste  people  that  have  come  to  other 
missions  that  made  no  distinction  in  the  objects 
of  their  labours  between  high  and  low,  makes 
hne  doubt  that  this  kind  of  specializing  in  mis- 
^  la  host  wav  of  reaching  men.  No 
on^cln  accuse  the  missionaries  of  the  Methodist 
Fntscopal  Church  in  India  of  working  simply  for 
fiFh  h  Sher  cLtes.  Indeed,  the  charge  has  been 
made  affainst  the  Mission  as  a  whole  of  having  no 
.Svramong  the  depressed  classes.  The 
oai  fact  is  that  while  most  of  its  work  has  beep 


caste  converts  as  most  of  the  special  missions 
combined  tliat  work  distinctively  for  tho  lugh 
caste  man.  As  an  indication  of  the  proportion 
of  workers  we  are  training  up  from  our  converts, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  tliat  at  the  closing  exer^ 
cises  of  the  Bareilly  Theological  Seminary  last 
week,  of  tho  class  of  twenty-one  who  passed 
out,  only  four  men  were  from  the  Sweeper  caste. 
There  were  five  from  the  Chumars,  one  Kori, 
three  Mazhabi  Sikhs,  one  Agri,  four  Chhatriyas, 
one  Mohammedan  and  two  Brahmans.  And  in 
this  proportion  the  class  of  this  year  was  not 
materially  different  from  those  of  the  past  lew 
years.  The  promising  outlook  for  the  worK 
among  the  Chumars  has  made  most  of  the  niission- 
aries,  and  especially  those  connected  with  the 
seminary,  anxious  to  prepare  ^nd  send  out  as 
many  workers  of  that  caste  as  popible,  hut  the  list 
shows  that  workers  are  also  being  prepared  and 
send  out  continually  from  among  the  caste  people. 
That  these  higher-caste  workers  are  not  atraid 
of  coming  in  contact  with  low  caste  people  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  often  they  are  most  suc¬ 
cessful  workers  among  the  great  Sweeper  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  stated  by  those  who  have  closely 
observed,  that  on  the  other  hand,  some  ot  the 
most  SLiccessful  workers  we  have  among  the 
higher  caste  peoples  are  men  who  themselves 
came  from  the  lower  castes,  there  being  continu¬ 
ally  cases  brought  forward  where  Brahman  con¬ 
verts  have  been  won  by  workers  who  came  from 
the  Sweepers  and  Chumars.  That  work  among 
the  higher  castes  is  encouraging,  is  witnessed 
by  the  fact  that  all  over  Upper  India,  especially , 
missionaries  and  other  workers  state  that  the 
past  year  the  number  of  inquirers  from  such  class¬ 
es  has  very  largely  increased,  and  also  that  the 
number  of  baptisms  among  such  is  larger  than 
heretofore. 

Several  facts  stand  out  here.  They  deserve 
special  notice ; 

1.  The  policy  of  opening  the  doors  of  the 
Christian  community  to  the  lowly  whom  God 
made  willing  in  the  day  of  His  power  has  riot 
hindered  but  apparently  helped  to  success  with 
members  of  the  higher  castes. 

2.  The  natural  mental  superiority  of  those 
who  have  had  better  opportunities  and  as¬ 
sociations  in  their  youth  has  led  to  their  select¬ 
ion  by  natural  means  as  those  who  go  to  theolo¬ 
gical  school  and  become  the  leaders  of  the 
Christian  community  and  in  the  work  of  push¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  into  the  regions  beyond. 

3.  Caste  distinctions  seem  not  to  survive 
among  the  Christian  workers,  higher  caste 
workers  succeeding  among  the  lowly,  and  often 
workers  from  the  lower  caste  levels  proving 
successful  among  people  of  the  higher. 

4.  It  is  most  important  to  notice  that  the 
success  of  this  policy  has  not  been  merely  the 
surface  one  of  numbers.  The  missionaries  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the  Kaukab  are  prepared  to  have 
the  Christian  character  of  their  communities 
compared  with  that  of  any  similar  number  of 
converts  in  India.  The  general  average  of 
Christian  intelligence,  of  spirituality,  of  loyalty 
and  devotion,  of  the  production  of  Christian 
workers  will  be  found  to  be  as  good  as  that  ^  of 
the  most  conservatively  gathered  Christian 
community  in  India.  Not  a  single  desirable 
element  in  the  Church  or  community  has  been 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the  larger  ingathering 
which  the  broader  policy  has  secured. 

5.  Something  more  ought  to  be  said  about  the 
measure  of  success  achieved  where  this  policy 
has  been  followed.  Remembering  what  has 
just*been  said  that  no  element  essential  or  de¬ 
sirable  in  a  Christian  community  has  had  to  be 
sacrificed  in  order  to  secure  the  large  iugather- 
ing,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  something  of  the 


oiKHstire  of  success  that  has  been  achieved. 
The  Bishop  of  Madras  writes  of  compara'i^fi 
failure,  and  urges  change  of  policy 
ground.  We  hear  from  other  sources  of  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  there  has  been  comparative  failure 
and  sadly  slow  progress.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  shock  of  announcement  of  a 
marked  change  of  policy  may  be  desirable,  to 
arrest  attention  and  renew  interest.  But  for 
the  last  two  decades,  the  missionaries,  of  whom 
the  Kaukab  writes,  have  not  had  to  deplore  the 
lack  of  success  ;  but,  with  increasing  interest 
and  support  from  Home,  have  had  to  cry  more 
and  yet  more  for  increased  aid  in  caring  for 
the  multitudes  that  wished  to  hear  the  Gospel 
and  were  ready  to  put  themselves  under  Christ¬ 
ian  training. 

There  is  no  reason  in  heaven  for  the  people 
of  India  why  there  should  be  a  cry  of  compa¬ 
rative  failure.  If  the  missionaries  on  the  field 
and  those  at  Home  who  direct  their  policies 
will  but  be  open-minded  enough  to  see  the 
leadings  of  providence,  the  wise  policy  for  mis¬ 
sionary  eflfort  has  been  demonstrated  well 
enough  that  all  may  learn  and  do.  It  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  measure  of  success  achieved, 
both  as  to  numbers  and  results,  it  not  peculiar 
to  any  one  region,  and  that,  given  like  vision, 
I  adaptability,  spirituality  and  devotion  \  like 
results  will  appear  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  every  mission  may  soon 
be  telling  the  story  of  splendid  success  and 
appealing  for  greater  support  to  meet  the  grow¬ 
ing  needs  of  a  growing  work. 


Africa  is  the  great  problem  confronting  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  She  cannot  be  ruled  out  of  the  uncer- 
tain  equation  of  national  affairs.  Lying  as  she  does  in 
the  very  track  of  the  world’s  commerce,  she  demands 
of  that  world  something  more  than  a  mere  passing  no¬ 
tice.  It  cannot  be  that  this  gigantic  continent  can 


remain  “  dark  ”  without  in  some  measure  influencing 
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Rev.  T.  VV.  Houston,  a  missionary  from 
Nanlcingj  Chjnfi,  Rrrivccl  at  the  Occiclenta] 
yesterdaj^ ,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
their  six  small  children.  There  is  a  gift 
from  the  church  of  $30  a  head  on  every 
missionary  child  born  w'hile  the  parent"" 
are  in  the  foreign  field, 
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the  whole  body  politic.  tVe  may  well  designate  her 
the  rubbish  heap  of  creation;  for  it  would  seem  as 
though  here  all  the  vileness  and  filth  and  horrid 
abominations  of  earth  reach  their  climax.  “  Con¬ 
fusion  worse  confounded  ”  here  reigns  supreme. 

jSiow  if  it  be  true  of  nations  as  of  individuals,  as 
stated  by  our.  Lord,  and  confirmed  by  experience,  that 
“  if  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with 
it,”  it  must  follow  that  unless  Africa  is  evangelized, 
and  that  quickly,  every  civilized  power  having  any 
contact  with  her  must  he  contaminated  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  The  vexed  race  problem  in  our  own  land 
is  sufficient  proof  of  this  statement.  So  long  as  Africa 
remains  the  “  dark  continent,”  the  “  open  sore  of  the 
world,”  so  long  will  she  be  a  menace  to  the  world — a 
block  in  the  wheels  of  progress. 

Africa  is  a  huge  interrogation  point.  What  shall 
be  done  with  her?  Apportion  her  among  the  ci^dl- 
ized  nations?  Yes.  But  that  does  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem — it  is  only  the  beginning.  It  remains  for  the 
church  of  the  living  God  to  say  what  Africa  shall  be 
in  the  davs  to  come. 

And  in  unmistakable  terms  God  is  calling  us  to 
“  go  in  and  possess  the  land.”  AYere  onr  eyes  opened 
we  should  see  in  the  present  opportunities  a  burning 
bush  calling  ns  to  fill  the  outstretched  bands  of  | 
Ethiopia’s  children  with  the  bread  of  life,  calling  ns  to 
lead  these  oppressed  and  burdened  millions  from  their 
long  bondage  into  the  freedom  of  the  sons  of  God. 

But  bow  to  dp  this  most  effectively  is  the  problem 
that  engages  the  leaders  in  this  gigantic  enterprise. 
For  it  is  manifest  that  entirely  unique  conditions  con¬ 
front  the  missionary  in  this  giant  continent,  and  these 
conditions  must  be  met  by  unique  methods.  Here  we 
have  no  semi-civilized  peoples,  with  philosophies  of 
hoary  antiquity;  a  social  structure  based  upon  consti¬ 
tutional  law;  and  a  certain — though  crude — ^knowl- 
M  edge  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  What  we  do  have  is 
barbarism,  pure  and  simple,  with  its  social  disorganiza- 
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I  of  food  stuffs  have  increased  the  productiveness  of  the 
■^people.” 

Now,  then,  as  we  are  led  to  infer  from  the  above 
that  the  famine,  with  its  attendant  horrors  in  the  shape 
of  cannibalism  is  largely  the  result  of  ignorance  and 
wasteful  improv  idence  on  the  part  of  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  we  must  see  how  imperative  is  the  need  for 
just  such  methods  in  mission  work  as  we  have  sought 
to  present. 

And^  the  writer  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
above  inference  from  personal  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience.  During  nearly  two  years,  when  the  natives 
about  my  station  were  starving  because  of  famine  in¬ 
duced  by  partial  drought,  I  raised  my  crops  (two  each 
year)  of  wheat,  potatoes  and  vegetables  without  any 
I  difficulty. 

Dor  another  reason  industrial  missions  are  beneficial 
namely,  that  they  help  to  break  down  superstition, 
and  create  confidence  in  the  missionary.  Here  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  illustration.  I  was  busily  engaged  for  several 
days,  amid  my  other  duties,  in  making  a  table.  Every- 
thing  except  the  boards  which  formed  the  top — these 
were  from  my  chop-boxes — was  hewn  out  by  hand. 
Hikuvi  watched  me  carefully  as  the  table  grew  before 
his  wondering  eyes,  from  the  rough  timber,  and  his 
surprise  deepened,  culminating  finally  when  the  table 
^ stood  complete  before  him.  Then  he  burst  into  ex¬ 
clamations  of  surprise  and  delight,  as  he  said:  ‘^Mas¬ 
ter,  I  see  a  new  thing  to-day.  I  thought  Xyai  (God) 
;gave  you  white  men  these  fine  things;  now  I  see  with 
my  own  eyes  that  you  make  them  all  yourself.”  Then 
I  had  a  ffiie  opportunity  to  show  him  that  whereas 
once  our  ancestors  were  savages  even  as  they,  through 
obedience  to  the  word  of  God  we  have  become  great 
and  powerful  and  wise  to  do  these  wonderful  things 
which  he  sees.  So  a  table  becomes  the  text  of  an 
effective  missionary  sermon. 

Much  more  might  be  said  as  to  the  utility — nay 
.  more,  the  positive  necessity — of  industrial  missions  in 
Africa,  but  my  article  has  already  grown  beyond  its 
intended  limit.  A  few  words  about  the  practical  is¬ 
sues  of  all  this  in  the  proposed  “Friends’  Africa  Indus¬ 
trial  Mission  ” :  This  mission  purposes  to  found  an  in¬ 
dustrial  mission  settlement  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza.  On  the  high  and  therefore  healthy 
j)lateau,  a  tract  of  land  will  be  secured  by  lease  from 
the  English  Government  and  by  purchase  from  the 
natives,  where  various  agricultural  products — wheat, 
potatoes,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  coffee  and  cotton — can 
be  successfully  grown.  There  is  a  ready  market  for 
these  products,  the  writer  having  sold  flour,  very 
crudely  ground  in  a  hand-mill,  and  sifted  through  mos¬ 
quito  netting  a  handful  at  a  time,  for  $8.32  per  60 
pounds,  and  potatoes  at  $2.50  per  bushel,  with  increas¬ 
ing  demands  for  large  quantities.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  purpose  of  the  mission  to  become  self-supporting  as 
soon  as  possible. 

It  will  require  several  hundred  native  workmen  to 
do  the  manual  labor  involved,  and  these  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  live  on  the  station,  thus  withdrawing  them 
from  their  heathen  surroundings,  and  enabling  us  to 
influence  them  continuously  for  good.  Boys  in  school 

will  be  taught  such  handicraft  as  blacksmithing,  car¬ 
pentering,  shoemaking,  and  the  girls  in  household 
ties.  Daily  gospel  services  will  keep  the  evangelistic! 
side  of  the  work  in  the  forefront  of  effort.  | 

A  Board  is  being  formed,  composed  of  two  Eriendsj 
from  each  yearly  meeting,  thus  bringing  the  work  ii 


touch  with  the  \GloIeVImrcii.  Several  yearly  ineeV 
ings  have  already  entered  heartily  into  the  work,  and 
we  trust  the  Lord  will  lead  the  others  to  do  likewise. 

A  large  number  of  qualified  workers  have  applied 
for  service  without  any  appeal  having  been  made.  The 
only  question  is  the  financial  one.  Will  not  Friends 
who  read  this,article  consider  the  claims  of  a  continent 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two  times  as  large  as  the  State 
of  Ohio,  teeming  with  millions  of  immortal  souls,  and 
looking  into  those  eyes  that  closed  in  death,  not  alone 
for  us,  but  also  for  them  that  ask  Him,  “  Lord,  what 
part  may  I  have  in  Africa’s  evangelization?  ”  and  then 
“  whatsoever  He  saith  unto  vou,  do  it  ?  ” 

,  Cleveland,  0.  _ 
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B  Xeiter. 

The  following  letter  from  Rev.  E.  C.  Fry, 
though  not  written  for  publication,  touches 
on  some  points  of  mission  polity,  especially 
that  of  self-support,  in  such  an  interesting 
manner  that  we  feel  justified  in  giving  it  to 
the  readers  of  the  Christian  Missionary. 
The  book,  “Self-Supporting  Churches,”  to 
which  he  refers,  is  one  which  we  reviewed 
in  the  January  number,  expressing  the  hope 
that,  not  only  each  member  of  the  Board, 
but  each  of  our  Home  missionaries  might 
secure  and  read.  We  have  placed  copies  in 
the  hands  of  our  Foreign  Missionaries. 

Dear  Bro.  Bishop:  It  is  my  impression  that 
the  “self-support”  letter  which  you  enclose  has  al¬ 
ready  been  translated  into  Japanese.  I  am  now 
making  inquiries,  as  in  case  that  is  so  and  I  can  ob¬ 
tain  printed  copies  it  will  save  our  mission  some 
trouble  and  expense.  My  thought  is  not  merely  to 
have  the  letter  read,  but  to  see  that  a  printed  copy 
is  put  in  the  hands  of  each  member.  The  expense 
will  be  trifling. 

I  am  getting  more  and  more  intertsted  in  Mr. 
Wheeler’s  “Self  Supporting  Churches.  ”  It  is,  as 
far  as  practical  suggestions  to  a  foreign  missionary 
are  concerned,  next  to  the  New  Testament  the  most 
helpful  book  I  have  seen.  We  have  already  prom¬ 
ised  to  lend  it  to  two  other  missionaries. 

I  came  to  Japan  with  the  idea  that  in  various  ways 
had  been  widespread  in  foreign  mission  circles  that 
Japan  is  such  a  peculiar  country  that  no  experi¬ 
ence  gained  in  other  fields  is  of  the  slightest  value 
as  applied  here.  But  today  in  reading  the  mission 
literature  of  other  fields  (and  I  have  read  quite  a 
little  of  late)  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
central  problems  and  successful  methods  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  in  all  fields.  I  am  more  and  more 
impressed  by  a  remark  made  by  Robert  E. 
Speer,  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  at  Karnizawa, 
that  it  is  time  to  formulate  a.  “Science  of  Missions,” 
and  that  it  is  painful  to  see  missionaries  working  in 
any  country  along  lines  which  abundant  experiences 
gained  in  other  lands  show  to  be  foredoomed  to 
failure. 

There  are  two  great  hinderances  to  a  systematic 
campaign  in  the  interest  of  self-support  in  Japan. 
(1)  Many  of  the  leading  missionaries  are  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  matter  when  it  comes  to  any 
practical  question.  (2)  As  the  various  missions  are 
all  mixed  in  together,  no  one  mission  has  a  strong 
grasp  of  the  situation  even  as  far  as  its  own  work  is 
concerned.  Vigorous  measures  on  the  part  of  any 
mission  would  immediately  result  in  the  loss  of  the 
ablest  workers  and  most  promising  points  of  work. 
“A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link.” 
Had  Dr.  Wheeler’s  mission  been  one  of  several  oc- 


cupying  the  sjuiie  field,  unless  those  other  mission- 
n)-ies  cordially  co-operated  in  self-supi)ort  methods, 
it  would  have  been  greatly  hampered,  to  say  the 
least. 

I  have  been  something  of  an  enthusiast  along 
self-support  lines,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  urging  in 
season  and  out  of  season  that  all  converts  he  nynteniat- 
ically  taught  their  duty  to  take  part  in  the  systematic 
support  of  the  Gospel  according  to  their  means,  (and  I 
think  this  is  emphatically  the  “first  step”);  and  I 
intend  to  keep  pushing  along  these  lines,  though  it 
is  not  the  way  to  win  popularity  among  the  native 
evangelists.  Some  slight  results  have  been  accom¬ 
plished,  and  I  believe  that  with  persistent  effort 
further  results  are  easily  possible  and  will  be  se¬ 
cured,  but  I  look  for  nothing  revolutionary  under- 
present  conditions.  Were  the  Boards  at  home  to 
join  in  formulating  a  “Science  of  Missions”  and  to 
use  official  authority  in  enforcing  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  this  science,  greatly  needed  revo¬ 
lutionary  measures  would  be  possible  all  along  the 
line;  and  I  believe  that  aside  from  the  direct  re¬ 
sults  an  important  secondary  result  would  be  better 
and  more  cordial  personal  relation  between  the 
foreign  missionaries  and  the  native  evangelists, 
after  the  new  methods  were  in  effective  operation. 

The  “Religious  bill”  now  pending  in  the  Japanese 
Parliment  does  not  grant  any  recognition  to  Miss¬ 
ions  (as  organized  bodies.)  Possibly  it  may  be 
amended,  but  if  not,  it  looks  as  if  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  to  have  the  “Mission  Home”  at  Tokyo  “owned” 
i.  e..held  in  trust  with  written  guarantee  by  a  miss¬ 
ionary.  It  is  now  “owned”  for  us  by  a  Japanese, 
but  until  “mixed  residence”  began  it  was  the  only 
way  possible.  A  transfer  tax  has  to  be  paid  when¬ 
ever  its  “ownership”  is  transferred.  I  think  it  has 
been  just  as  well  that  we  have  been  going  slow; 
other  missions  have  been  doing  so  too.  Three  miss¬ 
ions  paid  1000  yen  each  to  a  leading  Tokyo  lawyer 
to  assist  them  to  get  the  privilege  of  mission  owner¬ 
ship  of  building,  etc.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  case 
of  the  old  story:  the  lawyer  had  the  experience  and 
the  missions  the  money;  but  now  the  lawyer  has 
the  money  and  the  missions  have  the  experience. 
We  can  get  the  benefit  of  their  adventures  free 
gratis. 


issionary  Canon  of  the  Diocese 

(jf  Wasliington. 

'Jv  the  Editor  (. 
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ditor  of  The  Chukciiman 
Certain  action  of  the  last  convention  of 
the  diocese  of  Washington  is  sign  of  ap¬ 
proaching  revival  of  life  in  the  Church  of 
God;  indicating,  as  it  does,  the  dissposi- 
tion  of  the  Church  in  that  diocese  to  get 
back  to  the  purpose  of  its  establishment. 
When  in  the  canon  relating  to  missionary- 
work  the  diocesan  Board  of  Missions  is 
declared  to  be  an  auxiliary  to  the  General 
Board,  the  same  fundamental  principle  is 
acknowledged  that  underlies  the  declara- 


•.  i  t^on  of  the  American  Church— that  the 
feVrigpsS.  A  General  Convention  is  the  Board  of  Mis- 


because  the  General  Convention  is 
ithe  American  Church. 


are  auxiliary  to 
truth  that  has  its 
nature  of  things;  thS 


;  luuuuauon  in  rne  nature  or  tnings;  tne 
'  -  w  rejoicing  is,  that  a  diocese  has 

recognized  and  declared  it. 


'■b 
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recognized  and  declared  it. 

Among  the  practical  results  that  may 
be  expected  to  follow  this  action  of  the 
convention  some  are  at  once  apparent. 

It  will  help  teach  the  Church  that  it  ex¬ 
ists  in  order  to  fulfil  its  Lord’s  commis¬ 
sion. 

It  will  keep  the  diocese  in  touch  with 
the  Board  of  Managers. 

It  will  give  the  Board  of  Managers  a  re- 


Im 


-  i  ,  rJf,-  •  .  I>“ 


give  the  Board  of  Managers  a  i 
j  sponsible  correspondent  in  the  diocese 
J  to  put  the  missiona 


missionary 

:  work  of  tne  Church  on  a  strong,  because 

reasonable,  basis. 

4  Those  who  are  jealous  for  the  Church’s 

fidelity  should  offer  intercessions  that 
every  diocesan  Board  may  speedily  be- 
^  auxiliary  to  the  General  Board 


‘  J^'T  Jp  • 
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Missions,  not  only  in  name  but  in  fact. 
A  Arthur  S.  Lloyd, 

'■(  ,._i  General  Secretary. 
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'  Aid  from  Or- > 
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^  ,  ganized  Dioceses. 

the  Editor  of  The  Churchman: 
y,  -j  .  Wo  note  with  pleasure  the  recent  ac- 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Missions  regarding 
.  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  aid  from  or¬ 
ganized  dioceses.  It  is  a  step  which  we 
have  been  advocating  for  years.  Prema- 


} 


'  -■  ,  y  -■  organization  has  long  been  the  curse 
'.'  "'.of  the  Church 

-■A;.  >■"■■■  TtT-T,. 
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E.  C.  Fry. 


Sendia,  Japan. 
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Why  a  diocesan  mission  should  organ¬ 
ize  into  a  parish  or  a  missionary  jurisdic- 
I  tion  into  a  full-fledged  diocese,  without 
■  visible  means  of  support,  passes  compre-i 
•J  iiGiisioii,  • 
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WANTED: 

MISSIONARIES!!!! 
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To  bring  light  to  benighted  regions, 
by  preaching  the  gospel  of  Peace  at 
tbe  Bridge  Table. 


■h 
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TOWIE 


is  a  new  form  of  bridge,  not  a  new 
system.  3,  4,  or  5  may  play ;  no  part¬ 
ners,  hence  no  fighting.  The  most 
gripping,  fascinating  bridge  game 
you  ve  ever  played  ! 

Buy  the  Gift  Package  (the  book, 
TOWIE,  and  score  pads, — $2.00) 
from  your  dealer  today. 

or  zvrite 


TOWIE,  INC. 

578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
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The  impropriety  of  such  a  course  isl 
only  equalled  by  an  impecunious  youth 
marrying  and  then  expecting  his  father 
to  pay  his  household  bills. 

^  But  worse  than  this  is  the  recent  cus-- 
yx2  '■  I  tom  of  an  old  and  established  diocese  di- 
itself  into  two,  and  then  unload- 
^  the  Board  of  Missions  iti; 

V'4‘Vk'.-A  weaker  half. 

■'  ^  It  is  impossible  to  arouse  any  enthus¬ 
iasm  for  domestic  missions  among  the 
laity  if  they  feel  that  twenty  or  thirty  per 
cent,  of  their  contributions  are  not  going 
to  the  missionary  jurisdictions  at  all. 

Moreover,  most  of  the  support  for  these 
Questionable  ventures  comes  from  the 
Churchmen  who  least  believe  in  this 
Rnwise  policy  of  multiplying  weak  dio-: 

^  .3  ceses.  If  a  territory  or  a  jurisdiction  de-v  -  ■  At 

mands  and  requires  missionary  aid,  let  itlv-.xi^'A. 
not  be  ashamed  to  call  itself  “a  mission.’’^ ''A’  j; 

If  it  aspires  to  be  an  organized  diocese,^  ^  k.kv . 
and  to  set  up  housekeeping  for  itself,  let 
it  pay  its  way  and  not  pretend  to  be 
what  it  is  not.  To  pauperize  a  diocese  or 
a  parish  is  as  bad  as  to  pauperize  a  man. 

Help  him  to  help  himself  for  a  time,  an- 
then,  if  he  wont  help  himself,  let  him  per 
ish.  In  spiritual  as  in  worldly  things,  i 
is  wicked  to  teach  people  to  be  ever  ex 
pecting  something  for  nothing. 

•  L.  S.  OSBORXE. 

Newark.  May  19.  1900. 
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WOMAN’S  BOAKD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

It  is  the  time  of  making  ont  reports  for  socie¬ 
ties  whose  year  has  just  ended,  so  it  is  good  to 
hear  how  they  do  it  in  Cheung  Mai,  in  the 
Laos  country.  Mrs.  McKean  writes  of  the 
Women’s  Missionary  Society  there,  that  it  is 
completing  its  fourth  year.  It  has  held  ten 
meetings  this  year,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  eighteen.  One-half  of  its  collections  are 
sent  to  China  to  help  support  a  home  for  ont* 
cast  blind  girls.  During  three  months  two  men 
did  evangelistic  work  several  days  each  week 
in  the  surrounding  villages,  and  made  their 
report  to  the  society.  After  the  reading  or 
these  reports,  prayers  are  offered  for  the  bless- 
ing  of  God  on  this  seed-sowing.  The  subjects 
discussed  in  the  meetings  have  been  Madagas- 
car,  Formosa,  Africa,  Greenland,  Modern  Pen- 
tecosts.  What  Christianity  has  done  for  Women, 
V  The  Boards  of  the  Church,  Mission  Work  in 
*^;^onr  new  Possessions,  and  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
;can  War.  Printed  prayer  cards  with  the  sub- 
'jJ:, -Ejects  were  given  to  the  women,  requesting  that 
|;|,f<  i,they  be  put  in  conspicuous  places  where  they 
would  be  a  constant  reminder  to  pray.  Visits 
laV^to  their  homes  revealed  the  cards  in  such 
places.  The  three  objects  are  to  broaden  the 
^4^Udeas  in  regard  to  the  Lord’s  work,  to  cultivate 
^V'^San  interest  in  the  unconverted,  and  to  make 
l^iS^the  members  feel  that  they  have  a  duty  in  car- 
^^prying  out  the  Great  Commission.  The  gifts, 
^^^prayers  and  attendance  show  that  in  some 
^^v^degree  these  are  being  attained.  Has  the 
^  ^Isociety  in  your  church  as  good  a  record  as  this? 
A  plea  for  a  new  class  of  saints  comes  to  us 
Tom  a  bright  missionary  mother  whose  heart 
|is  in  the  work  and  who  wants  at  the  same  time 
Ito  be  an  ideal  mother.  She  writes:  “I  very 
Imuch  need  a  nurse,  for  now  I  am  so  tied  down 
®to  the  children  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 

me  to  do  any  distinctly  missionary  work.  There 
is  so  much  that  I  could  do  and  would  like  to 
do,  but  we  just  simply  cannot  afford  to  have 
a  nurse.  I  think  there  should  be  instituted  a 
class  of  saints  (they  would  need  to  be  that) 
to  be  known  as  ‘assistants  to  missionary  moth- 
ers.  ’  They  should  be  a  cross  between  a  nursery 
governess  and  a  missionary,  ready  to  share 
with  the  mother  all  her  duties,  from  entertain- 
■  ing  guests  to  teaching  the  little  ones,  from 
playing  the  organ  for  services  to  darning  stock- 

'  “Missionary  children  have  a  bad  name  the 


will  think  this  is  a  very  visionary  propo^ 
ideal,  but  impossible.’’ 


ion, 


What  busy  mother  has  not  longed  for  just 
such  an  “assistant?”  And  missionary  moth¬ 


ers,  more  than  others,  must  long  for  some  one 
to  help  take  the  stitches  and  meet  the  number¬ 
less  interruptions  that  take  her  from  her  chil¬ 
dren  or  curtail  her  mission  work.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  so  impossible.  It  would  be  a  beautiful 
and  useful  niche  for  somebody  to  fill. 
Harrowing  accounts  of  the  famine  in  India 
■r-.  Ti'  .'laj?,--— "’.T  -i  us  through  the  missionaries  and  in  a 

®’^PPl6™Pnt  to  The  Bombay  Guardian.  The 
famine  region  is  not  less  than 
three  hundred  thousand  square  miles  with  a 
population  of  forty  millions.  This  is  both  in 
British  India  and  the  native  states,  and  there 
beside  a  vast  region  where  scarcity  and  dis- 


region  where  scarcity 

tress  prevail.  Famine  relief  is  carried  on  on 
^  an  enormous  scale,  and  more  and  more  funds 
are  called  for. 

From  Urumia,  Persia,  Dr.  Cochran  writes  of 
the  distress  and  want  among  the  poor  there, 
for  whom  he  is  very  glad  to  receive  any  funds. 
He  tells  of  two  families  entirely  dependent  on 
the  work  of  the  men,  who  were  sick.  The 
only  woolen  or  cotton  article  in  their  homes, 
besid es  the  rags  of  clothing  on  their  backs  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  rug,  perhaps  ten  feet  square, 
under  which  the  entire  family  slept.  In  the 
hospital.  Dr.  Cochran  had  two  patients,  a 
mother  and  child,  whom  he  took  because  they 
were  starved  and  bloated.  The  mother  was 
getting  well,  and  he  hoped  the  little  one  would 
pull  through,  though  still  a  skeleton  and  barely 
able  to  digest  food.  We  are  glad  they  are  in 
that  hospital  where  the  Bread  of  Life  is  given 
too 


■r-  .•  •  j.  . .  k!.'"  ^  V 

Resolutions  on  Co-operation 

Voted  at  Mission  Meeting  July  J2,  i8g8. 
Whereas  our  Japanese  brethren  have 
expressed  through  their  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  their  desire  that  the  Japanese  and 
foreign  missionary  workers  should  unite 
in  closer  fellowship,  and 

^  ,  ^  Whereas  nothing  could  he  more  in 

Vi  accord  with  the  desire  oi  the  mission, 
I'vSi  Resolved,  that  while  we  deem  it  best 
that  the  Kuniiai  churches  as  well  as  the 


le  IB  given  -  Vd. 
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mission,  both  being  independent  bodies, 
maintain  their  separate  official  organiza- 


.^>'1  tions,  we  are  glad  to  recognize  that  we 

*  "*  -  -  -  - 
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world  over,  but  I  believe  the  mothers  are  to‘be 
pitied  rather  than  blamed;  I  do  not  believe 
that  many  neglect  their  children  for  the  sake 
of  the  work,  there  may  be  a  few  such,  but  they 
are  few  and  far  between,  most  of  us  go  to  the 
other  extreme,  but  all  of  us  whatever  our  plan, 
are  most  dreadfully  hampered  by  unreliable  or 
at  best  unwise  native  nurses.  Many  of  them 
are  patient  and  devoted  to  a  fault,  for  they 
utterly  spoil  the  children,  but  most  of  them  I 
think  succeed  in  tearing  down  about  as  fast  as 
we  build  up,  as  far  as  character  building  is 
concerned.  It  is  not  that  I  wish  to  deleg^e 
to  any  one  my  responsibility  or  delight  in  the 
care  of  my  children,  but  if  I  had  with  nm  a 
loving  Christian  woman  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  right  training  for  little  ones’  bodies  and 
minds  and  souls,  I  know  I  could  do  far  more 
for  my  own  children,  and  no  end  more  of  other 
work,  and  I  believe  I  could  give  such  a  person 
a  happy  home  and  make  her  feel  that  she  was 
iust  as  truly  working  for  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  as  any  full-fledged  missionary. 

“Don’t  you  suppose  there  are  such  persons  | 
if  we  only  knew  just  where  to  find  them, 
young  women  who  long  to  offer  theinselves  for 

missionary  work,  but  who  g^fhat  are 

h^ve  not  the  training  or  qualifications  that  are 

demanded?^^^^.^  everybody  eUa 


have  a  common  aim  and  purpose  in  oui 
I  work.  Vi Q  believe  that  this  can  be  ac¬ 
complished,  not  by  organic  connections 

nor  by  the  adoption  of  formal  resolu¬ 
tions,  but  by  maiitainiiig  a  spirit  of 
fraternal  love  which  will  lead  to  mutual 
consultations,  and  helpfulness,  and  by 

the  observance  of  all  the  Christian  cour- 

tesies  arising  from  our  co-operation  in  pjg; 
.  extending  Christ’s  kingdom  in  this  land. 
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extending  . . ^ - 

We  assure  our  Japanese  brethrem  that,  ' 


I'M. 


both  individually  and  as  a  mission,  we 
will  endeavor  to  work  with  them  in  the 
most  fraternal  spirit  of  helpfiilness,  and 
we  rejoice  to  believe  that  we  can  count 
on  a  like  spirit  on  their  part. 

We  trust  that  the  jileasant  custom  now 
existing  of  invitations  being  extended  by 
the  two  bodies  to  their  various  public 
meetings  will  be  continued,  and  that  by 
our  increased  acceptance  of  such  invita¬ 
tions  the  spirit  of  harmonious  co-opera¬ 
tion  may  be  strengthened  more  and  more. 

Our  evangelistic  couimittee  will  be 
o-lad  as  heretofore  to  confer  with  any 
committee  of  the  Kumiai  churches  when¬ 
ever  the  interests  of  the  work  may  seem 
to  require  it. 


Ms 
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Hishop  Brent  of  the  Philippines  is  a  - 

of  ideas  which  he  is  not  afraid  to  put  to  the  test. 
He  is  not,  either,  too  much  bound  down  by  con¬ 
vention  or  tradition.  He  has  arrived  at  pretty 
much  the  same  conclusion  that  some  men  of 
experience  in  India  have  regarding?  those  who 
apply  for  baptism,  but  yet  are  not  always  up  to 
the  standard.  In  the  circumstances  prevailing 
there,  he  holds  that  a  rigid  examination  of  can¬ 
didates  is  not  desirabte.  He  says  : 

“  It  seemed  to  me  as  though  one  had  to  fall 
back  upon  the  example  of  the  earliest  mission¬ 
aries,  as  depicted  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  All 
that  one  could  ask  for  under  the  circumstances 
was  the  desire  for  the  apostolic  message,  in¬ 
struction  coming  afterwards.” 


’4- 
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®lj£  Plasionarg  anb  Hts  fission. 

BY  REV.  WILLIAM  ASHMORE,  D.D.,  IN  “THE  CHINESE  RECORDER.” 


[The  writer  of  the  article  below  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  young  missionary  in  India,  making  some  enquiries  bearing  upon  two  leading  :'  y 
subjects  of  Mission  Polity— Self-support  and  Mission  Schools.  What  he  saw  of  methods  in  operation  in  some  places  around  him  did  not  satisfy  him.  ^ 
The  way  of  attaining  self-support,  as  outlined  by  many,  seemed  handicapped  with  some  of  the  very  difficulties  they  were  trying  to  escape  from.  The  .s"'* 
people  were  poor,  wretchedly  poor;  they  had  a  Christian  spirit,  and  were  ready  to  help  themselves  if  they  only  knew  how,  but  sil\er  and  gold  had  they  'r  •. 
none,  and  possibly  not  even  copper  or  cowries.  Is  there  no  way  divinely  provided  for  people  who  have  grace  but  no  money  ?  Then  again  the  young  •  ■, 

missionary  saw  pupils,  not  only  being  educated  for  seculciy  piivposes  at  mission  expense,  but  also  in  some  instances  being  actually  paid  a  bounty  for  being  ^  t 
willing  to  come  to  school  at  all.  This  also  he  did  not  like.  This  also  was  a  vanity  as  he  looked  at  it.  So  he  writes  to  ask  how  it  strikes  other  people 
in  other  places.  It  so  happens  that  enquiries  of  a  similar  kind  come  at  the  same  time  from  two  other  sources.  And  now  the  article  that  follows  is 
intended  as  an  answer  to  them  all,  from  the  writer’s  point  of  view.  Others  may  take  a  different  view,  but  this  is  one  view. — W.  A.] 


T  T  ERE  we  are  700  of  us  in  Japan,  over  2600 
in  China,  and  about  2000  of  you  in 
India  and  round  about.  We  have  grown  to  be 
a  host.  Who  are  we?  and  what  are  we?  and 
what  are  we  here  for?  We  are  to  find  out  by 
looking  into  a  book  of  instructions  and  prece¬ 
dents.  That  Book  is  the  Bible  as  a  whole, 
more  particularly  that  part  of  it  called  the 
New  Testament. 


the  WHOLE  WORLD  LIETH  IN  THE  EVIL  ONE. 

That  is  the  basal  fact  of  the  whole  proce¬ 
dure.  Erom  that  point  we  take  our  depar¬ 
ture;  the  world  is  in  darkness;  it  is  led  cap¬ 
tive  by  satan;  it  is  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins; 
it  is  in  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death;  judg¬ 
ment  has  already  been  declared;  its  damnation 
siumbereth  not.  Only  it  is  held  in  abeyance 
to  give  opportunity  for  an  intervention  of  Di¬ 
vine  mercy. 


CHRISTA  RANSOM  FOR  ALL. 

Eor  that  He  came — to  give  His  life  as  a 
ransom;  He  came  to  bind  the  strong  man;  to 
set  his  captives  free;  to  open  the  door  of  hea¬ 
ven;  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
i.ord;  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and 
to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness.  This 
He  did.  He  finished  the  work  God  gave  Him 
to  do.  The  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent,  and 
access  to  the  holiest  made  possible  for  all. 


is  this  work  committed;  not  unto  angels,  but 
unto  men  is  this  Gospel  of  salvation  now 
committed. 


AND  NOtV  IT  MUST  BE  PREACHED. 

God  has  done  His  part  of  the  work;  Christ 
has  done  His  part.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  come 
dovn,  and  is  doing  His  part.  And  now  we 
must  do  our  part.  We  are  to  preach  the  great 
facts  of  Christ’s  birth,  Christ’s  life,  Christ’s 
death,  Christ’s  resurrection,  Christ’s  ascen¬ 
sion,  and  Christ’s  certain  return  to  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness.  To  us,  who  are  men. 


IT  IS  A  QUESTION  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

If  men  hear  and  obey,  they  will  be  saved;  if 
tliey  refuse  to  hear  and  obey,  they  will  be 
damned.  We  have  a  blessed  and  an  awful  min- 
istr\y;  we  are  savors  of  death  unto  death,  or  of 
lite  unto  life  of  every  man  who  hears  us.  In 
a  sense  we  wield  the  potentialities  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty.  “He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  Me; 
and  he  that  despiseth  you  despiseth  Me;  and 
he  that  despiseth  Me,  despiseth  Him  that  sent 
Me.” 


FIRST  OF  ALL  WE  ARE  EVANGELISTS. 

There  is  another  office  to  which  we  may  be 
called  later,  that  of  a  pastor  and  teacher  con¬ 
jointly,  but  that  depends  on  circumstances  yet 


to  be  considered.  Primarily  and  essentially, 

I  and  from  the  very  necessities  of  the  case,  we 
are  evangelists.  We  are  sent  to  tell  men  to 
repent,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at 
hand.  Repent  ye  and  believe  the  Gospel. 
Turn  from  your  evil  ways  and  live.  To-day  if 
ye  will  hear  His  voice,  harden  not  your 
hearts.  Repent  and  turn  to  God  and  do 
works  meet  for  repentance.  Repentance 
towards  God  and  faith  toward  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 


MODELS  FOR  EVANGELISTIC  PREACHING. 

John  came  preaching,  "Repent  ye,  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.”  From  that 
time  Jesus  began  to  preach  and  to  say,  "Re¬ 
pent,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.” 
The  twelve  were  commanded,  "And  as  ye  go 
preach,  saying  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at 
hand.”  Going  and  preaching,  and  preaching 
a.s  we  go,  from  place  to  place,  and  from  house 
to  house,  in  other  towns  and  villages  also,  for 
therefore  are  we  come  forth.  In  Luke  4 
Jesus  gives  us  His  commission,  "The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  upon  Me,  because  He  hath 
anointed  Me  to  preach  good  tidings 
I  to  the  poor:  He  hath  sent  me  to 
proclaim  release  to  the  captives  and 
recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to 
set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised; 
to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord.”  In  Acts  26.  Paul  gives 
us  his  commission.  The  same  Jesus 
who  had  sent  the  twelve,  and  the 
seventy,  to  the  Jews,  now  sends 
Paul  to  the  Gentiles,  to  be  “  a  min¬ 
ister  and  a  witness  ”  for  Himself. 

“  to  open  their  eyes,  that  they  may 
turn  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  satan  unto  God. 
that  they  may  receive  remission  of 
sins  and  inheritance  among  them 
that  are  sanctified  by  faith  in  Me.” 

Our  commission,  under  which  we 
act,  is  found  in  Matt.  28,  “  Go  ye, 
therefore,  and  make  disciples  of 
all  the  nations,  baptising  them  into  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  commanded  you.”  And 
in  Mark  16,  “  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  creation.  He 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved, 
but  he  that  disbelieveth  shall  be  condemned.’ 

r)ur  duty  and  the  nature  of  our  work  is 
made  perfectly  plain  by  these  commissions 
and  these  precedents.  What  John  preached 
v/e  are  to  preach;  what  the  twelve  preached 
we  are  to  preach;  what  the  seventy  preached 
we  are  to  preach.  Our  commission  is  to  voice 
(  out  the  things  contained  in  the  commission  of 
!  Christ  and  the  commission  of  Paul.  We  are 
I  deputy  voices  of  Christ  and  of  Paul;  of  the 
latter  because  he  was  himself  an  empowered 
and  a  deputized  voice  of  Christ,  as  Christ  was 
the  deputized  voice  of  God. 


are  evangelists,  and  they  are  evangelists;  we 
are  not  pastors,  and  they  are  not  pastors. 
Jhere  are  no  sheep  as  yet  to  be  pastors  over. 
Pastoral  work  is  a  subsequent  work.  In  time 
to  come  they  may  become  pastors,  but  if  so 
It  will  be  under  changed  conditions,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  presently.  At  present  they 
arc  to  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist.  They 
should  have  a  consciousness  and  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  that  fact  cut  into  them  as  by  the  force 
of  a  sandblast.  Because  they  are  evangelists 
and  because  we  are  evangelists,  and  because 
that  for  His  Name’s  sake  we  and  they  go 
forth,  taking  nothing  of  the  Gentiles,  that 
great  mass  of  dead  men,  who,  as  yet,  care 
nothing  about  us  or  our  message,  therefore 
may  we  all  together  properly  look  for  support 
to  the  churches  which  send  us  out.  As  long 
as  we  are  accredited  evangelists  .of  the  home 
Churches,  then  the  home  Churches  are  to  care 
for  us.  When  the  native  Church  sends  out  of 
its  own  evangelists,  then  the  native  Church 
ought  properly  to  care  for  them.  The  extent 
to  which  we  may  judiciously  aid  them  is  mat¬ 
ter  for  subsequent  consideration  in  each  case. 


against  the  wall,  and  will  have  to  learn, 
same  lesson.  Missionaries  abroad  and  se 
taries  at  home  are  still  going  to  school. 
“take  learning”  easily,  and  some  don’t, 
are  the  mistakes  to  be  avoided. 


1. — BUILDING  THEIR  MEETING  HOUSES  i- 

them.  L 

In  the  early  days  of  missions  the  missi 
aries — like  over-foi.  _  parents — at  once  eif  \ 
built  chapels  for  their  converts,  or  hi 
houses  and  fitted  them  up  with  chairs  3 

A  I  + 

tables,  and  benches,  and  side  rooms,  and  vy 
not,  so  that  all  the  converts  had  to  do  wag 
go  in  and  enjoy  themselves.  That  waj 
wrong  start.  The  converts  left  to  the  missb 
ary  the  responsibility  of  looking  after  j 
house,  hiring  a  chapel-keeper,  making  repal 
supplying  waste,  and  providing  for  the  gt 
cral  wear  and  tear. 


Having  started  in 

way,  the  converts  wanted  to  have  it  contini 


that  way.  They  would  be  called  upon  to  heh 
to  be  sure,  and  yield  some  help  they  woub 
but  it  was  uncertain,  and  sometimes  it  cat 
hard.  It  was  no  easy  thing  to  get- them  out 

that  old  do-nothing  rut.  So  li  ^ 
sionaries  have  had  a  perpe  ^ 
struggle.  Furthermore,  every 
company  of  disciples  expected  f  tl 
favoured  in  the  same  way  a^ 
others  had  been.  Why  not  ?  <  ^  ^ 
so  chapel  extension  meant  finan^  , 
embarrassment.  The  whole  thing 
wrong.  We  must  be  able  to  mt\ 


tiply  ch^pels.,^ without  correspondin\ 
demands  on  mission  treasuries.  ( 


11. — PAYING  THE  SALARIES  OF  THE/ 


PASTORS  FOR  THEM.  / 

The  old  rule  has  been  to  get  / 


DRAGON  BOAT  FESTIVAL.  (See  Page  66). 


WHEN  SOME  CLEAVE  UNTO  US  AND  BELIEVE, 
THEN  WHAT  ? 


own 


converts  together,  organize  th 
into  a  church,  build  them  a 
house,  and  then  pay  a  pastoi 
look  after  them.  That  was  blundt 
No.  2,  and  a  prodigious  blunder  v 
has  been.  The  man  was  not  tlfi 
pastor;  he  was  the  missionary’s  nj’ 


Now  we  are  coming  to  a  dangerous  place  in 
the  road.  Have  your  eyes  open,  your  ears 
open,  and  your  understanding  open.  Of 
course  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  those 
like  Dionysius  and  Damaris  and  certain 
others  who  will  believe.  That  is  what  we  are 
to  expect,  for  God  is  working  with  us.  But 
now  don’t  make  the  mistake  of  your  mission¬ 
ary  life.  Don’t  turn  off  on  the  wrong  road, 
even  if  it  is'^the  one  that  seems  most  traveTTed. 
D'dirrTeeTTlTat '  you  'must'  fonow^ertain  old^ 


So  they  regarded  him,  and  so  he  rega^  ^ 
himself.  His  great  anxiety  would  be’  ^ 
keep  on  the  right  side  of  the  missiej 
who  supported  him.  He  did  not  come  ^ 
the  closest  touch  with  them.  They 
to  give  something  towards  the  suppo 
their  pastor,  and  just  there  came  the  t 
They  wanted  to  get  off  with  as  little  as 


b 

P  : 


sible,  while  the  missionary  wanted  th^ 


tl; 


give  as  much  as  possible.  It  was  a  sti 


oi 

th 


SUPPOSE  WE  HAVE  NATIVE  HELPERS. 

Will  that  be  all  right?  Most  assuredly  it 
will.  We  cannot  get  along  without  them. 
Native  helpers  are  but  the  enlargement  and 
prolongation  of  ourselves.  But  now,  prim¬ 
arily,  their  office  is  the  same  as  our  own.  We 


missionary  precedents.  If  the  old  missionanes 
ilia  Gstm  t  edih  enT  cbulcl  come  upoutoTTIv^' 
graV^s'^We'T 'Would  say.  Beware,  and  don’t  do 
as  'i^did.'  'Staft  Fight!'  '.Start  right!!  and 
^  say,  Startj/ight ! !  i^pjlow^ ^ew  Tes- 
tamehr'"pre« dents  and  "  noT  old  missionary 
precedent's  in  this  thing.  You  will  save  your- 
selTa  world  of  backing  and  filling  if  you  do. 


THREE  GREAT  BLUNDERS  TO  BE  AVOIDED. 
We  have  learned  something  by  a 


for  years,  if  not  for  a  generation,  so  mj 
aries  had  to  meet  and  discuss  the  problf 
.self-support,  and  bands  of  secretaries'^  - 
others  met  at  home  to  discuss  the  same  j, 
lems.  They  all  find  it  hard  to  get  back  o/j 
right  track.  They  propose  and  try  all  m 
of  graded  schemes  for  getting  them  to  ta 
their  own  shoulders  the  burden  the  mi 
aries  never  should  have  assumed,  the 
which  neither  the  Apostles  nor  Pa 
assumed.  There  is  neither  precept  no^  Kr 
dent  in  the  New  Testament  for  such  a  tl( 


cen¬ 
tury  ■  of  experience.  At  least  some  have 
learned;  others  are  knocking  their  heads 


III.— EDUCATING  THEIR  CHILDREN 

That  was  blunder  No.  3.  It,  too,  was^j^  : 
sal.  The  like  of  it  was  never  hearfjj. 


®Ije  ^tsstonarg  an&  #is  l^tssxon. 


BY  REV.  WILLIAM  ASHMORE,  D.D. 

(Concluded  from  po^e  60). 


O  OONEK  or  later  tlie  missionary  will  have 
O  his  converts.  He  may  have  gotten  them 
by  wxvysitle  preaching,  or  picked  them  up,  here 
one  and  there  one,  from  house  to  house,  or, 
perhaps,  have  received  thern  in  his  own  hired 
house;  that  is,  a  house  hired  for  his  own  use, 
not  for  their  use;  but  have  some  converts  he 
certainly  will.  Now  comes  the  crucial  time. 
How  shall  he  deal  with  them  ? 

If  there  be  several  converts,  or  only  three 
or  four  converts,  or  only  two  or  three  converts 
in  a  village  and  its  neighbourhood,  get  them 
together. 


[.  TEACH  THEM  TO  MEET  FOR  WORSHIP  IN 
THEIR  OWN  HOUSE. 


That  was  the  way  Paul  did,  and  the  way 
others  did.  And  so  we  read  of  the  church 
which  was  in  the  house  of  Prisca  and  Aquila, 
and  the  church  that  was  in  the  house  of 
Nymphas.  Beyond  question  there  must  have 
been  multitudes  of  churches  that  met  in 
private  houses  in  the  early  days  of  Gospel 
promulgation.  Paul  was  not  a  meeting-house 
builder,  nor  was  Peter,  nor  John,  nor  any 
of  them,  nor  were  there  many  church  build¬ 
ings  at  all  at  first.  That  simple  expression, 
“  The  church  that  is  in  their  house,”  tells  the 
story.  In  like  manner,  if  there  are  two  or 
thiee  or  half  a  dozen  of  them  to  begin  with, 
,hey  can  always  find  a  room  big  enough  to 
'^old  that  many.  By-and-by  they  will  increase; 
^  they  increase,  and  one  room  becomes  too 
nail  for  them,  they  can  put  together  their 
tie  scrapings  and  hire  some  room,  or  some 
^ap  dwelling  to  be  used  for  chapel  purposes 
t.  Such  a,  house,  within  their  means,  some¬ 


how  must  always  turn  up  when  the  in  •  a 
comes.  The  Lord  seems  to  bring  it  about. 
When  they  increase  still  more  and  get  to  In* 
thirty  or  forty  or  fifty,  and  one  small  house 
will  not  hold  them,  then  there  may  be  enough 
of  them  to  build  a  place  of  worship.  En¬ 
courage  them  to  go  ahead,  if  need  be,  within 
their  means,  but  not  beyond  their  means.  If 
the  missionary  is  in  a  condition  to  furnish 
them  a  little  aid,  he  can  do  it,  and  it  won’t 
spoil  them,  for  they  lead  off  ;  and  they  are 
shouldering  their  own  load;  and  it  is  their 
chapel,  and  they  are  to  take  care  of  it  and 
keep  it  up;  they  will  love  it  because  it  is  their 
own.  Very  different  will  be  the  feeling  when 
it  is  the  missionary’s  chapel.  Half  a  dozen 
such  chapels  will  be  as  much  of  a  load  as  a 
missionary  can  carry;  a  dozen  of  them  will 
break  his  back.  Unless  more  foreign  money 
comes  pouring  in  he  will  go  under,  and  if 
the  money  does  come  in,  the  natives  will  fail 
to  come  up  to  the  work.  The  poor  man  is 
building  a  bridge  that  is  destined  to  break 
of  its  own  weight.  But  if  the  New  Testament 
plan  is  followed,  then  churches  may  spring  up 
rapidly  and  inexpensively  in  towns  by  the 
dozen  and  the  score,  without  increasing  the 
demand  for  foreign  money.  Some  such  plan 
must  be-  pursued  if  we  mean  to  achieve  the 
greatest  success. 


II.  TEACH  THEM  TO  CONDUCT  THEIR  OWN 
RELIGIOUS  SERVICES. 


Whether  it  be  a  provisional  arrangement,  or 
whether  they' are  organized  more  formally  and 
fully  at  the  start  into  a  church,  the  rule  of 
procedure  is  the  same.  Let  them  make  cou-= 


f:  with  th(  inwuth  ;  let  them  be  enrolled 

Pigether;  let  them  agree  and  covenant  with 
a  eh  other.  Then  in  advance  of  all  other 
things  h't  them  be  indoctrinated  into  the 
Scripture  teachings  concerning  spiritual  gifts. 
“  When  He  ascen.led  on  high  He  led  captiv¬ 
ity  captive  and  gave  gifts  unto  men.”  The 
n-'iture  of  thi-.e  gifts  are  set  forth  in  the  New 
Testament  ;  they  are  spiritual  gifts — gifts  of 
speaking,  gifts  of  expounding,  gifts  of  intcr- 
j/reting,  gifts  o*  exhorting,  gifts  of  ruling,  and 
whatsoever  kind  of  other  gifts  may  be  needed 
by  the  churches.  These  gifts  are  not  given  to 
every  one  alike  ;  some  have  one  kind  and 
some  another  kind  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  dividing 
to  every  man  according  as  He  will.  But  they 
are  all  given  for  the  same  purpose,  for  the 
edification  of  the  Church,  which  is  His  body, 
which  is  to  grow  compacted  by  that  which 
every  joint  supplieth  ;  that  is,  they  are  all  to 
contribute  something  in  one  way  or  another 
for  the  common  upbuilding.  The  twelfth  and 
fourteenth  chapters  of  ist  Corinthians  show 
us  the  internal  working  of  the  primitive 
Church  in  its  earliest  stages,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  indwelling  and  all-animating 
Spirit  ;  these  chapters  tell  us  how  they  met 
and  how  they  carried  on  public  worship,  when 
as  yet  there  w'ere  no  pastors,  so-called  ;  they 
furthermore  showed  them  how  to  guard 
against  certain  abuses  likely  to  arise,  such  as 
one  person  talking  too  long.  If  anything  be 
revealed  to  him  that  sitteth  by.  let  the  first 
hold  his  peace — not  take  up  too  much  time  ; 
nor  -were  the  services  to  be  all  taken  lip  with 
just  one  thing  :  it  was  not  to  be  all  singing, 
or  all  praying,  or  all  preaching.  They  were  to 
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Spirit.  Therefore  they  can  soon  be  taught  to 
fall  into  line,  to  conduct  the  service  to  the 
glory  of  God,  to  their  own  edification,  and 
even  to  the  conviction  of  sinners  who,  coming 
in  and  hearing  their  testimony,  will  fall  down 
and  say  that  God  is  in  them  of  a  truth.  In  all 
this  the  deplorable  mistake  is  avoided  of  pay¬ 
ing  a  pastor  to  do  all  the  work,  and  allow 
them  to  settle  down  into  a  little  or  nothing 
policy,  from  wdiich  it  will  be  very  hard  to  pry 
j  them  out  by-and-bj'e. 

In  course  of  time,  as  they  multiply  in  num¬ 
ber,  they  may  feel  the  need  of  having  some 
one  man  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  care  of 
tlie  flock.  Such  a  man  may  already  have  de¬ 
veloped  among  tliem,  or  there  may  be  some 
one  well  endowed  who  can  be  sent  to  the  mis- 
sl'^'naries  to  be  trained  and  then  returned  to 

take  part  by  t\vos  and  threes,  and  then  they 
were  to  have  a  change,  and  not  have  too  much 
of  one  thing,  nor  too  much  of  one  person, 
i  The  whole  process  is  described. 

All  this  furnishes  exactly  the  guidance  we 
need  in  starting  young  churches  in  a  heathen 
land.  They  are  to  be  taught  from  their  very 
incipience  to  become  self-nourishing,  self¬ 
directing,  and  self-propagating.  In  answer  to 
prayer  God  will  give  gifts,  and  will  stimulate 
natural  talents  already  in  existence.  One  man 
seems  almost  naturally  qualified  for  a  leader, 
one  man  develops  an  ability  to  lead  the  sing¬ 
ing,  one,  two  or  three  .  may  become  good 
readers  of  the  Word  of  God,  one  or  two 
evince  fitness  to  become,  with  a  little  practice, 
good  exhorters,  and  two  or  three  are  specially 
gifted  in  prayer,  and  all  of  them  by  the  same 


and  all  the  more  gladly  because  they  are  child¬ 
ren  of  church  members.  But  this  is  not  to  be 
ctmsidered  as  relieving  the  parents  of  then 
duty  in  this  respect  in  any  particular.  Ihe 
missionary  came  in  to  show  how  to  do  the 
work  well  and  to  help  the  parents  make  a 
start,  but  not  to  carry  the  load.  Secular  edu¬ 
cation  for  secular  ends  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  missionary  requirement  at  all. 
tie  can  give  them  advice,  and  within  ceitain 
limits  offer  them  a  little  personal  help  m 
learning  how  to  steer  their  way,  but  he  should 
rigidly  guard  against  being  made  use  of  as 
a  secular  teacher  or  a  secular  administiatoi. 
Not  that  such  things  would  be  improper  m 
themselves,  but  for  the  reason  that  his  legiti¬ 
mate  work  is  more  than  enough  to  tax  all  his 
energies;  and  furthermore,  even  if  he  had  the 

them  ;  or  if  there  is  an  evangelist  who  is 
inclined  to  settle  down  and  become  their  pas¬ 
tor,  they  can  call  him,  and  the  missionary  will 
nor  object,  but  whatever  course  be  taken  they 
must  take  the  initiative  and  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  responsibility.  The  misionary  can  spur 
them  on  and  can  guide  them,  and  help  keep 
them  in  the  right  track,  but  the  moving  must 
be  done  by  themselves. 


reciuire  fewer  years  than  we  usually  have  con¬ 
sidered  essential. 

THE  MISSIONARY  M.\Y  THEN  PASS  ON. 

The  work  of  the  evangelist  will  be  largely 
over.  His  office,  as  an  evangelist,  is  provi¬ 
sional  and  transient  from  the  very  nature  of 
it.  Meanwhile  the  work  of  the  pastor  and 
teacher  has  already  begun,  and  if  well  con¬ 
ducted  ought  to  be  rapidly  superseding  the 
other.  The  native  pastor  must  increase  and 
the  foreign  evangelist  must  decrease.  Happy 
for  all  parties  concerned  if  this  changing  re¬ 
lationship  should  be  well  understood  and  be^ 
accepted  all  around.  The  missionary  is  a  proj 
mulgator  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  planter  ^ 
churches  to  be  handed  over  to  their  own  sely 
for  final  and  permanent  control.  s,i 


III.  TEACH  THEM  TO  EDUCATE  THEIR  OWN 
CHILDREN. 

That  is,  teach  them  that  the  responsd^ility 
for  the  education  of  their  children  rests  on 
themselves  and  not  on  the  home  churches. 
Religious  instruction  may  be  looked  for  from 
the  missionaries  and  the  evangelists,  who  will 
impart  to  them  just  as  they  impart  to  others. 


Miss  ANNIE  TAYLOR  AND  HER  BAND. 

In  the  house  adjoining  ours  lives  Miss  Annie  Tay¬ 
lor  and  her  band  of  Thibetan  missionaries.  Of  course 
you  have  read  about  her  struggles  to  get  into  Thibet 
and  open  a  way  for  the  Gospel,  and  that  after  great 
suffering  she  was  obliged  to  turn  back  before  reaching 

/'ar>i'taT  On  her  return  to  JEngland  she  called  fr.r 
volimteers  to  go  with  Her,  and  one  man  with  his  wife 

and  ten  unmarried  men  gave  themselves  for  the  work. 
They  came  to  Darjeeling  to  study  the  Thibetan  lan¬ 
guage  for  a  year,  and  are  waiting  for  a  sign  from  God 
to  begin  the  attempt  to  pass  over  the  boundary  to  this 
dark  cormtry.  Government  has  informed  them  that 
they  take  their  lives  in  their  hands  when  they  pass 
over  the  boundarj",  but  they  do  not  seem  dismayed 
and  are  ready  to  go  when  their  preparations  are  com¬ 
plete.  They  are  all  young  men,  and  it  seems  to  me 
I  never  looked  at  a  group  of  such  shining  faces  as 
they  present.  They  are  connected  with  all  good 
work,  and  hold  outdoor  services  here  for  native  and 
foreigner.  Miss  Taylor  is  a  very  unpretending, 
modest  woman,  but  she  must  have  great  strength  of 
character  as  well  as  strong  faith.  She  speaks  so 
quietly  of  her  mission  and  its  certainty  of  success  that 
it  inspires  us  all,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  God  will 
honor  their  faith,  even  though  some  of  these  bright 
young  lives  may  be  quenched  in  the  effort. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  PEOPLE — PRAYER-WHEELS. 

We  are  surrounded  by  a  variety  of  races — people 
from  Thibet,  Nepaul,  Sikkim,  Bhutan,  and  the  Lep- 
chas,  who  are  the  aborigines  of  this  region, — and  as 
we  look  at  them  filling  the  market-places  and  roaming 
the  streets  our  hearts  are  stirred  to  tell  them  the 
Gospel,  but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  their  languages. 
The  Bhuteas  and  Thibetans  are  Buddhists,  and  all| 
the  others  are  more  or  less  tainted  with  this  belief. 


Wherever  one  turns  may  be  seen  high  bamboo  poles 
from  every  part  of  which  are  fluttering  various  colored 
rags  and  paper.  These  are  printed  with  prayers  m 
the  various  languages,  and  have  been  tied  to  the  poles 
so  that  their  prayers  may  be  ascending  to  the  gods, 
no  matter  what  wickedness  the  man  or  woman  may 
be  committing.  Passing  along  the  street  we  see  men 


time,  it  is  far  more  important  to  have  ^  tn 
clnirches  learn  to  do  them  for  them. 

BRINGING  THEM  ALONG  TO  MATURITY. 

The  evangelist  part  of  a  missionary  s  mis¬ 
sion  is  not  yet  completed.  He  and  his  assist¬ 
ant  evangelists  must  watch  over  them,  and 
lead  them  until  they  are  able  to  go  alone. 
He  is  to  help  them  organize,  to  deliver  them 
the  decrees  for  to  keep,  to  set  in  order  things 
that  remain,  to  supply  that  which  is  lacking 
in  their  faith,  to  help  them  solve  questions 
that  meet  them  in  their  initial  stages,  and  len-. 
der  such  other  aid  and  guidance  as  may  be 
needed  for  the  attainment  of  church  manhood 
Row  long  a  p.eriod  of  time  will  be  requiie'^^ 
for  this  will  vary  according  to  circumstanf  J 
It  may  demand  quite  a  number  of  ye? 
though  we  think  that,  as  a  rule,  it  she  ^  i 

i^^^iirtfebhodist 
Episcopal  Church  will  agree  with  this 
from  the  Kaulidb.  It  seconds,  with 
greater  vigour  than  w©  ventured  to  ex¬ 
press,  our  recent  exhortation.  Our 


contempoirary  says :  ‘‘The  last  issue 


of  the  T(’oi7(Z  Wide  Missions  contained 
two  articles,  one  from  the  pen  of  Bis- ' 

be  commitLiug.  McDowell  and  the  other  from  Dr. 

going  by  twirling  the  prayer- whe  ,  g  Leonard,  missionary  secretary,  of  in- 

shops  making  bargains,  or  chatting  and  laug  g  terest  to  Methodist  missionaries,  each 

the  passers-by,— all  the  time  causing  the  prayer-  special  fund  patrons  to  send 

B  to  turn  their  prayers  hundreds  of  times,  gjf^g  without  asking  workers  on 

^  ^  j^any  temples  as  we  see  on  the  po  acknowledge  them  or  re- 

There  a  wheels  seem  to  be  quiring  correspondenc©  from  the  field. 

Plains,  but  these  ^qi.ides  It  is  |enerous  in  these  church  leaders 

in  place  of  them-even  the  bushe  attempt  to  relieve  the  mission- 

being  bright  with  the  bits  o  rags  aries  of  what  some  feel  a  great  hnr- 

«rp  too  poor  and  humble  to  be  able  to  have  the  use  possible  Some  donors  Will 

f  .  nole  have  tied  on  them.  The  people  are  a  advic©  given  and  ask  for  no 

°  j  ^  •  ri^npndent  class,  with  more  character  than  farther  correspondence  from  the  held, 
sturdy  fierce  and  hard,  But  as  long  as  hump  nature  IS  whaf 

the  Plainsmen,  but  y  ^  it  jg  the  wis©  missionary  who  need 

and  are  much  given  m  fighting  and  q  g-  special  gifts  to  maintain  his  work,  Wi] 

not  avail  himself  of  such  kind  permis 
sion,  but  will  continue  to  keep  himse 
in  direct  touch  with  his  donors.  Th 
condition  existing  in  the  Methodif ; 
Missions  in  India,  whp©  such  a  larj  j 
amount  of  the  work  is  dependent  <  } 
special  gifts,  is  not  ideal,  but  the  fa  e 
I  might  as  well  be  faced  that  aside  fr<  f 
I  their  use  there  is  absolutely  no  hope  p 
holding  our  ground  at  the  present  tii  h 
to  say  nothing  of  making  an  advar  o‘ 
And  as  it  is  absolutely  certain  t  h 
the  ‘living  link’  system  can  only  o 
productive  of  income  when  the  dc  c 
and  his  protege  are  really  _  Ijnkcd 
by  correspondence,  the  far-sig?hted  fu 
sionary  will  read  the  two  articles  ^  of 
feelings  of  gratitude  for  the  attim 
of  kindness  and  consideration  thatpo 
^j^d  the  writing  of  the  articles-jivj 
ke^riffht  on  with  his  oorrespondeiy 
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L  Mission.  The  city  opposite  on  the  right,  across  the  “  little  river,”  is  Kiang-Peh, 
hartyred,  March  12, 1898. 


native  houseboat  is  engaged  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey  of 
600  miles. 

liOcated  on  a  rocky  promontory,  at  its  highest  point  300  feet 
above  the  river,  it  presents  to  the  new  arrival  the  most  imposing 
and  interesting  sight  that  greets  his  eye  during  his  entire  journey. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  350,000,  and  it  is  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  all  the  west  of  China  and  Tibet. 

As  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  city  there  are  differences  of 
opinion.  Its  natural  position  furnishes  it  with  absolutely  perfect 
drainage,  which  cannot  be  said  of  many  of  the  Chinese  cities  of 
equal  size. 

Chungking  is  the  headquarters  of  our  West  China  Mission. 
The  treasurer  and  the  superintendent  reside  here.  The  mission 
premises,  with  the  exception  of  the  hoys’  boarding  school,  are 
located  on  the  right  hand  and  center  of  the  city,  on  the  city  wall, 
overlooking  the  Kia-Ling,  which  flows  200  feet  below.  (See 
picture  on  page  7. 

The  hoys’  boarding  school  and  residence  of  the  principal  are 
I  located  two  miles  out  in  the  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kia-Ling 
River. 

Chungking  is  situated  in  what  is  commonly  called  the  British 
sphere  of  influence,  and  we  hope  some  day  may  be  connected  with 
Rangoon,  Burma,  by  railroad. 

England,  France,  Japan,  and  America  have  consulates  in  the 
city.  Four  Missions  are  located  here — English  Friends,  London 
Mission,  China  Inland  Mission,  and  our  own. 

I'he  membership  of  our  own  Church  is  as  large  as  the  other 
three  Missions  combined,  and  we  have  more  foreign  representa¬ 
tives  than  any  other  one  Mission.  Our  West  China  work  was 
never  in  so  prosperous  a  condition  as  at  the  present  time.  They 
n.eed  more  workers,  money,  and  prayers  to  enable  them  to  enter 
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the  many  doors  in  this  the  garden  of  China. 


EPISCOPAL  RESIDENCES 


RESIDENCES  i; 


ION 


N  THE  MISSION  FIELDS 


The  Central  Conference  of  China,  which  held  its  second  session 
at  Shanghai  on  Nov.  15-18,  1899,  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop 
Cranston,  considered  thoroughly  the  subject  of  episcopal  ad¬ 
ministration  in  that  field.  The  result  was  the  adoption  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  a  memorial  to  the  General  Conference  re¬ 
questing  the  establishment  of  an  episcopal  residence  in  Shanghai. 
Foochow  Conference  had  previously  taken  similar  action. 

Outside  the  continent  of  Africa  (where  conditions  of  life  are 


work  in  the  boards  and  general  committees  of  the  Church  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  function  of  the  Bishop 
having  “episcopal  supervision’’  of  our  Missions  differs  largely 
from  that  exercised  when  he  presides  at  the  home  Conferences. 
Here  his  chief  duty  is  the  “fixing”  of  the  appointments.  That 
Is  probably  a  matter  requiring  comparatively  little  consideration 
In  the  mission  fields,  where  the  time  limit  does  not  affect  the  ap¬ 
pointments,  the  salaries  are  equal,  and  the  workmen  are  few; 
but  the  Bishop,  in  cooperation  with  the  Finance  Committee,  prac¬ 
tically  determines  the  entire  policy  of  the  Mission  in  the  recom¬ 
mendation  for  the  redistribution  of  the  annual  appropriations. 

Our  missionary  Bishops  have  always  been  missionaries,  except 
Bishop  Hartzell,  whose  life  had  been  spent  as  an  administrator 
of  that  one  of  the  benevolent  societies  most  nearly  related  to  the 
work  in  Africa. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  varying  dialects,  which  make  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  a  missionary  familiar  with  one  dialect  in  China  to  be 
understood  in  the  least  in  another,  it  would  appear  to  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  have  a  missionary  Bishop  who  could  speak  the 
native  language.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  apparent  advan¬ 
tages,  in  a  great  country  like  China,  in  having  a  Bishop  resident 
for  at  least  four  years  among  them. 

If  a  General  Superintendent  is  not  thus  assigned  to  China,  it  is 
thought  that  a  missionary  Bishop  should  certainly  be  elected  for 
that  country;  and  in  this  case  one  also  for  Malaysia,  which  should 
then  be  separated  from  India,  and  should  include  the  work  in 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

If  the  request  for  China  should  prevail,  there  are  those  who 
will  doubtless  advocate  a  similar  adjustment  of  the  episcopal 
work  in  Europe,  and  the  same  method  of  reinforcing  the  episco¬ 
pacy  in  India.  All  of  the  European  Conferences  have  made  the 
same  request  for  that  continent  that  the  Central  Conference  of 
China  has  for  China. 

The  three  cities  which  would  naturally  be  designated  as  epis¬ 
copal  residences,  if  the  General  Conference  should  assign  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent  respectively  to  China.  India  (or  Malaysia),  . 
and  Europe,  w'ould  probably  be  Shanghai  or  Manila  for  Eastern 
Asia,  Calcutta  for  India,  Manila  or  Singapore  for  Malaysia, 
Frankfort  or  Zurich  for  Europe. 

We  give  our  readers  these  reflections  this  month  on  this  im¬ 
portant  question  because  the  General  Conference  is  approaching, 
which  will  determine  it,  disclaiming,  however,  any  intention  to 
anticipate  its  action,  or  even  to  express  a  matured  and  final  opin¬ 
ion  ourselves,  but  thinking  the  matter  now  w'orthy  of  careful 
study  and  general  attention. 


DENOMINATIONALISM  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 


President  Schurman,  of  Cornell  Fniversitjq  who  was  chairman 
of  the  Philippine  Commission,  in  an  article  on  missionary  work 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  uses  the  following  language: 

“Missionaries  are  needed  in  the  islands,  and  I  hope  they  will 
be  sent  there  in  large  numbers.  There  is  plenty  of  work  for  them 
to  do,  and  I  hope  they  wTll  go  with  a  complete  understanding  of 
the  situation.  To  accomplish  good  they  must  realize  that  they 
are  contending  with  a  Catholic  educated  population  that  knows 
nothing  about  the  fine  differences  between  Protestant  sects  and 
denominations.  Therefore  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  send 
missionaries  of  different  denominations  to  confuse  the  minds  of 
the  people.  I  do  hope  that  when  we  send  the  missionaries  we  will 
decide  beforehand  on  one  form  of  Protestant  Christianity.  Send 
only  one  type  of  missionary.” 

This  seems  on  its  face  to  be  reasonable,  yet  practically  it  is 
otherwise.  The  emphasis  on  denominationalism  which  exists  Ifv 
in  our  country  is  not  recognized  on  the  foreign  mission  fields. 
Missionaries  of  various  denominations  work  side  by  side  in  all 
heathen  lands,  forming  a  community  whose  denominational  dis¬ 
tinctions  and  usages  are  immaterial  in  the  presence  of  colossal 
unbeliefs.  Moreover,  comity  among  Missions  is  now  so  well  de¬ 
fined  that  there  is  no  practical  difficulty  on  the  field  in  assigning 
one  to-wn  or  village  or  province  to  one  denomination,  and  an¬ 
other  to  another,  so  that  their  correlation  is  easy.  Moreover,  the 
doctrinal  differences  which  separate  the  Lord’s  people  in  Chris¬ 
tian  lands  are  not  particularly  recognized  in  the  mission  fields 
anywhere. 


FOREIGN  MISSIONS  IN  THE  TWENTIETH 


"  I  ^  he  nineteenth  century  has  been  the  century 
of  foreign  missions.  In  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  it  will  be  known  as  peculiarly 
the  period  of  the  Christian  crusade  in  pagan 
lands.  Its  distinguishing  religious  characteristic 
IS  the  large  number  of  men  and  women  who  have 
gone  forth  from  Christian  lands  to  propagate  the 
Gospel  among  peoples  of  all  nations.  In  the 
[experience  of  the  past  century  many  valuable  les¬ 
sons  have  been  learned  in  mission-work,  which 
should  and  will  shape  the  methods  of  labor  for 
the  extension  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom  in  the 
twentieth  century,  now  just  beginning.  Chief 
among  these  lessons  established  by  the  experience 
of  the  past  century  are  • 

1.  The  evangelization  of  every  nation  must  he 
[c?owe  chiefly  hy  its  oxen  people. 

Noble  as  has  been  the  work  of  foreign  mission- 
jaries,  it  has  been  as  founders  and  directors  of 
[  missionary  movements  that  they  have  been  most 
largely  useful.  The  converts  they  have  gained, 
[trained,  and  sent  forth  have  been  the  immediate 
and  effective  instruments  in  all  the  great  Chris¬ 
tian  ingatherings  in  heathen  lands.  None  recog¬ 
nize  this  fact  more  fully  than  those  missionaries 
who  have  been  widely  known  in  connection  with 
the  “miracles  of  modern  missions.” 

2.  The  necessity  of  self-support  and  self-reliance 
in  the  native  churches  has  been  acknowledged  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

This  necessity  will  receive  new  emphasis  in  the 
opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century.  Only 
by  insisting  on  these  features  in  missionary  work 
can  Christianity  be  permanently  established  in 
any  nation  on  an  independent  basis. 

As  a  result  of  these  lessons  from  the  missionary 
experience  of  the  past  century,  certain  modifica¬ 
tions  of  missionary  methods  in  the  twentieth  will 
occur. 

1.  More  responsibility  will  be  thrown  upon  native 
Christians  and  native  churches  in  missionary  lands. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  it  has  been 
almost  universally  assumed  that  every  foreign 
missionary  has  been  fitted  by  experience  and 
education,  if  not  by  abilities,  to  lead  the  Chris¬ 
tians  in  his  field.  This  has  without  doubt  been 
true,  with  but  few  exceptions,  in  the  past.  With 
the  advance  in  educational  facilities  in  mission 
lands,  there  have  already  been  some  cases  in 
which  native  Christians  of  natural  force  and 
abilities  have  secured  a  training  and  expei-ience 
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which  has  made  them  better  fitted  for  leadership 
than  the  missionaries  under  whose  direction  they 
were  laboring.  This  incongruity  has  led  to  un¬ 
happy  controversies,  and  in  some  instances  to 
injury  to  the  work  ;  and  the  effect  has  appeared 
in  various  movements  for  entire  independence  of 
missionaries  and  missionary  societies,  especially 
in  India  and  in  Japan.  These  movements  should 
be  encouraged  rather  than  opposed.  The  native 
churches,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  no  doubt  fall 
into  errors  ;  but  no  mistakes  can  be  more  fatal 
than  that  of  a  supine  and  helpless  dependence  on 
missionary  leadership  and  funds. 

2.  Christian  missions  will  increasingly  take  the 
form  of  sympathy  and  aid  to  the  native  churches  in 
foreign  lands. 

While  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  both  pas¬ 
toral  and  evangelistic,  will  be  more  and  more  left 
to  native  labor  and  support,  those  features  of 
Christian  work  which  call  for  prolonged  and 
thorough  training,  and  for  large  pecuniary  invest¬ 
ments,  should  be  continued  and  even  increased. 
These  features  include  medical  missions  in  some 
countries  ;  tlie  work  of  translation,  preparation, 
and  publishing  of  a  sufficient  Christian  literature, 
and  higher  education, — especially  the  thorough 
training  of  a  native  ministry  and  of  Christian 
laborers  in  all  useful  lines. 

3.  Missionaries  xoill  be  more  and  more  selected 
for  educational  and  administrative  rather  than 
preaching  abilities. 

The  experience  of  the  past  points  to  this  as  the 
proper  course.  Mission -fields  afford  many  in¬ 
stances  of  excellent  and  devoted  men  who  were 
superior  and  even  eloquent  preachers  and  would 
have  been  exceedingly  useful  in  Christian  lands, 
but  who  have  been  comparative  failures  as  mis¬ 
sionaries  because  of  the  lack  of  abilities  for  ex¬ 
ecutive  leadership,  while  every  conspicuous  suc¬ 
cess  in  missions  has  been  associated  with  some 
leader  of  eminent  administrative  qualities. 

4.  There  will  be  a  propox'tionate  decrease  in  the 
number  of  missionaries  sent  out  from  Christian 
lands  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  work  car¬ 
ried  on. 

The  absolute  number  of  missionaries  may  not 
be  less  for  some  years  ;  but  the  assignment  of  j 
their  spheres  of  labor  should  be  gradually  read¬ 
justed  in  accordance  with  twentieth  -  century 
methods  of  mission-work,  and  ultimately  the 
number  of  foreign  missionaries  will  be  reduced] 
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without  injury  to  the  advance  of  Christianity. 
This  would  effect  not  only  more  rational  methods, 
but  a  large  economy,  as  the  support  of  one  mis¬ 
sionary,  if  saved,  would  employ  a  dozen  native 
workers,  each  one  of  whom  might  be  as  effective 
in  evangelistic  work  as  a  missionary  from  other 
lands. 

5.  Evangelistic  tours  in  pagan  lands  hy  preachers 
and  lecturers  from  Christian  countries  will  increase 
in  number  and  frequency . 

Already  such  tours  have  had  a  profound  influ¬ 
ence,  especially  on  the  people  of  India  and  Japan. 
The  resident  missionary  is  often  regarded  as  one 
who,  receiving  a  salary,  is  engaged  in  missionary 
work  for  a  livelihood.  They  are  also  sometimes 
considered  as  not  representing  the  best  thought 
of  the  countries  from  which  they  come.  The 
lecturer  or  evangelist  visiting  foreign  lands  comes 
as  a  witness  to  the  worth  and  standing  of  the 
faithful  resident  missionary  ;  and  beyond  what  he 
may  be  able  to  say,  gives  power  to  the  labors  of 
the  missionary.  -With  the  growing  world- wide 
knowledge  of  the  languages  of  Christian  lands, 
these  evangelistic  journeys  by  eminent  pastors 
and  preachers  from  Europe  and  America  will  be¬ 
come  more  feasible  and  more  widely  effective. 

6.  Finally,  when  Christian  work  in  what  are 
now  non  -  Christian  lands  has  become  gradually 
and  completely  conformed  to  twentieth-century 
methods,  based  upon  the  best  experience  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  permanent  residence  of  foreign 
missionaries  in  any  country  will  cease. 

As  facilities  of  intercourse  increase,  visits  of 
Chi-istian  workers  among  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  will  multiply.  The  Moody  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  not  be  confined  to  Great  Britain  and 
North  America,  but  will  carry  his  campaign  for 
Christ  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  but  no  ser¬ 
vant  of  Christ  will  be  called  upon  to  exile  him¬ 
self  permanently  from  his  native  country  for  the 
sake  of  the  Gospel.  Only  those  who  prefer  resi¬ 
dence  in  other  lands  will  go  ;  and  these  will  be¬ 
come  permanent  residents  from  choice,  fully 
amalgamated  wdth  the  people,  and  an  integral  part 
of  the  indigenous  Christian  system  and  work. 

Three  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  these 
points  on  twentieth-century  missionary  methods. 

1.  Foreign  missionary  societies  are  not  a  per¬ 
manent  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Foreign  missions  have  been  the  glory  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  contributions  of  the 
churches  in  Christian  lands  for  their  maintenance 
have  been  swelling  year  by  year.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  growth  should  continue.  The 
status  of  Christianity  in  non-Christian  lands  is 
not  yet  such  that  aggressive  work  by  foreign 
Christians  for  the  kingdom  of  their  Redeemer 
can  be  diminished.  But  a  certain  dismay  has 


beyond  question  come  to  many  Christians  in  view 
of  a  supposed  indefinite  and  unlimited  call  upon 
Christendom  for  increased  contributions  for  for¬ 
eign  mission-work.  The  question  has  arisen. 
When  is  this  to  stop  ?  To  this  question  the 
points  presented  afford  an  answer.  There  will 
be  a  culmination  in  foreign  missions.  A  time 
will  come  when  expenditures  for  this  work  may 
and  ought  to  begin  to  diminish.  The  quickness 
with  which  the  turning-point  may  be  reached  de¬ 
pends  on  the  energy  and  liberality  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  nations  of  the  earth  are  in  a  tumult. 
All  the  world  is  about  to  be  open  to  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  never  before.  Bold, 
aggressive  labor  for  his  kingdom,  on  lines  of  the 
best  methods,  will  be  more  effective  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  than  in  the  nineteenth  century.  By  a  few 
years  of  strenuous  labor  and  liberal  giving,  a 
mighty  transformation  will  be  wrought.  By 
wise  and  adequate  labors,  Christianity  may  be 
made  paramount  in  every  nation  on  earth  in  the 
early  years  of  the  twentieth  century. 

2.  The  prospect  presented  affords  an  ultimate 
solution  of  the  problem  of  missionaries'  families. 

Confessedly,  the  necessary  separation  of  the 
families  of  foreign  missionaries,  and  especially 
the  separation  of  parents  from  children  who  are 
still  of  an  age  to  need  peculiarly  the  loving  care 
of  father  and  mother,  is  the  most  difficult  ques¬ 
tion  in  foreign-mission  administration.  Excel¬ 
lent  arrangements  are  made  for  the  children  thus 
bereaved,  in  various  homes  for  missionaries’  chil¬ 
dren  ;  but  no  care,  however  conscientious,  can 
replace  the  God -given  relation  of  parent  and 
child.  Many  most  ardently  interested  in  the 
spread  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  have  felt  this  a 
serious  feature  in  the  foreign  mission -work  as  at 
present  conducted.  In  the  programme  for  twen¬ 
tieth-century  missions  this  element  will  be  gradu¬ 
ally  eliminated.  Separation  of  families  will  be 
only  for  a  time,  and  these  temporary  absences 
will  be  cheerfully  endured  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
and  the  Gospel. 

3.  The  administration  of  missions  should  at  once 
begin  to  be  shaj)ed  xoith  a  view  to  these  changes  tn 
missionary  methods. 

Sudden  and  radical  changes  are  not  desirable, 
nor  would  they  be  beneficial.  But  the  eyes  of 
all  engaged  in  the  executive  affairs  of  foreign 
missions  should  be  fixed  on  the  final  goal  ;  and 
every  man  appointed  and  assigned,  everv  measure 
adopted,  and  every  dollar  expended  should  aim 
at  the  final  object  and  end  of  all  foreign  mission- 
work  of  every  sort  and  character, — the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  independent,  self-supporting,  pure, 
and  self-propagating  Christian  Church  in  every 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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DR.  MILLER^  LECTURE. 

Vjsj-,y^vjj-^  ■ — “ 

I.  DR.  MILLER’S  AIMS  AS  A 
MISSIONARY. 

“  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  Hinduism  at  the  heart 
countless  evils,  countless  abuses,  have  got  entangled  with  it 
which  are  eating  away  the  best  elements  of  good  from  the 
social  life  which  it  regulates  and  the  characters  which  it 
forms.  Witbm  the  fold  of  Christendom  there  are  many 
who  not  only  object  but  who  are  indignant  when  similar 
statements  are  made  about  Christianity.  Be  the  inner 
merits  of  the  Christian  system  what  they  may,  that  system 
as  practically  exemplified  in  any  laud  or  age  has  been  full  of 
error  and  has  done  evil  as  well  as  good  to  such  ns  clinch  to  it 
sincerely.' —£aftrrtct/ro7n  Dr.  Miller’s  Lecture 

“  We  have  institutions  for  education  round  us  which  deli¬ 
berately  decline  to  torn  the  thoughts  of  those  trained  in 
them  toward  every  divine  purposes,— which  are  not  intended 
to  suggest  any  thoughts  beyond  those  that  belong  to  the 
brief  lives  of  individual  men  on  earth.  We  have  other 
institutions  which,  working  rather  on  the  Greek  and  Roman 
ideal  than  on  Christ  s,  make  it  their  one  over-mastering  aim 
io  bring  men  over  from  other  schemes  of  life  and  to  place 
them  within  the  Christian  fold.  With  neither  of  these 
classes  of  schools  and  colleges  have  I  any  quarrel.  .  .  .  Bub 
you  —amid  such  imperfection  in  those  who  trained’ you  and 
yet  nob  wholly  without  success — you,  have  been  trained 
differently.  •  •  •  /I o  you,— if  you  have  at  all  received  the 
spirit  of  your  training  to  you,  it  is  a  familiar  thought  nay 
it  is  the  guiding  thought  of  all,  that  while  God’s  moral 
work|  like  all  his  works,  is  organized  around  a  centre,  it  is 
yet  something  wider  far  than  any  church  or  system  or ’race 
nay  that  it  embraces  every  land  and  age,  and  extends  to 
every  member  of  the  human  family.” — Ibid], 

We  are  grateful  to  Dr.  Miller  for  the  honest 
and  fearless  setting  forth  of  his  views  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Education  and  Christian  Colleges,  an 
ignorance  of  which  has  made  many  in  India 
and  Europe  anticipate  results  wbicli  it  is  not 
possible  for  them  co  expect.  He  declares  that 
he  has  never  aimed  at  the  conversion  of  the 
Hindus  to  Christianity  or  their  admission  into 
the  Christian  church  j  he  has  simply  striven  to 
place  before  his  students  the  ideal  of  Christ, 
which  could  be  worked  up  and  realised  so  as  to 
benefit  India  and  the  world,  without  secession 
from  the  bosom  of  Hindn  Society  and  without 
the  abandonment  of  the  Hindu  religion.  He 
admits  that  both  Hindu  Society  and  religion 
1  are  somewhat  defective,  but  what  is  not  imper¬ 
fect  in  this  world  ?  Is  Christianity  or  the 
Christian  church  free  from  imperfections,  and 
I  do  they  not  stand  in  need  of  improvement  ?  Is 

the  very  constitution  of  the  world,  whether 
natural  or  moral,  are  as  we,  educated  and  en¬ 
lightened^  men,  with  elevated  notions  of  justice 
and  love,  can  approve  ?  If  not,  then  why  con¬ 
demn  Hinduism,  and  why  renounce  its  institu¬ 
tions,  hallowed  as  they  are  by  antiquity,  and  so 
essential  to  perfect  the  history  of  the  world  F 
Indeed,  Hinduism  has  certain  elements  in  it 
which  are  lacking  in  Christianity,  in  Judaism 
and  in  the  pagan  civilizations  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  the  story  of  the  world  cannot  be 
completed  without  them.  Hindu  Society  and  the 
Hindu  religion  have  a  unifying  'power  in  them, 
which  the  Christian  system  and  the  Christian 
nation  are  deficient  in,  and  the  former  must 
continue  to  exist  till  the  end  of  time.  The 
Hindu  can  effect  his  reformation  by  himself; 
he  needs  not  the  guidance  of  Christian  teachers 
or  Christian  literature  ;  and  Dr.  Miller,  there¬ 
fore,  has  not  thrust  Christianity  upon  his  stu¬ 
dents.  Those  missionary  organisations  wliich 
have  been  carrying  on  their  educational  work 
on  different  lines  from  his,  have  been  actuated 
by  the  lower  ideals  of  the  ancient  Pagans  and 
Jews,  viz.,  their  love  for  their  respective  section¬ 
al  communities  ;  and  though  they  may  and  will 
do  some  good,  they  do  not  represeut  the  higher 


leal,  w iiicii  IS  iiiTiTtea  oy  lu)  church 
or  creed,  and  overmastered  by  no  sellish  or 
national  influences.  Each  man  must  place 
himself  in  personal  contact  with  the  Deity  and 
feel  his  love,  and  ho  will  acquiie  strength  fiom 
Him  to  do  his  appointed  share  of  vvoi  k  in  the 
story  of  the  world,  without  abandoning  the 
community  in  which  he  is  born,  or  the  group  of 
ideals  which  has  contributed  to  the  furmatiou  of 
his  character. 

We  do  not  want  to  quarrel  with  Dr.  Miller 
for  his  opinions,  or  to  say  haid  things  about  his 
anomalous  position  ;  but  we  are  justified,  we 
believe,  in  asking  him  if  his  views  of  Mission¬ 
ary  Work  iu  India  accord  with  those  of  his 
employers — of  those  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  poor  men  and  women  of  Scotland 
who  conti ibute  so  generously  to  the  support  of 
Missionary  Colleges.  Do  they  really  believe, 
as  he  does,  that  the  Hindu  religion  is  so  good 
and  useful  to  the  Hindu  nation  aud  the  world 
that  it  should  be  preserved  and  not  displaced  by 
Christianity  ?  Do  they  really  not  expect  con¬ 
versions  to  the  Christian  religion  and  the 
foundation  and  multiplication  of  Christian  com¬ 
munities  or  chuRches  distinct  from  the  old  Hindu 
comrnunitieaipRfeVatiouB  ?  ik  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Christian  missions  have  always  been 
believed  to  be  aggressive,  designed  to  bring 
non-Christians  into  the  Christian  fold,  and 
it  is  iu  this  conviction  alone  that  they  have 
been  supported  by  the  Christians  of  Europe  and 
America  ?  They  may  be  unwise  in  cherishing 
these  wishes  and  expectations,  but  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  they  actually  do  so,  and  that  it  is  on 
this  account  that  they  give  aw£,y  such  large 
sums  for  the  missionary  enterprise?  Dr.  Miller 
knows  full  well — and  he  admits  in  his  lecture — 
that  his  views  are  novel  and  different  from  those 
of  the  majority  of  Christians.  This  being  so 
wo  say  that  his  mission  lies  not  in  India  but  in 
Scotland.  It  is  there  that  the  ideals  of  Hindu¬ 
ism  and  Christianity  are  misunderstooi.  It  is 
there  that  Df.  Miller’s  views  should  become 
current  coin.  He  is  placing  himself  in  an 
extremely  false  position  by  standing  hei’e  as  a 
representative  of  the  Christian  population  of 
Scotland  and  then  propounding  views  which  he 
himself  admits  will  offeud  the  natural  pre¬ 
judices”  of  every  Christian  party.  A  chivai- 
rous  sense  of  honor  and  integrity,  and  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  same,  in  the  midst  of  the  sin  and 
sorrow  of  this  world,  are  not  the  gift  of  simple 
culture,  but  the  blessed  endowment  of  Christi- 
tianity,  the  burden  of  which  is  that  there  is  no 
other  name  given  under  heaven  by  which  men  are 
saved  except  Christ  Jesus. 


ir,  DR.  MILLER’S  VIEW  OP  HINDUISM. 

[“  India  has  her  ideal,  and  whatever  be  the  weeds  which 
hinder  its  bringing  forth  fruit  unto  perfection,  it  is  an 
ideal  of  which  the  world  has  need.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  this  ideal  may  be  hurriedly  defined.  There  is  the  thought 
of  the  irresistable  power  that  dwells  somehow  in  the 
universe,  a  power  which  man  can  never  change  to  which  it 
is  his  only  wisdom  to  submit.  There  is  the  thought  that 
god,  that  the  divine,  is  not  merely  over  all  but  iu  all,  that 
the  whole  being  of  the  world  and  those  who  dwell  in  it  is 
the  expression  of  divinity.  There  is  the  thought  that  all 
men,  or  all  men  within  the  Hindu  pale,  are  inseparably 
linked,  are  responsible  for  one  another,  must  in  no  circum¬ 
stance  part^from  each  other.” — Extract  from  Dr.  Miller’s 
lecture. 

It  (Hinduism)  teaches  the  omnipenetrativeness  of  God. 
It  teaches  the  unitedness  and  solidarity  of  men.”  I6id.] 

That  Hindusim,  whatever  that  word  might 
connote,  has  a  singular  power  of  vitality  must  be 


"acknowledged  by  all  who  have  an^acquamtan^ 
with  it.  It  has  withstood  the  shock  of  arms  and 
survived  the  fall  of  mighty  empires,  and  may 
continue  to  live  for  some  centuries  to  come.  But 

still  we  cannot  attribute  all  those  excellencies  to 
it  which  Dr.  Miller,  in  his  large-hearted  sympathy, 
credits  it  with.  It  does  not  “  teach  the  united¬ 
ness  and  solidarity  of  men,”  and  these  two  words 
unitedness  and  solidarity — have  not  come  into 
existence  in  the  English  language  to  express  ideas 
which  were  intrinsically  Hindu,  as  alleged  by  the 
learned  doctor.  “  The  very  fact  I  can  find  no 
common  English  words  to  set  forth  these  thoughts 
is  the  clearest  proof  that  the  men  of  the  west  have 
need  of  them.”  Solidarity,  we  believe,  is  a  word 
which  was  first  used  in  France  by  men  who  knew 
nothing  of  Hinduism  and  cared  nothing  for 
any  religion  whatsoever ;  they  produced  it 
from  their  own  language  to  express  a  deep- 
felt  want,  and  now  it  is  the  common  property 
of  all  men  throughout  the  world.  It  is  evident 
that  Dr.  Miller  himself  has  no  clear  conceptions 
of  what  he  means  by  the  expression  “  solidarity  of 
men for  he  says  that  Hinduism  teaches  that 
“  all  men,  or  all  men  within  the  Hindu  pale,  are 
inseparably  linked,  are  responsible  for  one  another, 
must  in  no  circumstances  part  from  one  another.” 
What  does  Dr.  Miller  mean  ?  Is  there  not  every 
difference  in  the  world  between  a  doctrine  that 
teaches  the  solidarity  of  men  and  that  which 
teaches  the  solidarity  of  Hindus  merely — and  by 
Hindus  is  meant  caste  Hindus  ?  And  yet  the 
lecturer  speaks  of  both  as  the  same.  So  much 
for  his  grasp  of  the  Hindu  ideal. 

The  spirit  of  H  indusim  has  been  very  far  from 
what  Dr.  Miller  would  have  us  believe  ;  it  has  in¬ 
variably  been  that  of  discord  and  disruption  ;  and 
the  multitudinous  castes  and  sects  that  have  from 
time  immemorial,  prevailed  in  it,  confirm  this 
most  strongly.  The  village  system,  which  perhaj^s 
Dr.  Miller  has  in  his  mind,  was  not  designed  to 
create  or  foster  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  rna?z, 
not  even  of  a  nation',  and  the  idea  of  a  nation  has 
never  been  adequately  understood  by  the  Hindus, 
d  he  individual  members  of  the  village  communi¬ 
ties,  no  doubt,  acted  in  concert,  but  the  separate 
communities  did  not  cultivate  a  more  extended 
corporate  life,  and  could  not  therefore  “  widen  the 
outlook  of  our  race  and  help  it  on  towards  its 
divinely  appointed  goal.”  As  the  corporate  life 
of  the  villages  did  not  exert  a  wide  unifying  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  Hindus,  so  neither  did  their 
religion  have  that  effect  upon  them.  Whatever 
Dr.  Miller  might  mean  by  the  proli-vocable-omni- 
penetrativeness-which  he  has  coined,  possibly  as  a 
euphuism  for  Pantheism,  we  must  say  that  Pan¬ 
theism  has  _Aot  inclined  the  Hindus  to  wish  for  a 
union  of  mankind.  The  Pantheist,  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  supreme  spirit 
and  impatient  to  be  merged  in  it,  never 
thought  of  the  individual  or  the  race.  Instead  of 
widening  his  sphere  of  knowledge  or  sympathy, 
he  ever  laboured  to  circumscribe  it,  till  he  lost 
sight  of  everything  except  Brahma,  in  whose 
boundless  immensity  he  sought  the  extinction 
of  even  his  conciousness  of  Brahma  itself. 

_  Then  again  even  the  most  superficial  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  Pantheism  will  show  that  it 
obliterates  all  distinction  between  good  and  evil. 
Dr  Miller  admits  this  incidentally  for  he  says 
“  The  Hindu  thought  of  the  divine  in  all  thino-s 
would  take  away,  if  left  unchecked,  that  sense  of  j 
sin  and  need  which  is  the  deepest  well-spring  of 
moral  life.”  And  we  ask,  in  all  earnestness.  I 


whether  a  religion  that  tenas  lo  oiunt  ___ 
sin  can  be  looked  upon  as  having  any  ideal  to 
offer?  We  are  aware  that  even  in  European 
countries  Pantheism  is  the  fashion ;  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  accommodates  itself  so  conveniently 
to  the  depraved  views  that  are  prevale  nt  regard¬ 
ing  sin.  A  profound  belief  in  the  eternity  of 
God  underlying  all  appearances,  phenomena,  trans¬ 
actions  of  birth  and  death,  development  and  dis¬ 
solution  leads  inevitably  to  an  imperturable 
optimism.  Everything  in  the  world,  what  we  call 
bad  as  well  as  what  we  call  good,  the  ugly  as  well 
as  the  beautiful  to  our  eyes,  the  painful  as  well 
as  the  pleasurable  to  our  senses,  is  God.  Hence 
it  is  Walt  Whitman,  who  adopts  this  creed,  pro¬ 
claims 

T  make  the  poem  of  evil  also — 

I  commemorate  that  part  also. 

I  am  mjself  just  as  inneb  evil  as  good,  and  so 
my  nation  is, 

And  I  say  there  is  in  fact  no  evil. 

(Or  if  there  is,  I  say  it  is  jnst  as  important  to  you,  to  the 
land,  or  to  me,  as  anything  else). 

In  strict  conformity  with  this  view  of  things, 
Whitman  includes  Satan,  the  genius  of  evil,  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  revolt,  in  his  conception  of 
divinity. 

If  the  lecturer  had  spoken  of  Islam  as  contri¬ 
buting,  to  a  large  extent,  to  educate  mankind  to 
understand  and  realise  their  unity  and  solidarity, 
by  its  stern  doctrine  of  the  absolute  oneness  of 
the  Deity,  to  whom  all  believers,  of  whatever 
nation  or  countr^r^  are  alike  dear  and  precious,  and 
before  whom  the  Sultan  and  the  faquir  stand 
on  the  same  platform,  we  would  have  had  no 
quarrel  with  him.  What  Islam  seeks  to  effect 


by  the  doctrine  of  God’s  unity  and  sovereignty, 
Christianity  strives  to  achieve  by  its  exalted 
teaching  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  man ;  and  its  countless  schemes, 
for  the  enlightenment  and  happiness  of  mankind, 
prosecuted  throughout  the  world,  at  a  great  sacri¬ 
fice  of  money  and  men,  attests  its  efficacy.  We 
really  do  not  know  how  Dr.  Miller  has  come  to 
regard  Hindusim  in  the  light  in  which  he  has  re¬ 
presented  it.  What  service  Hindusim  has  not 
been  able  to  accomplish  or  aimed  at  accomplish¬ 
ing,  the  Sanskrit  language  and  literature  have,  to 
a  certain  extent,  been  able  to  perform,  and  if  Dr. 
Miller  had  cared  to  acquaint  himself  with  these 
he  miiiht  have  been  saved  from  such  arbi- 
tary  assumption  and  painful  speculation,  detri¬ 
mental  both  to  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  to 
the  cause  of  Missions  which  he  is  supposed  to  re¬ 
present  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

III.  DR.  MILLER’S  CONCEPTION  OP 
THE  CHRISTIAN  IDEAL. 

If  Dr.  Miller’s  conception  of  the  Hindu  ideal 
[eris  on  the  side  of  extravagance,  his  conception 
of  tlie  Christian  ideal  errs  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  There  is  some  excuse  for  his  belauding 
'the  Hindu  ideal,  for  his  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  of  Hinduism  is  pitifully  restricted, 

I  but  there  is  no  iustification  for  his  belittling  the 
Christian  ideal.  The  weakest  part  of  his  lec¬ 
ture  is  where  he  tries  to  place  before  his  readers 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  Christian  ideal.  In 
Older  that  we  may  not  be  accused  of  misinter¬ 
preting  his  views,  by  commenting  on  isolated 
passages,  we  quote  here  in  extenso  that  part  of 
the  lecture  where  he  expounds  the  Christian 

ideal  ;  — 

“  Nearly  nineteen  centuries  ago  one  appeared 


viceable  for 
man  should 


who  set  forth  a  new  ideal,  Supported  oy  sign! 
iTiaiiy  kinds  th;it  God  was  witli  liini  and  by  sueli  a 
life  of  purity  and  love  as  no  one  else  has  lived  be¬ 
fore  or  since,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Jesus  called  the 
Christ,  set  before  men  a  scheme  of  life  which  as  a 
matter  of  simple  fact  wrouglit  towards  the  union  of 
many  of  the  races,  has  wronj^ht  towards  the  union 
and  interaction  of  their  ideals,  aud  has  given  new 
life  to  whatever  noble  thoughts  had  been  previons- 
ly  at  work  in  any  of  them.  He  was  met  by  rejec¬ 
tion  and  a  cruel  death.  That  became,  when  it  was 
rightly  understood,  the  surest  proof  of  his  heavenly 
message  and  the^  chiefest  means,  by  which  his  new 
ideal  put  forth  his  power.  .And  what  wa«  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  ideal?  In  briefest  outline  it  was  this. 
Not  only  for  a  nation  or  a  people  but  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  man,  the  living  God  has  care.  Bach  man 
may  kuow  for  himself  that  God  loves  him.  Each 
man  may  live  on  earth  amid  all  earth’s  sin  aud 
I  sorrow  knowing  as  one  of  the  contents  of  his  own 
experience  that  a  loving  all-comprehending  Being 
^.^^is  taking  the  guidance  of  his  life  and  making  it  ser- 

,’i  •  lir  •  *11  11  1  rf-*.® 


inconceivably  noble  ends.  That  each 
man  suouiu  thus  see  God  for  himself,  should  be 
vFi-i'i  taught,  strengthened,  guided,  in  personal  inter- 
course  with  God,  that  he  should  be  set  to  work — 
not  to  meditation  only  but  actually  set  to  work — 
for  the  good  of  men,  knowing  that  he  is  working 
in  God’s  way  and  for  God’s  ends  :  that  was  Christ’s 
ideal  of  human  life.  Does  it  not  seem  an  unap- 
proacliable  ideal,  altogether  tw'o  high  and  bard  for 
any  man  ?  Is  it  not  *  a  mere  vision  which  has  no 
solidity  or  substance  in  it  ?  So  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  those  who  hear  of  it  have  always  hither 
to  considered  it, — the  overwhelming  majority,  and 
yet  not  all.  For  with  the  setting  forth  of  that  new 
ideal  there  came  also  a  new  power.  It  was  found, 
as  Jesus  had  foretold,  that  when  he  left  the  world 
^  there  came  a  new  impulse  which  took  hold  of  some. 
That  power  he  had  called  the  Comforter,  that  is, 
the  Strengthener.  And  that  power  has  strengthen¬ 
ed  some*  In  every  generation  there  have  been 
some  who  through  acceptance  of  Christ’s  ideal  have 
found  heaven  laid  open  to  them,  have  known  God 
to  be  with  them  in  their  common  life,  have  seen 
what  God’s  purpose  for  them  was,  and  have  striven 
Tv  with  might  and  main  to  work  it  out.  They  have 
lived,  paradoxical  though  it  be,  lives  of  sorrow  at  the 
same  time  of  joy, — of  sorrow  for  the  suffering  aud 
r.;  darkness  round  them,  of  sorrow  becanse  men  will 
M  cot  receive  Christ’s  ideal  of  life  or  any  ideal  at  all, 
yet  lives  of  joy  because  God  is  near  them  and  lets 
them  know  that  the  accomplishment  of  His  designs 
is  sure.  So  they  pass  through  life,  doing  the  thing 
that  is  given  them  to  do,  assured  that  it  will  be  of 
nse  some  day,  contented  therefore  though  every  one 
around  them  be  laughing  at  their  folly.” 

We  ask  in  all  earnestness  :  Is  this  all,  Dr. 
Miller,  that  Christ  came  to  teach  ?  Is  there 
nothing  more  for  human  beings  to  learn  from 
the  life  and  deatli  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  than 
that  not  only  for  a  nation  or  a  people  but  for 
each individval  man,  the  living  God  has  care;” 
and  there  is  power  from  on  high  to  strengthen 
some  to  lead  a  life  of  usefulness  and  self-sacri¬ 
fice  ?  Is  this  all  the  teaching  of  the  God-man  ? 
Has  the  sacrifice  on  the  Cross  no  special  signifi¬ 
cance  for  us  poor,  miserable,  sin-stained  crea¬ 
tures — who  find  so  much  that  is  utterly  degrad¬ 
ing  and  mean  even  in  our  highest  efforts  to  do 
good  to  others?  Have  the  ambassadors  of 

Christ  in  India  no  other  message  to  deliver  to 
the  teeming  millions  of  this  counti-y  who,  even 
without  the  teaching  of  missionaries,  know  full 
well  that  there  is  a  God  that  cares  for  them — 
for  such  a  belief  is  instinctive  in  man — but  find 
it  utterly  impossible  to  have  their  aspirations 
after  a  higher  spiritual  life  satisfied  ?  Why  your 
theology,  Dr.  Miller,  just  stops  short  of  the  very 
A.  B.  C.  of  the  reliiriou  of  our  Divine  Master. 
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hit  we  have  not  thus  learnt  Christ, — from  those 

of  your  fellow-missionaries  who  have  brought  us 

from  darkness  into  light.  Surely  you  have 
something  more  to  say  about  Christ? — some 
message  like  that  delivered  by  St.  Paul  who 
said  “  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all  that 
whicli  also  I  received,  how  that  CJurist  died  for 
our  sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures.’^  Surely 
you  have  something  to  say  about  the  Atone¬ 
ment  of  Christ  for  man’s  sin  ?  This  is  what 
the  late  Bev.  Dr.  W.  R.  Dale — who  by  the  bye 
was  considered  by  many  to  be  not  quite  ortho¬ 
dox— -had  to  say: — “We  must  declare  with 
John,  that  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins 
of  the  world.  We  may  have  many  things  to 
tell  men,  but  if  we  profess  to  deliver  to  men 
the  contents  of  the  Christian  revelation,  this 
must  be  among  the  very  elements  of  our  mes¬ 
sage.”  We  kuow  what  the  reply  is  likely  to 
be  ; — “  T  his  is  all  old  fashioned  theology,  which 
won’t  suit  modern  times,  and  especially  the 
students  past  and  present  of  the  Madras  Christian 
College.  We  have  passed  the  dogmatic  stage 

and  we  need  a  racioualization  of  Christian  door- 
*  ^ 

ma.”  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  old  fashioned 
dogmatic  theology  it  is  that  still  holds  sway  in 
Christian  countries,  and  that  it  is  to  proclaim 
this  old,  old  story  that  men  and  vyomen  have 
saciificed  and  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  their 
very  lives  even  ?  We,  who,  in  this  land,  have 
been  drawn  from  Hinduism  shall  be  satisfied 
with  this  old  fashioned  theology.  We  have 
not  as  yet  reached  that  stage  of  enlightenment 
that  has  necessitated  the  discarding  of  this 
theology,  and  we  hope  we  shall  never  reacli  that 
stage;  and,  moreover,  it  would  appear  that  we 
are  not  altog’etlier  in  bad  company  though  our 
ideal  may  appear  low  and  imperfect;  for  we 
have  an  idea  that  some  of  the  most  mighty 
intellects  of  the  day  still  cling  to  this  very 
ideal.  _ 

Dr.  Miller’s  Lecture.— Cur  special  supplement 
contains  some  important  articles  on  Dr.  Miller’s 
lecture  from  esteemed  contributors.  They  will, 
we  are  sure,  help  to  clear  several  obscure  points 
in  Dr.  Miller’s  remarkable  lecture.  The  one  by 
a  European  Missionary  deals  specially  with  Dr. 
Miller’s  ideal  of  Hinduism,  and  when  we 
say  that  the  writer  is  one  who  has  devoted 
long  years  to  a  critical  study  of  Hindu  litera¬ 
ture,  and  baa  .^lao  a  wide  prootioal  knowledge 
of  Hinduism,  our  readers  will  know  what 
value  to  attach  to  his  utterances.  The  Rev.  L. 
P.  Larsen  of  the  Danish  Mission  also  makes  a 
very  thoughtful  contribution  to  the  subject.  The 
first  part  of  his  lecture  is  probably  meant  as  a 
bint  to  us  that  we  should  not  attach  much  value 
to  the  utterances  of  the  Hindu.  We  are  fully 
aware  of  the  glorious  inconsistencies  of  our 
contemporary,  but,  in  this  case,  we  were  obliged 
to  attach  some  importance  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Hindu  of  Dr.  Miller’s  lecture,  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  the  lecture  has  had  just  the  effect  which 
Dr.  Miller  intended  that  it  should  not  have  and 
that  is  making  the  Hindus  to  be  content  with 
their  low  and  imperfect  ideal  without  helping 
them  to  realize  the  higher  ideal  as  it  is  in 
Christ.  The  latter  portion  of  Mr,  Larsen’s 
paper  is  extremely  important,  for  it  subjects 
Dr,  Miller’s  wordy  lecture  to  a  very  keen  and 
critical  analysis.  The  other  contributions  are 
also  important  as  viewing  the  lecture  from 
different  standpoints.  Our  own  opinions,  which 
are  the  result  of  our  most  sacred  convictions,  we 
have  given  elsewhere,  in  plain,  unequivocal  lan¬ 
guage,  aud  without  any  bitterness  of  spirit. 
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10.  Hindus  “  have  not  to  do  with  churches  or  with 
Missionaries’*  for  “  in  them  there  is  evil  and  mistake.’' 
“They  have  no  authority  as  your  guides.”  ‘‘  It  is  of 
Christ  you  have  to  judge.’  But  how  are  they  to  judge  of 
Christ  except  through  the  churches,  Missionaries  and 
the  Bible  ?  In  these  are  tlie  means  appointed  by  God 
to  bring  Christ  before  the  world.  1  suppose  this  was 
said  in  order  both  to  keep  the  students  from  the  iuflu* 
•ence  of  Missionaries  and  apart  from  the  church.  Again, 
the  Dr.  says  He  “  Christ  stands  apart,  seeking  to  found 
no  sect  and  to  upset  none.”  He  certainly  sought,  and 
is  seeking,  to  upset  all  sects  that  act  contrary  to  his 
ideal.  And  He  sought,  and  is  still  seeking,  to  gather 
His  followers  into  a  sect,  a  community  or  a  fold,  church 

or  a  kingdom?  . 

S.  “It  is  not  with  Christianity,  but  witb_  Christ 
alone  you  hare  to  do.”  Is  there  any  meaning  in  this  ? 
Can  one  separate  Christ  from  Christianity  ?  What  is 
Christianity  but  the  teaching  of  Christ?  And  how 
do  we  know  Christ  except  by  means  of  his  teaching  or 
Christianity  ?  If  Hindus  are  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  teaching  of  Christ,  they  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him  as  a  person. 

9.  Lastly,  we  come  near  to  the  most  important  ut¬ 
terances  of  Dr.  Miller,  for  he  states  the  aim  of  the 


terances  of  Dr.  Miller,  tor  ne  states  me  aim  oi  uuc 
Christian  College  to  be  not  to  bring  the  students  over 
to  other  schemes  of  life  and  to  place  them  within  the 
'■$1  Christian  fold.  This  was  the  impression  produced  by  the 
Collef^e  upon  Missionaries  in  India  for  some  time  ;  now 
it  is  authoritatively  stated.  “  We  have,”  says  Dr.  Miller, 

■“  institutions  for  education  round  us  which  deliberately 
decline  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  those  trained  in  them 
towards  every  divine  purpose— which  are  not  intend¬ 
ed  to  suggest  any  thoughts  beyond  those  that  belong  to 
the  brief  lives  of  individual  mau  on  earth.  We  have 
ether  institutions,  which,  working  rather  on  the  Greek 
and  Roman  ideals  than  on  Christ’s,  make  it  their  one 
overmastering  aim  lo  bring  men  over  from  other 
schemes  of  life  and  to  place  them  within  the  Ch*-iatian 

fold*’  “You  have  been  trained  differently.  ine  nrst 
mentioned  Institutions  are  those  of  Government  and 
Hindu  The  second  are  Mission  Schools  whose  aim  is 
to  bring  the  students  to  the  Chnrch.  Bubthe  students 
of  the  Christian  College  have  been  differently  trained. 

V  fv-  They  have  not  been  trained  to  come  over  from  other 
schemes  of  life,  to  the  Church,  for  it  is 
'  Christ  that  thev  should,  though  ho  commanded  the  6rsb 
preachers  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations, 

?ion  therefore  is  that  not  to  aim  tobnng  the  ^mdus  from 
Hinduism  bo  the  church  is  the  plan  of  Christ  and 
Sm  to  bring  them  to  the  church  is  to  work  on  the 
Creek  and  Roman  ideal.  Were  the  matter  not  so  sen- 
ous  we  would  feel  inclined  to  laugh  at  such  an 
^spedally  coming  as  it  does  from  a  so-called  Mis- 

WhTt  will  now  the  Scotch  People  and  the  Mission- 

ary  Societies  who  support  the  f  f 

Will  they  still  spend  their  money  on  an  .^nsGtution 
which  declares  that  it  does  nob  aim  to  bring  men  to 

the  at  function  of  Hiuduism 

in  theltorr  o“  the  world  is-1.  To  teach  the  corruption 
of  religions  ideas  and  2.  The  inability  of  man  by  reason  to 
find  out  God. 

surest  hindrances  to  the  spread  ^^'^3 

is  the  fact  that  the  representatives  and 
o(  the  Gospel  aro  so  among  themseW^^ 

■nrtn  Christians  around  us  might  well  say  Go 

d' settle  vour  own  mutnal  differences  and  then 
when  h«“  e  done  that,  it  will  be  time  for  yon 
to  ask  ns  to  accept  the  one  unbroken  testimony 
which  yon  will  then  perhaps  be  able  to 
We  need  among  missionaries  and  among  C  r  • 
^sX'allyabapt-nrofloveto  bind  our  hear  s 
in  one.  We  need  to  pray  one  for  another  that, 
where  there  is  error  of  teaching  or  mistake  of 

ethod,  the  enlightening__sp.rit 


and  tierce  things/"'  Am  i  become  yonr  enemy, 
Dr.  Miller,  becanso  I  tell  yon  the  truth  r  For 
myself  I  can  testify  that  it  w’ould  bo  far  more 
congenial  to  let  the  whole  thing  pass  without  a 
wonl.  And  indeed  the  question  arises,  as  I  write, 

Is  it  really  necessary  to  write  a  word,  for  does  not 
the  Lecture  proclaim  its  own  condemnation  when 
it  distinctly  declares  that  the  lecturer  aod  that  the 
Christian  College  do  not  seek  “  to  bring  men  over 
from  other  schemes  of  life  and  place  them  withm 
the  Christian  fold.”  That  negative  description  is 
more  briefly  given  in  the  “Christian  Patriot  s  report 
of  the  lecture  as  “  not  working  towards  conversion’ 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  sufflclently  accurate 
account  of  what  was  actually  said.  It  would  bave 
been  an  immense  relief  to  many  minds  to  fin 
that  on  that  point  the  ”  Christian  Patriot  was 
inaccurate,  and  it  was  wdth  great  sorrow  that  I 
read  the  words  as  they  appear  in  the  authentic 
■report.  For  they  leave  no  possiblity  of  doubt  in 
the  readers  mind.  They  compel  the  melancholy 
conclusion  that  the  Christian  College  is  not  ag¬ 
gressively  missionary.  Dr.  Miller  lays  great  stress 
on  “  Christ’s  ideal,”  hut  the  question  might  be 
asked:  what  is  Christ’s  ideal  of  a  missionary  ?  ^^Is 
he  not  to  be  a  “  fisher  of  men,”  to  “  catch  men 
not  to  proselytise,  not  to  get  men  to  transfer  their 
truregenerated  hearts  and  Cbristless  lives  from 
Hiudnism  to  Christianity.  If  Dr.  Miller  means 
that  Missionaries  are  proselytisers  and  that 
their  methods  encourage  people  to  come  over 
to  Christianity  without  coming  to  Christ,  then  it 
seems  to  nao  that  he  ought  to  “  have  a  quarrel 
with  those  who  practise  such  unworthy  tactics. 
But  the  true  missionary  is  not  a  proselytiser  and 


m 


i,  l/UO  -  ^  0  L 

th"  t?nti“i‘n  \“ove!“  B^t  Tbe^truth  must  be 
apeak  ®  times  when  silence  would  be 

spoken  <1°^  ^  ‘^i„3elf  anticipates  that  his 

guilty.  Dr.  Miller  n  ohalleoge  and 

"But  why  should  he  anticipate  -unkind 


yet  the  true  missionary,  constrained  by  the  love  of 
Christ  and  realising  that  out  of  Christ  is  no  sal¬ 
vation,  for  neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other, 
“  for  there  is  no  other  name  given  among  men 
whereby  hetnust  be  saved,”  if  saved  at  all — can  do 
no  other  than  make  it  his  one  over  mastering  aim 
to  bring  men  over  from  other  schemes  of  life — 
which  is  an  enpheraisra  for  the  ways  of  death — and 
place  then  within  the  Christian  fold.  If  that  were 
not  my  one  over-mastering  aim  I  should  take  my 
passage  in  the  next  steamer  home.  The  apostle 
Paul  determined  nob  to  know  anything  among  men 
save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  and  that  mast 
be  the  determination  of  every  missionary  whether 
in  the  bazaar  or  in  the  class-room.  The  preaching 
of  the  Cross  is  an  offence  but  the  offence  of  the 
Cross  must  not  cease.  We  are  not  missionaries,  if 
our  one  over-mastering  aim  be  not  first  to  bring 
Christ  and  Him  crucified  to  the  people  and  then  to 
bring  the  people  to  Christ.  And  then  it  will  surely 
follow,  as  a  proof,  that  they  have  come  to  Christ, 
that  they  will  be  brought  over  from  other  schemes 
of  life  and  placed  within  the  Christian  fold.  We 
cannot  be  content  with  such  transference,  but  in  the 
ab.sence  of  it  we  have  no  evidence  of  conversion.  A 
man  cannot  be  a  Christian  behind  a  caste  mark ; 
for  with  the  heart  man  believeth  onto  righteous¬ 
ness  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto 
salvation. 


a  Native  Clergyman.—'  The  place  of  Hinduism 
,a  the  story  of  the  world”  by  Dr.  Miller  has  created  a  great 
sensation  in  Christian  and  in  non  Christian  circles  through- 
ant  India.  The  Christians  feel  pained  and  disappointed, 
ind  the  Hindus  .»re  elated  and  exulting.  I'lie  Hindus 
for  the  last  few  years  were  walking  among  the 
brands  kindled  by  Col.  Olcott  and^  Madam  Blavabsky, 
and  when  these  flames  were  going  out  Dr.  Miller 
has  come  to  the  rescue  and  rekindled  them  and  asked 
the  Hindus  'to  walk  in  the  flame  of  their  fire,’  The  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Dr.  Miller  at  the  end  of  more  than  thirty  years 
of  Missionary  life  are  almost  the  same  which  he  held  at  the 
beo'inning  of  his  Missionary  career,  with  this  difference  that 
hi^view  about  the  Salvation  of  mankind  is  not  as  explii  it 
and  outspoken  as  in  his  lectures  on  ‘The  Plan  of  History* 
delivered  in  1862.  Few  will  differ  from  him  so  far  as  his 
views  are  concerned  regarding  ‘the  plan  of  history’  of  the 
world.  God  has  not  left  and  He  does  not  leave  Man  without 
His  light  and  guidance.  Every  race  and  nation  is  an  in- 


lianflH  of  God  to  fulfil  ma  purposes  Hinau— 
ism  had  its  place  to  fulfil  in  the  Divine  plan  aud  purpose  of 
the  world.  At  this  time  of  the  day  few  there  are  among 
Christians  much  less  among  Missionaries  who  will  decry 
Hinduism  altogether  and  condemn  it  as  a  mere  collection  of 
degrading  superstitions. 

There  are  glimmerings  of  light  and  truth  amidst  ‘  a  be¬ 
wildering  inextricable  jungle  of  delusions,  confusions,  false¬ 
hoods  and  absurdities.’  The  main  ideas  uni^erlying  in  pan¬ 
theism,  polytheism,  incarnation  and  transmigration  are  not 
altofrether  absurd  and  delusive,  but  contain  faint  outlines  of 
Truth  fully  developed  in  Christianity.  Pantheism  is  a  per¬ 
version  of  the  universal  immanence  of  Divine  spirit;  polythe¬ 
ism  is  bat  a  crude  representation  of  the  emanations  of 
Divine  glory.  ‘  The  ascent  of  man'  is  foreshadowed  in  the 
Avatars  aud  transmigration  is  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  sonl-  But  all  such  fore-shadows,  according 
to  the  Divine  plan  of  the  world  must  find  their  fulfilment 
in  Christianity  and  in  Christianity  alone.  As  according  to 
“  the  plan  of  History  of  the  world”  Christianity  not  only 
submerged  but  superseded  the  religions  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Homans,  the  Gotbs,  the  Vandals  and  other  northern  barba¬ 
rians,  so  it  must  also  not  only  incorporate  bub  supersede 
the  religious  beliefs  of  India.  Dr,  Miller  has  nob  clearly 
stated  what  Hindus  ought  to  do  to  be  saved  He  says,  ‘  It 
i.s  of  Christ  you  will  have  to  judge’  and  ‘  Let  Christ  reveal 
His  secret  to  you  and  let  Him  establish  His  ideal  in  you.* 
Bub  he  says  nothing  about  the  necessity  of  one’s  confessing 
Christ,  before  Christ  can  reveal  His  secret  to  one  and 
establish  His  ideal  in  him.'  Christ  himself  says  ‘  Everyone 
therefore  who  shall  confess  me  before  men  him  will  J  con¬ 
fess  before  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven  ’  ‘  He  that  believ- 
eth  hath  everlasting  life’  ‘Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me 
and  my  word  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  ashamed.'  Dr. 
Miller  says,  ”  It  is  of  Christ  you  will  have  to  judge.  He 
stands  apart,  seeking  to  found  no  sect  and  to  upset  none, 
seeking  only  to  make  men  know  that  each  one  of  them  has 
a  place  in  the  Father’s  heart,  that  each  one  of  them  may 
find  his  proper  place  in  the  universe  to  fill,  and  that  even  if 
that  place  brings  trial  and  sorrows  with  it,  the  Father’s 
divine  alchemy  can  turn  these  in  the  long  run  into  blessed¬ 
ness.’  The  practical  effect  of  such  teaching,  especially  as  it 
comes  from  a  veteran  Missionary  of  such  unique  position 
and  authority  as  Dr.  Miller  is  that  Hindus  will  not  care  to 
come  to  the  Ideal,  of  Whom  Dr.  Miller  so  eloquently  speaks, 
and  will  not  feel  the  necessity  of  a  Saviour  ;  and  they  will, 
now  and  then,  perhaps,  as  true  disciples  of  Dr.  Miller’s  only 
take  ‘a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  hilltops,  valleys  and  ridges’ 
from  the  height  on  which  they  stand  feeling  quite  self- 
eaSicient  and  satisfied  with  their  present  position  and  will 
try  to  defend  their  position  however  corrnpt,  immoral  or 
superstitious  with  their  usual  ‘  delettantism,  speculation 
aud  a  kind  of  amateur-search  after  truth.’ 

Dr,  Miller  may  have  his  own  high  ideals  of  Missionary- 
work  bub  he  has  no  warrant  to  depreciate  the  ideals  of 
other  Missionaries  and  to  say  that  they  work  ‘  rather  on 
the  Greek  and  Roman  ideal  than  on  Christ’s.’  What  was 
the  marching  orders  of  the  Apostles,  but,  ‘  Go  ye  therefore 
and  make  desciples.  of  all  the  nations  baptising  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  teaching  them  to  observe  whatever  I  commanded 
you.'  fct.  Peter  says,  ‘  Repent  and  be  baptised  overone 
of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesos  Christ  onto  the  remission  of 
your^  sins.'  ‘  Then  they  that  received  his  word  were 
baptised’  The  above  passages  clearly  point  out  that  the 
ideal  ^  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  Missionaries,  is  the 
very  ideal  of  Christ's  and  that  of  His  Apostles  Dr.  Miller 
says.'  ‘  It  is  nob  with  Christianity  it  is  with  Christ  alone, 
you  have  to  do.’  But  hovv  can  one  do  with  Christ  alone 
without  confessing  Him  before  men,  and  ccepting  Chris¬ 
tianity  ?  Protap  Chandra  Mozemdar,  the  Brahrao  leader, 
puts  the  same  question  in  one  of  hislectui'es.  ‘The  claims  of 
Christ  cannot  be  set  aside  ;  the  Brahmo  Samaj  has 
familiarised  India  with  his  name  to  which  we  bow.  But 
how  far  can  we  accept  him  without  accepting  the  victorious 
religion  called  after  his  name — the  religion  of  Christianity? 
It  shall  and  must  have  its  due  influence  in  India.  Let  but 
each  Ch  ristian  here  show  forth  Christ  ?’ 

’  sa'ys  Dr.  Miller,  with  Churches 
and  Missionaries.  The  very  plan  of  the  world  shows  as  we 
nave  seen  that  in  them  there  is  evil  and  mistake.  They  are 
not  to  be  your  standards.  They  have  no  authority  as  your 


gm^s.  If  the  Hindus  have  not  to  do  with  the  Churches 
or  Missionaries  with  what  or  whom  have  thev  to  do  to 
know  about  Christ  ?  Dr.  Miller  will  say  ‘  that  all  first 
hand  information  about  what  he  was.  and  did  and  taught 

!n  that  iaformatiori 

m  little  compass  is  to  bo  had  from  a  Society  suDnortad 

and  organized  by  the  Churches,  and  Missionaries  are 
Its  distributors.  As  the  learned  Doctor  recommends 
his  audience  not  to  do  with  Missionaries  then  let 
all  the  Mission  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  more  in  particular— 
ttat  grand  edifice  of  Dr.  Miller’s-the  Christian  College 
be  closed  and  let  all  the  Missionaries  return  to  tl  ‘ 
||tiv^and|^n^e^r.  Miller  himself  away 


October. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  Dr.  Miller  has  given 
ntterance  to  the  following  words  regarding  the  responsi* 
bility  of  the  Christian  Church— And  now  the  Church  of 
God  is  set  up  among  those  who  had  been  destined  to  be  the 
leaders  of  mankind.  From  henceforth  the  history  of  the 
Church  is  the  history  of  the  world.  From  henceforth  all 
depends  on  whether  it  is  advancing  or  going  backwards,  for 
in  it  alone  is  there  hope  of  lasting  good,  of  real  progress  for 
mankind^  But  now  after  more  than  thirty  years  of  Indian 
experience  the  learned  Doctor  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  Churches  and  Missionaries  there  is  evil  and  mistake  and 
they  have  no  authority  to  be  the  guides  of  the  people  of 
this  land’  Supposing  that  there  is  ‘  evil  and  mistake’  in 
the  Churches  and  Missionaries,  it  does  nob  follow  that  ‘they 
have  no  authority  to  be  the  guides  ’  of  the  people  of  India. 
So  far  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  are 
concerned  the  whole  of  Christendom  has  no  eccle.sia8fical 
or  sectarion  difference  Dr,  Philip  Schaff— a  much  higher 
authority  on  the  Christian  Church  aud  its  History  than 
Dr.  Miller — makes  the  following  statement  on  the  doctiinal 
consensus  among  Christians  and  with  this  statement  I 
£.]o,«0  ; — “We  must  recognize  an  already  existing  and  well 
established  historical  basis  of  union  among  Christians.  All 
true  believers  are  one  in  Christ,  their  common  Lord  aud 
Saviour,  one  in  saving  faith,  one  in  love,  one  in  hope,  one  in 
their  spiritual  life.  This  unity  e.xisted  from  the  beginning 
in  all  ages  and  is  only  marred  aud  interrupted,  but  nob  de¬ 
stroyed  by  ecclesiastical  and  sectarian  divisions.  The  nearer 
we  approach  to  Christ  in  prayer  and  devotion,  the  nearer 
we  approach  one  another.  The  more  Christ-like  we  become 
the  more  we  esteem  and  love  the  brethren.  All  Christians 
read  the  same  Bible,  drink  from  the  same  spiritual  rtick, 
can  join  in  the  same  Psalms  and  the  same  Te  Deum  and 
Gloria  in  excelsis  ;  Calvinists  and  Armenians  forget  their 
theological  quarrels  when  they  sing  ‘  Rock  of  Ages’  of  the 
Calvinist  Toplady,  and  ‘  Jesus  lover  of  my  soul  'of  the 
Armenian  Wesley.  There  is  not  only  a  uniou  of  life  and 
sentiment  but  also  a  doctrinal  union  already  at  baud  which  we 
must  never  lose  out  of  sight.  We  have  a  common  alcumenical 
basis  in  the  Apostles’  Creed  and  the  Nicene  Greed  which  we 
hold  and  piofess  even  with  Greek  and  Roman  Christians  in 
distinction  not  only  from  all  followers  of  false  religion,  but 
also  from  heretics  and  infidels. 

These  two  venerable  Creeds  are  to  this  day  the  doctrinal 
bond  of  union  between  the  three  great  branches  of 
Chri.stendom — the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Evangelical — 
and  between  the  different  ages  of  the  Church.  They  can 
never  be  abolished  or  superseded.  They  carry  with  them 
au  authority  and  force  as  no  other  coufessioa." 

«■ - -"The  faith  of  the  Trinity  lies. 

Shrined  for  ever  and  ever  in  those  grand  old  words  and  wise ; 
A  gem  in  a  beautiful  setting  ;  still,  at  Matin-time, 

The  service  of  Holy  Communion  rings  the  ancient  chime  ; 
Wherever  in  marvellous  minster,  or  village  churches  small, 
Men  to  the  Man  that  is  God  out  of  their  misery  call, 

Swelled  by  the  rapture  of  cloirs,  or  born  on  the  poor  man's 
word. 

Still  the  gloriou.s  Nicene  confession  unaltered  is  heard  ; 


C-.f 


Most  like  the  song  that  the  angels  are  singing  around  the 
throne. 

With  their  ‘  Holy  !  Holy  !  Holy  !’  to  the  great  Thrill  in  one.” 


''First  Work  local  churcli  Organization  as  a 

Tf  a  Loca^Church  local  church  organization,  has  as  its 
first  duty  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Securing  a  pastor 
and  a  preacher  and  a  choir  are  secondary  matters. 
The  individual  Christian,  clergyman,  or  layman,  has 
a  prime  duty  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  outside 
Avorld,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  but  that  is  merely 
a  preliminary  step  to  bringing  in  those  who  are  thus 
won,  to  be  trained  by  means  of  Bible  study.  A 
church  can  get  on  for  years,  and  do  a  good  work 
meanwhile,  without  a  pastor  or  a  preacher  or  an 
organist  or  a  choir,,  if  its  members  are  faithful  in 
mutual  Bible  study  ;  but  a  church  cannot  do  its 
work  properly,  or  even-  attempt  it,  without  common 
Bible  study,  even  though  it  has  an  eloquent  and  ear¬ 
nest  preacher,  a  first-class  organist,  and  the  fanciest 
and  highest-priced  quartet  in  the  country.  One 
moral,  in  view  of  this  fundamental  truth,  is.  If  you 
have  but  a  limited  sum  for  outlay,  let  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  Bible-school  organization  be  first 
paid,  even  before  the  other  ordinary  cost  of  pulpit 
and  choir.  ' 
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For  The  Amehicax  Friend. 

PKACTK'AL  .MISSIOXARIKS  FOR 
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The  great  clitHeulty  eonfroiiting  missionaries  to-day 
lies  not  in  selecting  the  lields  where  they  may  be 
called,  but  in  knowing  how  to  reach  people  and  how 
to  bring  them  to  (Tirist.  It  is  not  “  whatT’  “  whereF’ 
It  is  “  how.  ’  I  his  is  by  no  means  an  insignificant 
matter,  for,  by  knowing  how,  many  souls  may  be 
brouo'ht  into  the  ark  of  safetv;  but  by  not  knowino; 
how,  inanv  inav  be  lost. 

Electricity,  which  used  to  kill  cattle,  burn  houses, 
tear  trees  down,  and  do  nothing  but  damage,  now 
lights  np  our  halls,  con^'eys  our  messages  and  moves 
our  gigantic  machines,  simply  by  our  knowing  how 
to  utilize  that  power.  Indeed,  the  instruction  of  our 
Sayiour  to  His  disciples,  “  Be  ye  as  wise  as  serpents 
and  harmless  as  doyes,'’  can  be  well  applied  to  the 
missionaries  of  to-day.  It  does  not,  how’ever,  mean 
for  us  to  be  cunning,  tricky,  or  full  of  devilish  de¬ 
vices;  but  it  means  to  be  wise  and  clever,  so  that  we 
mav  be  able  to  detect  the  sinful  foes  of  Satan,  and  to 
fight  a  good  fight  of  faith,  and  thus  to  labor  for  the 
expansion  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

In  recent  times  people  who  furnish  means  for  the 
missionaries  are  astonished  at  the  immense  amount  of 
money  expended  for  their  work;  and  the  missionaries 
are  discouraged  in  not  having  many  souls  saved.  Per¬ 
haps  it  may  not  be  true  in  every  country,  but  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact  in  Japan.  Xow,  then,  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  unfavorable  state^  of  affairs?  It  may  be 
that  the  Japanese  are  too  indifferent  and  careless  in 
religious  matters,  or  that  they  are  strong  antagonizers 
of  Christianity,  holding  either  the  materialistic  or 
polytheistic  view  of  things.  These  may  all  be,  but 
we,  the  laborers  of  Christ,  are  largely  at  fault  in  not 
knowing:  how  to  use  the  money  which  is  contributed 
for  eyangelizing  the  nation,  and  also  in  not  knowing 
how'  to  exercise  our  influence  among  the  masses  of 
men ;  in  short,  we  fail  to  succeed  by  not  knowdng  how 
to  reach  the  people.  The  lack  of  missionary  funds 
caused  mission  boards  to  seek  natiye  pastors  and  evan¬ 
gelists  among  the  discharged  government  officers,  the 
common  school  teachers,  or  the  country  physician,  who 
.  had  no  thorough  equipment  either  in  an  intellectual 
or  spiritual  way. 

;  A  policeman  who  used  to  receive  a  salary  of  fifteen 
:  dollars  a  month  was  accepted  as  a  preacher  of  gospel 
'  for  that  amount  of  money,  or  perhaps  for  a  little  less 
amount.  A  school  teacher  who  used  to  get  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  ten  dollars  a  month  was  accepted  as  a  pastor 
of  the  Christian  Church  without  any  special  prepara¬ 
tion,  wdthoiit  experience,  and  consequently  the  work 
suffered  greatly.  About  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  there 
were  many  Christian  teachers  and  preachers  who  did 
not  know  anything  definite  about  the  nature  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  its  power  to  regenerate  men.  But  they 
forsook  their  former  professions  and  took  up  the  new. 
So,  when  they  began  to  study  a  little  about  philosophy 
and  theologv,  some  became  skeptics,  some  agnostics 
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and  some  indifferent,  excepting  a  yery  few  who  were 
thoroughly  trained  and  better  equipped  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Therefore,  they  could  not  convince  their  hear¬ 
ers  and  save  their  souls,  for  they  themselves  were 
skeptics  and  infidels  in  a  true  sense  of  the  word.  This 
is  the  main  cause  of  bringing  reproach  upon  the  Chris- 


tian  work  in  nap^raiid  vliins  fhe  mam  rciison  v 
the  Japanese  have  lost  confidence  in  Christianity,  'p 

To-day  Japan  is  progressing  ra])idly  in  niaterir^ 
civilization.  She  feels  proud  of  seeing  the  fiag;s  ol 
“  the  Risiim  Sun  ”  waving  on  top  of  the  masts  of  her 
monstrous  battleships.  She  rejoices  really  in  her  ma¬ 
terial  ju’ogress.  But  her  true  patriots  fear  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  their  country,  so  indifferent  and  so  slow  to  ac¬ 
cept  Christianity,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  European 
civilization. 

We  must  throw  aside  the  idea  that  the  Gospel 
should  bo  preached  only  from  the  pulpit.  We,  the 
Christians,  must  be  all  preachers  and  missionaries  un¬ 
til  we  see  the  day  when  Japan  is  redeemed.  We  need 
Christians  in  Government  offices,  in  stores  of  business, 
in  training  schools,  in  shops  and  farms.  We  need  true 
Christians  in  every  profession  and  occupation,  for 
their  influence  is  great  among  their  own  societies,  and 
their  example  is  presented  to  unbelievers  daily,  and 
their  sermons  are  preached  hourly  and  momentarily  in  ? 

their  conversations. 

Penn  College,  Oskaloosa,  loica. 
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7'he  viultittide  tvondered,  'ivhen  they  saiv  (he  dumb  speaking, 
the  maimed  whole,  and  (he  lame  "walking,  and  the  blind  see¬ 
ing  :  and  they  glorified  (he  God  of  Israel  (v.  31).  Our  Lord 
was  always  ready  to  do  that  which  would  call  attention  to 
himself  as  the  source  of  power,  and  to  his  words  as  the  words 
■  of  life.  He  is  ready  to  do  the  same  to-day.  In  the  East,  in 
the  days  of  his  earthly  life,  the  surest  way  to  command  confi¬ 
dence  from  the  multitude  was  to  give  bread  and  bodily  heal-  .  *  , 

ing  to  the  physically  needy  ;  and  our  I.ord  did  this  freely, 

But  this  was  only  a  sign  of  his  mission  :  it  was  not  in  itself 
his  mission.  When,  in  the  development  of  his  doctrine,  our 
Lord  would  teach  a  higher  truth  than  his  power  to  heal  the  A'  A  ^ 
sick,  he  refused  the  threefold  call  for  such  healing  from  his 


1  chosen  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  telling  Paul  that  he  would  give 
■■■i  hiiyi  sustaining  grace  in  his  bodily  infirmity,  as  better  than  the 
healing  of  his  body.  Unquestionably  our  Lord  is  to-day 
readv  to  give  healing  to  those  who  cannot  otherwise  be  made 
to  realize  that  (hat  is  not  the  chiefest  gift  he  can  bestow 
on  them  as  his  disciples  here  in  the  flesh.  But  those  who  see 
his  truth  as  it  is  in  its  fulness  are  ready  to  rejoice  in  their 
bodily  infirmity  when  he  sees  it  to  be  best  for  them  to  have 
such  infirmity,  in  order  that  the  sustaining  power  of  Christ 
may  rest  on  them  in  their  infirmity. 
rii'tladelpJiia. 


A  Chance  for  Missionary 
Societies. 
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The  Land  of  Sunshine  Co.,  Los  Angeles  : 

There  are  many  who  would  like  to 
ary  work,  and  who  by  circumstances  are  obb|ed 
to  do  it  at  home.  It  seems  as  if  young  girls  o! 
those  nations  whom  we  are  trying  to 
brought  to  our  own  country  and  educated  amid 
the  Christian  influences  of  our  civilization  would 
on  their  return  be  of  the  greatest  ^^Ip  ^  thmr 
own  neoole  and  to  those  who  labor  among  them. 
?rten  missionary  societies  only  of  th  s  country 
would  bring  over  as  many  young  girls  ana  len 
TcLolsonlf  would  offer  to  give  them  home  and 
education  for  three  or  four  years,  might  each 
of  these  reach  ten  more  on  her  return  and  the 
good  work  be  multiplied  ?  ,  . 

®  The  school  for  which  we  are  reeJe 

glad  to  receive  as  pupil  a  young  girl 
Turkey  or  India,  who  is  known  to  the  miss  o 
aries  of  the  district  as  healthy  morally  ^nd  physi¬ 
cally,  and  intelligent  enough  to  work  for  her 

^^ForVhe*sake“of7he  other  pupils  of  t^e  scho^ 
the  qualities  mentioned  above,  together 
truthfulness  and  a  desire  to  learn, 
safed  for  before  the  young  girl  can  be  ^ind  man 

come,  and  the  missionary  ^^er  nas^gf 

or  woman  who  bear  the  expenses  of  her  passage 
fi  f to  our  country  would  promise  to  p^  the  sa  e 
Ifi^^rtretufu.  The  school  provide  for  her 
EA  during  the  three  or  four  years  of  work. 

We  trust  that  through  your 
mav  reach  those  who  can  help  to  bring  the  de 

SS  end  to  p.„,  and  ,st  ««  "S°Tt  Ab- 
papers  interested  in  the  work  to  g  P 

lication. 
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DR.  MILLER’S  REPLY. 

We  are  very  much  j^tafcifiecl  by  the  letter  or 
he  Hon’ble  the  Rev.  Dr  Miller  that  has  been 
i;''published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Christian 
College  Magazine,  as  it  furnishes  partially  the 
information  which  his  friends  and  admirers  had 
missed  in  his  lecture,  and  which  was  earnestly 
desired  by  them  in  the  interests  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  enterprise,  which  he  so  influentially  repre¬ 
sents  in  our  Presidency,  nay  in  the  whole  country, 
by  reason  by  his  great  talents,  scholarship  and 
unparallelled  success  as  a  Christian  education¬ 
ist.  We  do  not  by  any  means  consider  his 
letter  as  having  met  fully  and  satisfactorily  all 
the  objections  that  have  been  taken  to  it  by 
those  who  wrote  in  our  columns;  though  it  is 
evident,  from  the  quotations  in  his  letter  and  the 
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I  specific  references  to  criticisms  of  his  lecture, 
that  his  letter  is  chiefly  a  reply  to  the  criticisms 
that  have  appeared  in  our  columns  from  his 
Missionary  brethren  and  others.  For  instance 
he  has  said  nothing  about  the  fictitious  virtues 
which  he  ascribed  to  Hinduism  and  the  defects 
of  the  Christian  ideal  which  the  Pantheism  of 
the  Vedantist  was  imaerined  by  him  to  make  np. 
We  declare  as  emphatically  as  we  have  done  in 
the  past  that  Christianity  is  an  absolutely  com¬ 
plete  system  of  faith,  and  stands  not  in  need  of 
the  Pantheism  of  Hinduism  or  the  philosophy  of 
European  speculators  to  add  to  the  number  of 
its  dogmas  or  to  intensify  its  illuminating  and 
converting  power.  Though  Dr.  Miller’s  letter 
is  defective  in  this  and  other  respects,  we  feel 
encouraged  that  he  has  at  last  undeceived  his 
pupils  on  the  point  of  conversions.  He  has 
openly  declared  now  that  he  does  desire  the 
conversion  of  his  students  and  their  admission 
into  the  Christian  Church  by  the  rite  of  Baptism, 
when  they  have  really  experienced  the  great 
change  of  regeneration.  The  following  are  Dr. 
Miller’s  words  : — 

“  There  is  no  difference  as  to  the  necessity  for 
their  being  a  living,  a  strong,  and  a  .celf-denying 
Native  Church  if  those  ends  are  ever  to  be  gained  for 
Christian  workers  in  India  long.  There 
ce  as  to  its  being  the  duty  of  every 
one  who  has  seen  God  in  Christ  to  join  that  Church 
when  the  Divine  call  comes  to  him.  None  can  say 
more  strongly  than  I  habitually  say  that  the  man 
who  holds  back  from  joining  the  body  of  believers 
when  he  knows  that  the  Divine  voice  summons 
him  to  do  so,  is  incurring  fearful  guilt  and  fearful 
peril.” 

We  heartily  endorse  this  view  of  Dr.  Miller 
on  the  subject  of  baptism.  A  real  genuine  con¬ 
version  ought  to  precede  in  every  case  if  possi¬ 
ble  the  open  acceptance  of  Christianity,  and  all 
those  who  would  seek  admittance  into  the 
Christian  Church  without  the  experience  in 
question  are  hypocrites.  This  is  the  view  of 
the  matter  of  Baptism  which  all  great  mission¬ 
aries,  at  least  of  the  Protestant  denomination, 
have  always. held,  and  we  can  never  emphasize 
it  too  strongly.  At  the  same  time  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in 
India  in  particular,  to  accentuate  the  necessity 
of  an  open  confession  when  Christianity  is 
preached  to  Hindus.  Dr.  Miller  in  his  letter 
speaks  of  the  “  clamour  for  baptisms,”  on  the 
part  of  certain  missionaries,  “  their  pressing 
^en  on  to  baptism  in  advance  of  conversion 
heir  taking  nothing  except  baptism  into  ac- 
Suj  surely  those  who  c.y^^Ghria- 


which  all 
is  no  difference  as  to 
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tian  work  in  this  fashion  are  very 
their  existence  does  not  justify  our 
to  emphasize  the  need  of  baptism. 

We  are  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  defence 
Dr.  Miller  sets  up  with  reference  to  his  attack 
cn  his  fellow  Missionaries.  lo  his  lecture  he 
distinctly  stated  : — 

“  If  we  had  moral  weights  and  measures,  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  should  find  ninety  per  cent,  or 
only  eighty,  but  I  know  we  siiould  find  the  most  of 
that  energy  to  arise  not  directly  from  the  power  of 
Christ’s  life  or  precepts,  not  from  the  working  of 
Christ’s  ideal,  but  from  the  working  of  the  old 
ideal  of  sacrificing  self  to  secure  the  sncceas  of 
one’s  own  community,  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the 
Christian  scheme  of  life  over  other  schemes  which 
are  regarded  as  its  adversaries  ” 

Now  this  is  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  the 
80  or  90  per  cent,  of  workers  in  the  Mission 
field.  How  does  Dr.  Miller  defend  himself? 
His  whole  line  of  argument  is  a  very  good  in¬ 
stance  of  an  ignoratio  elenchi.  He  takes  for 


granted  that  his  critics  understood  him 


as 

ascribing  worldly  and  selfish  motives  to  his 
fellow-missionaries  and  feels  surprised  that  his 
words  should  be  interpreted  in  this  fashion. 
Of  course  Dr.  Miller  does  not  ascribe  worldly 
or  selfish  motives  to  his  fellow-missionaries,  but 
if  the  passage  cited  above  means  anything  at 
all,  it  is  that  the  majority  of  Missionaries  are 
influenced  not  by  the  highest  ideal  that  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  approved  of  by  Christ  but  by  lower 
ideals.  Sorely  this  is  condemnation  sufficiently 
strong  to  be  resented  by  Missionaries !  Dr. 
Miller  complains  frequently  of  the  wonderful 
■misunderstanding  of  simple  things  on  the  part 
of  his  critics,  but  strange  to  say  that  the  very 
persons  who  approved  fully  of  his  lecture  and 
wrote  in  the  strongest  language  in  favour  of  it, 
have  taken  Dr.  Miller  to  task  for  his  hasty 
condemnation  of  his  fellow-workers,  which  he 
now,  by  an  ingenious  process  of  verbal-quibbl¬ 
ing,  tries  to  gloss  over. 

Dr.  Miller  also  says  that  it  is  unfair  on  the 
part  of  his  critics  to  condemn  him  for  not  pre¬ 
senting  all  aspects  or  the  chief  aspects  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  a  lecture  on  Hinduism.  Now, 
it  is  true  Hinduism  it  was  that  was  the  subject 
of  his  lecture ;  but  Dr.  Miller  attempted  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  over  the 
Hindu  ideal  in  bis  lecture,  and  in  doing  so  he 
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was  bound  to  accentuate  the  chief  aspects  o 
the  Christian  faith.  The  fact  is  Christianity 
consists  in  something  more  than  the  adoptioUf^^^  „  , 
of  un  ideal  ;  it  is  the  acceptance  of  a  BivineiMwHl 
person.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  learned  in 
theology,  but  we  can  claim  to  have 
Christian  truths  to  practice  in 
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applied 
everyday 


life,  and  our  experience  is  that  all  our  earnest  ^ 

efforts  to  live  up  to  the  ideal  of  Christ  end  in 
miserable  failure,  and  we  are  obliged  to  fall 
back  on  the  Atoning  mercy  of  our  Saviour. 


We  feat 
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One  word  more  in  conclusion. 

Dr.  Miller  has  bandied  bis  critics  ratber  too 
roughly.  It  is  anything  but  fair  to  speak  of  his 
critics  as  bis  “accusers”  “  assailants”  “those  wbo 
attack  me.”  In  one  place  he  admits  that  there 
is  a  real  difference  of  view  between  him  and  his 
critics.  If  so  why  should  those  who  have  the 
Courage  of  their  conviction  and  give  expression 
to  their  views  in  calm,  dignified  language,  be 
regarded  as  bis  personal  accusers.  Dr.  Miller 
himself  expected  a  storm  as  he  told  us  in  his 
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iecture,  and  instead  ot  being  wroth 
I'tve  felt  thaukful  that  so  much  regard  was 
shown  to  his  declarations  by  his  missionary 
tel  low-workers  and  others,  and  that  these  his 
hretnren  had  such  loyalty  to  truth  and  to  Him 
who  has  declared  himself  to  be  the  one  exalted 
impersonation  and  illustration  of  truth.  If  they 
had  not  stirred  themselves  upon  the  subject,  Dr. 
Miller  would  uot  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
writing  so  simply  and  clearly  in'his  letter,  at 
least  on  one  important  point  on  which,  as  he 
says,  he  has  been  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented.  And  we  rejoice  that  both  our  European 
and  Indian  brethren  came  forward  to  defend 
the  citadel  of  truth,  which  they  had  thoucdit 
had  been  assailed  in  a  covert  way  by  one  who 
had  been  its  avowed  defender ;  and  though  Dr. 
xHiller  uses  hard  words  to  us  and  others  For  our 
share  in  the  controversy,  we  know  Dr.  Miller i 
himself  will  think  differently  when  he  will  have 
time  to  reflect  that  a  great  evil  which  his  ob-| 
scure  phraseology  and  imperfect  exposition  had 
threatened  to  pioduce  in  the  missionary  field  had 
been  averted  by  our  writing.  We  must  frankly 
tell  Dr.  Miller  that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 

such  an  influential  educational  missionary  as  he 

is,  for  his  services  to  our  country  and  the  church 
have  been  manifold  and  valuable.  We  feel  assured 
that  when  he  returns  he  will  come  not  only  with  a 
re-inyigorated  body  and  mind,  but  with  a  spirit 
s« notified  and  sublimed  by  the  fire  through 
which  it  has  passed  by  reason  of  his  lecture — 
the  most  authoritative  mauifesto  of  his  creed— 
which  had  been  universally  regarded  by  friend 
and  “  foe”  as  obscure;  defective  and  misleading, 
and  which  Dr.  Mjller  himself  has  found  it 
necessary  to  furnish  a  commentary  on. 


I  strong 
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MISSIONS  UP  TO  DATE. 


Isoi'  many  years  ago  the  burden  of  an 
I  article  in  one  of  the  reviews  was  to  the  effect 
that  missions  in  India  have  failed  to  produce 
any  great  effect  because  they  were  too  res¬ 
pectable.  The  conventional  type  of  mission¬ 
ary  with  his  neat  bungalow  and  the  pony 
carriage  in  which  he  drives  out  his  family  in 
the  evening  bears  (it  was  said)  too  close 
a  resemblance  to  the  rest  of  the  British  ruling 
class  to  appeal  to  the  religious  instincts  of  the 
Hindu,  who  always  looks  to  the  outward  signs 
of  ascetic  abandonment  in  his  spiritual  leaders. 
The  sentiments  which  the  missionary  utters, 
though  ethically  unexceptionable,  fail  to  reach 
that  deeper  stratum  of  superstitious  devotion 
and  dread  which  forms  so  large  an  element 
in  the  popular  religion  of  the  East.  Self- 
restraint,  correctness,  commonsense,  and  all 
the  qualities  which  are  felt  by  the  West 
to  adorn  the  Christian  character  and  the 
j  clerical  profession,  have — so  the  writer 
declared— only  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
religious  emotions  of  a  people  like  those 
around  us  in  India,  who  can  give  credit.for  the 
sincerity  and  honest  effort  which  they  see  in 
the  forpmn  missionary,  but  can^feel  any 


attraction  towards  liis 
creed.  As  Trevelyan  long  ago  observed  in 
The  CompeMonAVaUah,  if  an  Indian  bishop 
were  to  preach  standing  on  his  head  or 
with  his  right  Coot  over  his  left  shoulder,  he 
would  number  his  converts  by  hundreds,  and  if 
he  could  bring  himself  to  traverse  the  Grand 
Trunk  Eoad  from  Calcutta  to  Benares  by  mea¬ 
suring  his  length  the  whole  way,  his  followers 
would  amount  to  thousands.  The  love  of  the 
striking  and  abnormal  is  a  trait  not  con¬ 
fined  to  Indian  human  nature.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  spread  of  Christianity 
in  early  times  was  in  part,  at  any  rate,  due 
to  certain  remarkable  features  in  its  claims 
and  methods,  which  are  but  faintly  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  latter-day  respectable  guise 
of  our  religion.  Scholars  tell  us  that  the 
early  Christians  appeared  among  the  G-entiles 
of  their  age  mainly  in  the  character  of  exor¬ 
cists  and  psychic  wonder-workers.  The  last 
few  months  have  witnessed  in  several  parts  of 
India,  as  an  echo  and  extension  of  the  Welsh 
Eevival,  not  a  few  of  the  signs  of  strong  psy¬ 
chic  excitement  that  accompanied  the  spread 
of  Christianity  among  the  easily  moved  people 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Corinth  in  apostolic 
days,  and  which  St.  Paul  moderated  and 
reproved.  AVe  hear  of  ecstatic  outbursts, 
speaking  in  unknown  tongues,  mysterious  lights 
and  voices,  trance,  possession  by  demons  and 
casting  out  of  the  same,  religious  exercises 
enormously  prolonged  and  marked  by  much 
confusion,  even  dancing  and  leaping  as  express¬ 
ions  of  religious  enthusiasm.  The  judicious 
may  mourn,  but  from  another  point  of  view  it 
appears  that  this  is  just  the  kind  of  thing 
that  is  likely  to  “  catch  on  ”  in  India,  and 
to  give  Christian  propagandism  of  a  sort  an 
altogether  new  start  in  the  country.  Whether 
tlie  new  start  will  be  for  the  permanent  in¬ 
crease  of  true  religion  is  another  matter. 

We  owe  most  of  this  movement  to  Trans- 
Atlantic  missionaries  who,  for  generations  now, 
have  been  familiar  in  their  own  land  with  the 
Negro  camp-meeting  and  the  organised  revival. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  benevolent  observers, 
including  sensible  Indians,  there  are  obvious 
dangers  in  reliance  on  these  sensational  methods. 
Hypnotism  and  imitation  probably  explain 
much  more  of  these  “manifestations”  than  their 
zealous  organisers  imagine.  It  is  a  curious 
reversal  of  judgment  that  regards  animal  ex¬ 
citement  of  this  kind  as  proceeding  necessarily 
from  above,  or  from  the  spiritual  nature.  Earn¬ 
est  thought  and  deep  feeling,  with  which  surely 
any  religious  impulse  worthy  the  name  must 
be  identified,  are  quiet  and  even  silent  in  their 
operation  ;  whereas  the  lower  cults  to  which  we 
give  the  names  of  fetishism,  animism,  and 
demonism,  are  just  those  to  which  these  very 
manifestations  are  most  familiar,  as  a  very 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the 
subject  will  show.  The  cult  of  the  Eevival  as  a 
method  of  working  up  excitement  under  what¬ 
ever  sacred  names  it  may  masquerade,  will 
prove, qirobably  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  pass¬ 
ing  phase,  or  there  might  be  serious  fears 
lest  -it  should  debase  the  Christian  religion 
in  India  to  the  level  of  one  of  the  lower 
forms  of  superstition  in  which  divine  possession 
is  supposed  to  exhibit  itself  in  fits  and  contor¬ 
tions.  There  is  strong  reason  for  holding  the 


such  mamteHtatTon^^are 
reconled  in  the  New  Testament,  that  they  were 
excrescences  of  religion  among  people  of  excit¬ 
able  temperament,  accustomed  to  the  Bacchic 
processions,  the  mysteries  and  magic  cults  of 
Western  Asia,  which  had  spread  also  to  G-reece 

and  Koine,  and  that  the  essential  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  averse  from  blind  hysterics. 
The  time  seems  to  have  arrived  for  some 
plain  speaking  on  this  subject,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  public  confessions  of  all 
kinds  which  are  often  encouraged  or  extorted, 
and  are  permitted  to  be  heard  even  by 

young  boys  and  girls.  This  seems  to  be  an 
unseemly' procedure  contrary  to  all  rules  of  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  for  which  no  shadow  of  justification 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  or  in 
the  practice  of  the  Church.  There  may  be 
a  subtle  temptation  for  preachers  to  exhibit 
their  power  of  casting  their  hearers  into  ago¬ 
nies  of  self-contrition  by  strong  and  continuous 
appeals.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  contended  that 
religion  must  adapt  itself  to  the  peculiar  condi¬ 
tions  that  are  found  in  each  country,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  great  blessing  for  the  people  of 
India  if  Christianity  were  to  revive  its  early 
role  of  exerciser  and  drive  out  the  innumerable 
eyil  spirits,  demons,  night  fears  and  the  like, 
real  or  imaginary,  which  make  the  lives  of  the 
common  people  a  burden  to  them.  Some  of 
the  present  features  of  Indian  Christianity  that 
have  been  referred  to  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  Christianity  is  becoming  acclimatised 
and  taking  on  peculiar  qualities  of  its  own 
as  it  spreads  more  widely ;  but  Ave  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  duty  of  the  foreign 
missionaries,  Avho  have  been  the  means  of  in¬ 
troducing  it  into  India  and  who  are  still  its 
recognised  leaders,  is  to  give  the  highest  and 
best  presentation  of  religion,  and  not  to 
yield  to  any  passing  temptation  to  lower  the 
standard  of  faith  and  practice. 

In  this  connection  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
avoid  allusion  to  the  complaints  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  regarding  certain  irresponsible  persons 
who  have  started  “one-man  missions”  in  various 
quarters,  and  who  subsist  by  what  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  in  some  cases  a  shady  system  of  begging 
letters  and  misrepresentation.  Well  authen¬ 
ticated  instances  have  come  to  light  of  persons, 
mostly  hailing  from  America,  as  it  has  been 
remarked,  who  manage  to  reap  a  fine  harA^est 
from  their  compatriots  by  most  barefaced  per¬ 
version  of  the  truth,  and  to  live  in  flourish¬ 
ing  style  on  the  proceeds.  Such  instances 
show  in  a  curious  Avay  to  Avhat  extent 
people  in  the  West  are  gullible,  and  Avhat 
profound  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  life 
in  this  country  prevails  there.  They  Avill 
believe  (no  imaginary  case)  that  a  certain 
“  brother  ”  has  been  visiting  a  great  Native 
State,  Avhose  ruler,  after  entertaining  him  hos¬ 
pitably  for  some  days  or  weeks,  placed  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  palace  at  his  disposal  and  begged 
him  to  convert  the  Avhole  population  of  his 
kingdom.  Or  they  Avill  swalloAV  readily 
stories  of  daring  adventure  on  the  Afghan  fron¬ 
tier,  where  an  intrepid  servant  of  the  Almigh¬ 
ty,  taking  his  life  in  his  hand,  ventures  across 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  “two  millions  of  people 
called  Kaffirs,  descendants  of  the  lost  army  of 
^^ander  the  came  out  with 


knives  to  slay,  but  after  hearing  him  preacf 
for  two  days,  Avent  home  to  pray.  It  may  be 
easily  imagined  that  the  missionary  methods  of 
people  Avho  raise  money  in  this  way  lare  not 
very  commendable  or  likely  to  reflect  credit 
on  their  creed.  They  are  indeed  something 
like  a  public  danger,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that 
the  strong  hand  of  authority  cannot  give 
them  a  hoist  back  to  their  own  country.  At 
any  rate,  as  has  been  suggested,  they  should  be 
required  to  show  their  sources  of  income  and 
give  an  account  of  their  stewardship.  The 
agents  of  the  recognised  missionary  societies 
are  required  to  render  strict  account  to  their 
Home  organisation,  as  well  as  to  supply  returns 
to  Grovernment  of  the  institutions  under  their 
care,  while  most  of  them  publish  annual 
balance  sheets.  In  the  interests  of  the  AA'ork 
itself,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  require 
that  all  foreign  missionaries  should  be  regis¬ 
tered,  and  their  proceedings  made  public  to  the 
extent  indicated.  All  who  have  the  Avelfare  of 
Christian  missions  at  heart  should  combine  to 
remove  a  serious  blot  from  their  fair  fame. 

Modern  ^Missions  In  the  East.  Their  Meth¬ 
ods,  Successes,  and  Limitations.  By  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Lawrence,  D.D.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Edward  T.  Eaton,  D.  D. , 
LL.  D. ,  President  of  Beloit  College.  New 
York  :  Harper  and  Brothers.  1895.  $1.75. 

It  is  by  no  means  extravagant  to  say  that  so 
important  a  work  on  missions  has  not  for  many 
years,  if  ever,  been  ijublished.  It  is  easy  to 
use  the  word  “epoch-making,”  and  it  is  often 
used  amiss  ;  it  is  to  be  feared  that  to  apply  it 
to  this  book  would  be  to  use  it  amiss,  but  it 
ought  not  to  be.  For  this  book  presents  such 
a  view  of  missions— not  only  as  the  title  page 
indicates,  of  their  methods,  successes,  and 
limitations,  but  also,  and  most  especially,  of 
their  reason  for  being  and  their  place  in  the 
making  of  the  history  of  that  new  era  upon 
which,  without  question,  the  whole  world  is 
entering— as  ought  to  be  most  po<ent  in  influ¬ 
encing  the  minds  of  men  in  this  regard.  And 
yet  so  strong  is  the  power  of  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion,  a  preconceiA’ed  opinion,  especially  in 
the  minds  of  men  conscious  of  rectitude  of  in¬ 
tention  and  nobility  of  purpose,  that  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  not  all  readers  will  discern  the 
cogency  which  informs  the  simplicity  and 
directness  of  this  Avork.  Yet  a  wide  influence 
it  must  surety  exert. 

A  peculiarly  pathetic  interest  attaches  to  this 
book,  for  its  author  did  not  live  to  see  its  pub¬ 
lication.  Hardly  yet  attained  to  middle  age, 
and  in  a  career  of  wide  influence  and  intense 
activity,  in  Baltimore,  Avhere  he  was  not  only 
pastor,  but  a  leader  in  the  Associated  Chari¬ 
ties,  and  personally  active  in  tenement-house 
work,  it  would  seem  to  us  that  such  a  man 
could  not  be  spared.  Surety  we  must  believe 
that  It  was  because  his  gifts  and  active  powers 
are  needed  in  a  higher  sphere  that  he  was  re 
called  from  earth.  His  memorial  will  shortlv 
be  published,  and  no  details  of  his  life  need  be 
given  here  except  such  as  concern  this  volume. 
It  was  at  the  close  of  a  pastorate  in  Syracuse, 
and  before  entering  upon  that  in  Baltimore' 
j  that  he  went,  at  his  oAvn  charges,  to  the  East 
and  made  a  thorough  study  there  of  missions, 
not  of  our  own  Church  only,  but  of  all 
Churches;  made,  indeed,  a  profound  study  of 
|.^fi^_MissjDnJV^rk  and  the  Mission  Field.  The 


[fruits  of  this  study  vtere  given  to  th^publTc 
first  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Hyde 
Foundation  in  Andover  Seminary,  and  then  in 
Yale  Divinity  School  and  Beloit  College.  All 
[who  heard  these  lectures  were  so  fascinated  by 
jthem,  they  were  found  to  be  so  full,  not  only 
lof  accurate  facts,  but  of  important  generaliza¬ 
tions,  they  were  at  once  so  business-like  and 
so  inspiring,  that  it  became  clearly  evident 
[  that  their  contents  must  be  given  to  a  wider 
public.  Dr.  Lawrence  lived  to  see  the  sheets 
through  the  press  and  to  write  a  brief  prefa¬ 
tory  noJ;e,  so  that  the  book  loses  nothing  bv 
what  cannot  but  seem  a  loss  to  the  world. 

In  his  preliminary  note  Dr.  Lawrence  ex¬ 
presses  a  hope  that  the  volume  may  serve  as  a 
text -book  for  those  who  wish  to  look  into  the 
science  of  missions.  No  better  volume  could 
be  found  for  such  a  purpose,  and  indeed,  from 
this  time  forward,  they  who  would  concern 
themselves  with  missions  will  gravely  err  if 
they  do  not  make  thorough  study  of  this  book. 
Not  for  the  facts  that  it  contains,  though  not 
one  of  its  facts  is  trivial  or  irrelevant,  but 


especially  for  the  point  of  view  and  the  method 
of  treatment.  Dr.  Lawrence’s  method  is 
strictly  historical,  the  only  true  method  for 
such  a  study,  but  this  is  by  no  means  to  say 
that  this  work  is  simply  a  history  of  missions. 
It  might  rather  be  called — but  that  the  name 
might  needlesly  frighten  away  some  readers — 
a  philosophy  of  the  history  of  missions,  so 
clearly  does  Dr.  Lawrence  see,  and  so  clearly 
make  manifest,  the  underlying  principles  of 
missions,  their  influence  on  the  history  of  the 
peoples  among  whom  they  are  planted,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  fundamental  part  they  have  to 
bear  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Viewed  as  Dr.  Law¬ 
rence  views  it,  the  history  of  mJssions  is  one, 
from  the  days  of  the  Jerusalem  deacon  who 
went  down  to  Samaria  to  the  present  day. 
The  Christianizing  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  of 
the  tribes  of  Northern  Europe,  of  the  British 
Isles,  of  Northern  Africa,  is  all  of  one  piece 
with  our  modern  missionary  effort ;  and  if  by 
the  title  of  his  book  Dr.  Lawrence  appears  to 
set  the  history  of  the  past  hundred  years 
apart  from  that  of  the  early  Christian  cen¬ 
turies,  it  is  only  as  showing  its  more  imme¬ 
diate  importance,  as  bearing  more  directly 
upon  that  future  which  presses  so  urgently  upon 
the  present  time.  Iri  no  respect  does  he  set 
modern  missions  apart  from  early  missions; 
he  shows  that  they  are  all  of  one  piece,  except 
so  far  as  modern  missionaries,  and  especially 
modern  missionary  societies,  have  misappre¬ 
hended  the  fact  of  their  essential  unity  and 
interdependence,  and  so  have  failed  in  some 
degree  of  realizing  the  large  scope  and  inward 
power  of  the  work  w^hich  they  are  doing. 

Large  as  are  the  view-s,  broad  as  are  the 

generalizations  which  reveal  themselves  in  this 

work,  it  is  anything  but  a  work  of  theory.  No 
more  practical  chapter  has  ever  been  given  to 
friends  of  missions  than  the  one  which  follows 
the  grandly  universal  sweep  of  the  first  chapter, 
Qjj  Providence  in  Missions,  with  a  discussion 
of  the  Principles  of  Missions,  in  which  the 
mission  aim,  scope,  motive,  call,  fitness,  and 
fitting  are  discussed  from  a  point  of  view  at 
once  ideal  and  practical.  The  intending  mis¬ 
sionary  can  hardly  find  anywhere,  hardly  even 
in  the  mission  rooms  of  his  society,  directions 
more  usefully  minute  and  to  the  point  than 
are  contained  in  Chapter  VI-  £-°trance  into 


Worker  get  better  light  on  thefiel^Tiicinie 
ought  to  choose,  than  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
chapters  on  China,  Corea,  Japan,  India,  and 
the  Turkish  Dominions.  Though  the  facts  and 
figures  are  those  of  18‘J0,  and  great  events 
have  transpired  since  then,  neither  the  gen¬ 
eralizations  nor  the  particulars  in  these  chap¬ 
ters  need  revising ;  they  are  too  broadly 
founded,  too  accurately  reasoned  to  be  seri¬ 
ously  affected  by  vicissitudes  even  so  impor¬ 
tant  as  those  of  which  the  Far  East  has 
lately  been  and  is  the  theatre. 

But  all  this  is  but  of  secondary  importance 
compared  with  the  vital  questions  brought 
forward  and  made  clear  in  the  closing 
chapters — those  which  deal  of  the  Problems  of 
Missions,  of  the  Church  and  Missions,  and 
the  Spiritual  Expansion  of  Christendom.  Dr. 
Lawrence  is  very  far  from  joining  in  the  cry 
which  is  so  alluring  to  a  great  many  of  us, 
“the  evangelizing  of  the  whole  world  before 
the  end  of  the  century!”  Nothing  can  be 
more  impressive  or  more  convincing  than  his 
showing  that  this  is  distinctly  uot  what  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  the  Western  world  should 
aim  at.  His  entire  book  is  an  argument— or 
rather,  a  convincing  showing— that  what  we 
Western  Christians  have  to  do  is  not  to  im¬ 
press  our  Western  Christianity  upon  Eastern 
peoples,  but  to  foster,  develop  and  finally  to 
leave  to  itself  a  native  Church  of  Christ,  a 
Church  as  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  its 
own  country,  of  China,  or  India,  or  Persia,  or 
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be  found  for  such  a  purpose!  ^d  rn'Zd 
; ,  th.s  time  forward,  they  who  would  concern 
.  .  themselves  with  missions  will  g.avelv  err  !f 
they  do  not  make  thorough  study  of  thi  ^  i  ^ 

Not  for  the  facts  that  it*co:tafrs  th^; h^oi 
,  ^  of  ■‘^facts  isj^ial  or  irrelevaiff  Z  ,  ,  .r,, 

»  especially  for  the  point  of  ^d^T^'the  method  ^  Z  t 
•  treatment.  Dr.  Lawrence’s  method  is 
.  ■  srictly  historical,  the  only  true  method  for 

5 .  ;  !r?  ""  to  say 

■  hat  this  work  is  simply  a  history  of  missions. 

::at  might  rather  be  called— but  that  the  name 
might  neealesly  frighten  away  some  readers— 
a  philosophy  of  the  history  of  missions,  so 
clearly  does  Dr.  Lawrence  see,  and  so  clearly 
make  manifest,  the  underlying  principles  of 
missions,  their  influence  on  the  history  of  the 
peoples  among  whom  they  are  planted,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  fundamental  part  they  have  to 
bear  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Viewed  as  Dr.  Law¬ 
rence  views  it,  the  history  of  missions  is  one, 
from  the  days  of  the  Jerusalem  deacon  who 
went  down  to  Samaria  to  the  present  day. 

The  Christianizing  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  of 
the  tribes  of  Northern  Europe,  of  the  British 
Isles,  of  Northern  Africa,  is  all  of  one  piece 
with  our  modern  missionary  effort ;  and  if  by 
the  title  of  his  book  Dr.  Lawrence  appears  to 
set  the  history  of  the  past  hundred  years 
apart  from  that  of  the  early  Christian  cen- 
only  as  showing  its  more  imme- 
;  m'S  J  importance,  as  bearing  more  directly 

upon  that  future  which  presses  so  urgently  upon 

the  present  time.  Ip  no  respect  does  he  set 
modem  missions  apart  from  early  missions ; 
he  shows  that  they  axe  all  of  one  piece,  except 
so  far  as  modern  miBsionaries,  and  especially 
^^odern  missionary  societies,  have  misappre- 
hended  the  fact  of  their  essential  unity  and 
interdependence,  and  so  have  failed  in  some 
degree  of  realizing  the  large  scope  and  inward 
power  of  the  work  which  they  are  doing. 

I  Large  as  are  the  view^s,  broad  as  are  the 
^  generalizations  which  reveal  themselves  in  this 
work,  it  is  anything  but  a  work  of  theory.  No  j 
more  practical  chapter  has  ever  been  given  to 
friends  of  missions  than  the  one  which  follows 
the  grandly  universal  sweep  of  the  first  chapter, 
on  Providence  in  Missions,  with  a  discussion 
of  the  Principles  of  Missions,  in  which  the 
mission  aim,  scope,  motive,  call,  fitness,  and 
fitting  are  discussed  from  a  point  of  view  at 
once  ideal  and  practical.  The  intending  mis¬ 
sionary  can  hardly  find  anywhere,  hardly  even 
in  the  mission  rooms  of  his  society,  directions 
more  usefully  minute  and  to  the  point  than 
are  contained  in  Chapter  VI.  on  Entrance  into 
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Japan,  as  the  Western  Church  with  the  spirit 
of  the  West,  a  Church,  that  is,  which  shall 
live  by  its  own  vitality  and  not  need  to  be 
kept  alive  by  an  alien  life  engrafted  into  fit 
and  only  to  be  kept  in  existence  by  repeated 
fresh  engraftings.  The  motto  of  John  the 
Baptist,  He  must  ivcvease  but  1  must  decrease, 
should  ever  be  the  motto  of  the  missionary. 
The  reason  of  this  becomes  evident  as  one 
reads  this  book ;  only  thus  can  the  native 
^  tendencies  of  a  nation  toward  good  be  fully 
developed  and  utilized,  only  thus  its  native 
tendencies  toward  error  be  met  and  counter¬ 
acted.  It  is  impossible  for  the  heait  of  the 
West  to  go  fully  with  the  heart  of  the  East; 
the  most  self-sacrificing,  intelligent,  spiritu¬ 
ally-minded  Ar.»erican  or  European  mission- 
aiies  cannot  be  to  the  Church  of  Siam,  or 
Japan,  or  India  that  which  the  native  minis¬ 
try  when  thoroughly  educated  and  trained 
may  hope  to  be.  This  point  is  far  too  impor¬ 
tant  to  be  treated  in  a  paragraph.  It  is  the 
foundation  thought  and  purpose  of  the  book, 
and  it  must  and  assuredly  will  receive  the 
thoughtful  study  of  all  missionaries  and  sec- 
letaiies.  But  it  needs,  also,  to  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  entire  Church,  by  all  con¬ 
tributors  to  missions,  most  of  all  by  those 
young  men  from  whom  the  mission  cause  has 
most  to  hope,  and  also  unless  they  fully  appre¬ 
hend  this  position,  most  to  fear— the  devoted 
youths  of  the  Students’  Volunteer  Move 
ment,  who  have  for  the  most  part  been  daz¬ 
zled  and  fascinated — and  no  wonder!— by  the 
alluring  motto,  “The  evangelization  of  the 
whole  world  in  the  nineteenth  century!” 

Dr.  Lawrence  shows,  as  has  never  been 
shown  before,  how  grave  is  the  danger  of  a 
broad  evangelization  that  does  not  at  the 
same  time  work  so  deeply  as  thus  to  build  up 
the  native  Church— a  work  that  can  by  no 
possibility  be  accomplished  in  five  years,  or  in 

fifteen.  The  last  ehontor-  io  q  . 

and  a  most  appalling  presentation  of  facts. 
In  a  brief  survey  as  accurate  as  it  is  pictur¬ 
esque,  he  shows  the  marvellous  facts  of  the 
political  expansion  of  Christendom,  which 
now  embraces,  or  must  inevitably  soon  em 
brace,  nearly  the  entire  world  except  China ; 
the  industrial  expansion  of  Christendom, 
which  is  indeed  actually  universal ;  the  intel¬ 
lectual  expansion  of  Christendom,  which  in 
evitably  follows  the  other  two  and  is  doing  a 
“dissolving  explosive  transforming  work”  in 
every  nation  under  heaven  ;  the  moral  expan¬ 
sion  of  Christendom,  which  is  vitally  affecting 
the  legal  codes  and  the  social  practices  of 
nearly  all  the  East,  especially  of  India,  and  the 
spiritual  expansion  of  Christendom,  which 
quite  naturally  and  aside  from  any  volitional 
action  is  causing  “a  universal  diffusion  of  the 
spiritual  substance  of  Christendom,  as  subtle 
as  the  infection  of  any  disease,  as  purposeless 
and  as  beneficent  as  the  light!”  All  these  in¬ 
fluences,  which  are  entirely  natural  and  out¬ 
side  of  any  directly  purposed  Christian  work, 
have  created  an  amazing  opportunity  for  mis¬ 
sionary  effort,  the  importance  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  youth  of  our  time  have  enthuasisti- 
cally  adopted  the  purpose  of  evangelizing  the 
whole  world  within  the  next  five  years,  for  it 
is  true,  as  Dr.  Lawrence  says,  that  “the  one 
universal  opportunity  of  the  Christian  era  has 
dawned  upon  us.  The  precise  hour  for  uni¬ 
versal  mission  activity  has  struck.  The  whole 
expansive  cosmic  energy  of  Christendom  rushes 
into  cooperation  with  us.”  But  all  the  more 
important  is  it  that  the  work  shall  be  no  mere 
surface  diffusion  of  the  Gospel,  but  a  deep  and 
thorough  work  accurately  in  harmony  with  the 
geniiw  of  each  people.  For  this  is  an  “  intensely 
critical  ei^och.  If  heathenism  is  being  dis¬ 
solved  by  these  natural  influences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  it  is  also  being  transformed.  Its  dis- 
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stars  representing  the  souls  I  have 
saved, 

iMay  God  forgive  us  for  our  sin  of 
lack  of  evangelism  and  thrown  us 
upon  our  knees  for  an  out-pouring  of 
llis  Holy  Spirit  so  that  we  may  he 
full  of  zeal  and  he  able  to  say  with 
Paul:  “I  am  made  all  things  to  all 
men,  that  I  might  hy  all  means  save 
some  ;  for  Christ  liveth  m  me.” 


WANTCD  A  NEW  ANCLE  IN 
THE  POLICE  OF  FOREICN 
SVIlSSIONARY  SOCIETIES 

An  open  letter  addressed  hy  the 
members  of  the  Epiphany  Church 
and  other  churchmen  of  Lucknow  to 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  has 
appeared  in  a  number  of  papers 
complaining  against  the  policy  which 
the  Society  have  adopted  in  regard  to 
their  work  in  Lucknow.  Since  the 
publication  of  the  letter  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
matter  with  several  of  the  leading 
Christian  residents  of  Lucknow  and 
have  gathered  from  them  a  few  details 
of  their  case  which  had  not  been 
clearly  brought  out  in  the  open  letter. 

I  understand  that  the  complaints  are 
in  regard  to  (1)  the  proposal  to  close 
down  the  Birkitt  High  School  and  to 
sell  off  its  building  and  that  of  the 
hostel  attached  to  it,  (2)  the  sale  of 
certain  properties  which  are  said  to 
be  attached  to  the  Epiphany  Church 
and  which  were  intended  to  maintain 
and  support  the  Christian  activities 
connected  with  that  Church  and  (3) 
the  demolition  of  certain  church 
buildings  without  any  consideration 
I  of  the  needs  of  the  local  congrega¬ 
tions. 

The  above  allegations,  if  true,  raise 
certain  very  important  issues.  In 
view  of  the  opj)osition  that  has 
appeared  it  would  seem  advisable  for 
the  C.M.S.  to  re-examine  the  whole 
situation  once  more  in  consultation 
with  representatives  of  local  public 
opinion  and  constituted  Church 
authorities  like  the  Diocesan  Council. 
By  what  is  called  denominational 
loyalty  I  am  not  an  Anglican,  but 
as  a  Christian  I  am  as  much  interested 
in  certain  aspects  of  this  case  as 
those  who  are  more  closely  affected. 
I  desire  specially  to  raise  certain 
bigger  issues  arising  out  of  the  policy 
which  is  usually  followed  when 
Foreign  Missionary  Societies  decide 
to  abandon  certain  pieces  of  their 
work. 

Before  stating  my  views,  however,  I 
should  like  to  refer  briefly  to  one 
personal  aspect  in  the  case.  The 
Birkitt  High  School  is  a  continuation 
of  the  old  C.M.S.  High  School — a 
school  which  for  a  great  many  years 
has  maintained  a  noble  tradition  and 
has  done  excellent  work  amongst  the 


educated  classes  in  Lucknow.  H  was 
the  sphere  of  the  sacrificial  labours 
of  the  late  Iteverend  A.  I.  Birkitt, 
and  it  was  in  order  to  perpetuate  his 
memory  that  Mrs.  Birkitt  and  Mr. 
Birkitt’s  many  friends  in  England 
and  India,  aided  no  doubt  hy  the 
C.M.S. ,  put  up  the  noble  edifice  in 
which  the  school  is  at  present  housed 
and  gave  the  institution  his  name. 
Should  all  this  be  allowed  to  be 
forgotten?  Should  it  be  a  case  of 
‘other  Pharoah’s  arising  who  knew  not 
Joseph’?  I  have  already  stated  I  am 
not  an  Anglican  but  I  have  known 
the  school  for  nearly  50  years  and  was 
not  only  personally  acquainted  with 
the  late  Mr.  Birkitt  but  was  also 
associated  with  him  in  several 
educational  interests  and  activities 
and  had  learnt  to  love  and  respect 
him.  And  this  was  undoubtedly  true 
of  many  people  who  subscribed  to 
raise  the  edifice  in  memory  of  the 
man.  Is  all  this,  I  ask  again,  to  be 
obliterated?  The  school  itself^  is,  I 
understand,  either  self-supporting  or 
can  be  made  so  without  much  effort. 

I  also  learn  that  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  the  Epiphany  Church  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Christians  of  Lucknow 
are  ready  to  undertake  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  continuing  the  school. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  C.M.S. 
authorities  to  re-consider  their  policy 
and  investigate  the  possibility  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  school  before  they  finally 
decide  to  close  it  down  or  sell  it  into 
non-Christian  hands.  Some  years 
ago  the  London  Missionary  Society 
initiated  a  similar  policy  in  regard 
to  its  work  in  North  India.  They 
sold  off  their  High  School  in  Mirza- 
pur  to  a  non-Christian  party  and  to¬ 
day  in  the  place  where  for  over  a 
hundred  years  the  Gospel  of  Christ" 
had  been  taught  and  preached  there 
is  installed  over  its  portals  an  image 
of  Ganesh! 


I  am  personally  not  acquainted 
with  the  facts  of  the  case  of  these 
properties  which  are  said  to  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  local  Church 
and  which  were  intended  to  sux^port 
the  activities  connected  with  it.  If 
the  statement  that  has  been  publicly 
made  should  be  correct  then  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  serious  indictment  of  a 
Missionary  Society  indeed.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  these  properties  the  following 
questions  are  not  impertinent  and  the 
Indian  Church  has  a  right  to  demand 
an  answer  to  them: — 


(1)  In  order  to  carry  on  the  activi¬ 
ties  connected  with  the  Church  in 
Lucknow  did  the  Society  receive  any 
contribution  in  cash  or  in  kind,  as  a 
grant  or  gift  or  in  the  form  of  special 
concessions,  from  Indian  sources, 
governmental  or  congregational  or 
individual?  If  such  help  was  receiv¬ 
ed  was  it  not  because  the  donors  had 
an  interest  in  the  Christian  commu¬ 
nity  that  had  been  founded  there  and 


xil  tile  work  that  the  Society  was 


carrying  on  in  Lucknow?  Do  not 


those  interests  still  hold  good?  Be- 
fer  ring  specially  to  the  contributions 
of  the  Indian  Church,  can  the  Society 
say  that  Indian  Christians  have  had 
absolutely  no  share  in  building  up 
the  work  in  Lucknow?  That  share 
may  have  been  very  small,  even 
infinitesimal,  but  if  the  Indian 
Church  has  contributed  towards 
either  the  capital  or  recurring  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
fact  can  be  denied,  then  did  they  not 
deserve  to  be  consulted  before  such 
a  radical  measure  was  taken  in 
hand?  Did  the  C.M.S.  consult  the 
local  Church?  I  understand  that 
the  work  of  the  C.M.S.  in  the  United 
Provinces  has  been  placed  under  the 
Diocese.  Was  the  Diocesan  Council 
taken  into  their  confidence?  If  they 
■were  not  can  the  Society’s  action  be 
justified?  Whatever  the  legal  aspect 
of  the  case  the  man  in  the  street  will 
hardly  consider  their  action  morally 
defensible. 

Again,  it  is  alleged  that  the  C.M.S. 
have  in  p'nrsuance  of  their  present 
course  of  action  actually  demolished 
Churches.  This  again  is  a  very 
serious  matter.  Such  action  is  abso¬ 
lutely  contrary  to  Indian  sentiment. 
Surely  the  Society  does  not  desire 
Indian  Christians  to  do  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  their  Churches  what  the 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans  do  in 
regard  to  their  temples  and  mosques. 
Cases  have  been  not  infrequent  where 
riots  have  broken  out  and  blood  has 
been  shed.  We  Christians  do  not 
w^orship  brick  and  mortar,  at  the 
same  time  national  sentiment  should 
not  be  treated  lightly.  That  such 
things  have  been  done  in  the  past 
there  is  no  doubt  about.  I  am  sure 
the  instances  are  rare.  I  came  across 
a  place  in  South  India  where  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  is  to-day  occupied  by  a 
drink  shop.  Indian  sentiment  rebels 
against  such  sacrilege.  In  reference 
to  the  present  agitation  I  understand 
the  C.M.S.  have  demolished  a  Church 
in  Fyzabad.  Why  was  this  rendered 
necessary?  Are  there  no  Christians 
in  Fyzabad  who  needed  that  Church 
for  their  worship?  Was  any  ap¬ 
proach  made  to  those  Christians,  and 
were  they  asked  if  they  were  willing 
to  maintain  that  Church?  Was  the 
Diocesan  Council  which  controls  the 
work  of  the  C.M.S.  consulted?  Did 
they  decline  to  assume  charge  of  the 
Church?  Are  there  no  other  Chris¬ 
tian  bodies  in  Fyzabad  who  could 
have  utilised  the  building? 

I  have  read  the  reply  of  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  C.M.S.  I  must  say 
it  is  not  convincing.  A  lot  of  irrele¬ 
vant  matter  has  been  brought  in 
which  cloud  the  issue.  The  letter  of 
the  General  Secretary  may  form  a 
good  justification  for  a  bania  policy 
(a  policy  of  traders!);  it  certainly 
does  not  constitute  a  justification  of  a 
body  of  Christian  people  charged 


with  a  sacred  commission  by  their 
Divine  Master. 

My  object  in  writing  this  article  is 
not  so  much  to  draw  attention  to  the 
consideration  of  the  particular  matters 
which  form  the  subject  of  the  open 
letter  as  to  raise  some  bigger  issues 
which  are  implied  in  the  heading 
of  this  article.  Should  a  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  be  absolutely 
oblivious  to  the  interest  and  claims 
of  the  Churches  which  they  have 
founded?  Ought  the  policy  of  ‘mine 
and  thine’  to  rule  Christian  bodies  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Churches 
which  they  themselves  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  establishing?  We  hear  a 
lot  about  the  ‘older’  and  ‘younger’ 
Churches,  and  a  lot  of  cant  is  uttered 
in  regard  to  the  relationship  which 
ought  to  subsist  between  them.  What 
ought  to  be  the  correct  attitude  of  the 
‘older’  Churches  towards  the ‘younger’? 
Indifference?  Is  there  no  room  for 
a  wiser  statesmanship  and  a  more 
generous  treatment? 

What  do  I  mean?  I  mean  that  be¬ 
fore  ever  initiating  a  policy  such  as 
the  one  we  have  been  examining 
Foreign  Missionary  ^’^ocieties  should 
take  the  younger  Churches  into  their 
confidence  and  ask  them  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  they  would  be  prepared  to  under¬ 
take  responsibilities  in  regard  to  ex¬ 
isting  works.  If  they  should  be  ready 
the  older  Churches  ought  to  be  ready 
to  accommodate  the  younger  ones  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent.  There  is 
nothing  revolutionary  about  this. 
The  C.M.S.  themselves  have  acted  in 
accordance  with  this  principle  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  St.  Andrew’s  College  at 
Gorakhpur  in  tne  United  Provinces. 
It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  in 
this  case  the  initiative,  so  far  as  I 
know,  did  not  come  from  the  Society 
The  way  was  paved  because  there  was 
at  the  helm  of  the  College  a  man  who 
was  most  anxious  that  the  College 
should  continue  in  Christian  hands 
and  he  exerted  his  infiuence  in  per¬ 
suading  the  C.M.S,  to  agree  to  hand 
over  the  College  to  the  National  Miss¬ 
ionary  Society.  All  honour  to  the 
man!  But  I  owe  it  to  the  C.M.S,  also 
to  state  that  they  have  treated  the 
N.M.S.  with  the  greatest  respect  and 
consideration.  They  have  handed 
over  the  College  with  all  its  proper¬ 
ties  to  the  National  Missionary 
Society  on  a  mere  pepper-corn  rent. 
This  should  be  the  general  rule  every¬ 
where.  The  principle  of  community 
of  interest  between  the  ‘older’  and 
‘younger’  Churches  should  be  recog¬ 
nised  everywhere. 

I  should  like  to  quote  another  in¬ 
stance  of  another  Mission.  When  the 
Great  War  broke  out  and  the  German 
Missionaries  were  expatriated  from 
India  one  of  the  fields  of  the  Basel 
Mission  in  Western  India  was  made 
to  the  National  Missionary 


that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
Germans  would  again  bo  allowed  to 
return  to  India  wJien  they  may  again 
resume  charge  of  their  old  fields,  the 
N.M.S  .  carried  out  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  if  the  work  was  their  very 
own.  They  developed  the  work,  they 
enlarged  the  High  School  and  ex¬ 
tended  its  buildings,  _  they  even 
erected  other  new  buildings  fiom 
their  own  funds.  On  the  conclusion 
of  the  War  when  the  German  Mission¬ 
aries  again  returned  to  India  they 
sent  a  deputation  to  inspect  and 
report  on  the  state  of  their  former 
fields  of  labour.  They  came  to  this 
particular  field  also  and  were  so 
struck  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
N.M.S.  had  discharged  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  that  they  said  that  they 
would  not  take  away  the  work  from 
them  and  they  have  handed  over  all 
their  properties  to  the  N.M.S.  free  of 
charge  on  the  stipulation  that  if  at 
any  time  the  N.M.S.  decided  to^  relin¬ 
quish  the  work  they  would  give  the 
Basel  Mission  the  first  refusal— a 
perfectly  correct  request  and  a  Chris¬ 
tian  way  of  doing  things.  I  submit 
that  this  policy  should  be  consis¬ 
tently  practised.  If  circumstances 
should  threaten  the  closing  down  of 
any  work  anywhere,  then  if  there  is 
another  Christian  body  willing  to 
undertake  it  the  Mission  should  be 


tituted  trustees,  duly  incori)orate 
and  registered.  There  should  be 
room  for  a  policy  of  ‘mine  and  tnine  . 
I  maintain  that  this  is  the  Christian 
way  of  carrying  on  God’s  work,^  1  am 
glad  to  find  that  cei"tain  missionary 
societies  are  moving  in  this  direction. 
We  want  their  number  to  increase 
which,  I  am  sure,  will  bring  blessing 
and  strength  to  both  the  ‘older’  and 
‘younger’  Churches. 

A.  C.  Mukerji, 


Rai  Bahadur. 
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Society.  Although  it  was  known 
from  the  very  beginning  that  the 
arrangement  was  temporary  and 


work  to  them.  We  all  know  that 
foreign  societies  are  in  difficulties; 
both  men  and  money  are  scarce.  We 
know  also  that  conditions  in  India 
are  changing  very  fast.  We  do  not 
know  what  will  happen  to  foreign 
societies  and  their  work  under  Swaraj 
conditions.  Mahatma  Gandhi  would 
not  admit  them 
they  persisted  in 
selytisation.  Under 
stances  such  societies  should  care¬ 
fully  consider  what  their  future  policy 
is  to  be.  To  my  mind  the^  wis( 
thing  will  be  to  give  the  indigenous 
Churches  the  place  which  belongs  to 
them.  All  work  should  be  placed 
under  the  administration  and  control 
of  the  ‘younger’  Churches  on  the  field. 
Steps  should  be  taken  to  form  an 
Indian  constitution.  Wherever  q^os- 
sible  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  such  societies  as  the  National 
Missionary  Society  or  the  Indian 
Missionary  Society  of  Tinnevally  and 
the  like  and  missionary  work  should 
be  conducted  through  their  agencies. 
This  does  not  niean  that  foreign 
missionaries  should  be  withdrawn. 
No,  by  no  means.  What  is,  needed  is 
a  new  angle  of  vision;  a  new  emq)hasis 
must  be  qolaced  on  the  agencies  that 
must  be  employed  to  carry  on  the 
work.  Instead  of  being  masters  and 
dictators  the  foreign  missionary  must 
come  as  the  servant  of  the  Church 
and  the  Church  must  be  consulted  in 
regard  to  every  item  of  missionary 
activity.  All  pro|)erties  should  be 
placed  in  the  handsffiproperlycom 
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An  open  letter  addressed  by  the 
members  of  the  Epiphany  Church 
and  other  Churchmen  of  Lucknow 
to  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
has  appeared  in  a  number  of 
papers  complaining  against  the 
policy  which  the  Society  have 
adopted  in  regard  to  their  work  in 
Lucknow.  Since  the  publication 
of  the  letter  I  have  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  discussing  the  matter 
with  several  of  the  leading  Chris¬ 
tian  residents  of  Lucknow  and 
have  gathered  from  them  a  few 
details  of  their  case  which  ha'5  not 
been  clearly  brought  out  in  the 
open  letter.  I  understand  that  the 
complaints  are  in  regard  to  (1)  the 
proposal'  to  close  down  the  Birkitt 
High  School  and  to  sell  off  its 
building  and  that  of  the  hostel  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  (2)  the  sale' of  certain 
properties  which  are  said  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Epiphany  Church  and 
which  were  intended  to  maintain 
and  support  the  Christian  activities 
connected  with  that  Church  and 
(3)  the  demolition.  of  certain 
church  buildings  without  any  con¬ 
sideration  of  tihe  needs  of  the  local 
congregations. 

IMPORTANT  ISSUES 

The  above  allegations,  if  true, 
raise  certain  very  important  issues. 
In  view  of  the  opposition  that  has 
appeared  it  wouid  seem  advisable 
for  the  C.  M  S.  to  re-examine  the 
whole  situation  once  more  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  representatives  of 
local  public  opinion  and  constituted 
Church  authorities  like  the  Dioce¬ 
san  Council.  By  what  is  called 
denominational  loyaity  I  am  not  an 
Anglican,  but  as  a  Christian  I  am 
as  much  interested  in  certain  as¬ 
pects  of  this  case  as  those  who  are 
more  closely  affected.  I  desire  special¬ 
ly  to  raise  certain  bigger  issues  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  policy  which  is 
usually  followed  when  Ebreign 
Missionary  Societies  decide  to  aban¬ 
don  certain  pieces  of  their  work. 

Before  stating  my  views,  how¬ 
ever,  I  should  like  to  refer  briefly 
to  one  personal  aspect  in  the  case. 
The  Birkitt  High  School'  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  old  C.  M.  S.  High 
School — a  school  which  for  a  great 
many  years  has  maintained  a  noble 


iradition  and  has  done 


excellent 

woi’k  amongst  the  educated  ciasses 
in  Lucknow.  It  was  the  sphere 
of  the  sacrificial  labours  of  the  late 
Reverend  A.  I.  Birkitt,  and  it  was 
in  order  to  perpetuate  his  memory 
that  Mrs.  Birkitt  and  Mr.  Birkitt’s 
many  friends  in  England  and  India, 
aided  no  doubt  by  the  C.  M.  S.,  put 
up  the  noble  edifice  in  which  the 
school  is  at  present  housed  and 
gave  the  institution  his  name. 
Should  all  this  be  allowed  to  be 


formed  a  part  of  the  local 
and  which  were  intended  to  sup*lS'^ 
the  activities  connected  with  it. 

the  statement  that  has  been  publicl.\y( 

1 

made  should  be  correct  then  it  con- 
stitutes  a  serious  indictment  o^  a 
Missionary  Society  indeed.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  these  properties  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions  are  not  impertinent 
and  the  Indian  Church  has  a  right  to 
demand  an  answer  to  them:- —  , 

(1)  In  order  to  carry  on  the  acti¬ 
vities  connected  with  the  Church  in 
Lucknow  did  the  Society  receive  any 
Contribution  in  cash  or  in  kind,  a$  a 
grant  or  gift  or  in  the  form  of 
special  concessions,  from  Indian 
sources,  governmental  or  congrega¬ 
tional  or  individual?  If  such  help 
was  received  was  it  not  because  the 
donors  had  an  interest  in  the  Christ¬ 
ian  community  that  had  been  found¬ 
ed  there  and  in  the  work  that  the 
Society  was  carrying  on  in  Lucknow? 
Do  not  those  interests  stilt  hold  good? 
Referring  specially  to  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  Indian  Church,  can 
p  the  Society  say  that  Indian  Chris- 


forgotten?  Should  it  be  a  case  of  tians  have  had  absolutely  no  share 

in  building  up  the  work  in  Lucknow? 
That  share  may  have  been  very 
small,  even  infinitesimal,  but  if  the 
Indian  Church  has  contributed  '  To¬ 
wards  either  the  capital  or  recurring 
I  e.xpenditure,  and  I  do  not  think' that 
fact  can  be  denied,  then  did  they 
not  deserve  to  be  consulted  before 
such  a  radical  measure  was  taken 
in  hand?  Did  the  C-  M.  S.  consult 
the  local  Church?  I  un4erstand  that 
the  work  of  the  C-  M.  S.  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Pro vinces^‘K'as"*XVeh’ placed  under 


“other  Pharoah’s  arising  who  knew 
not  Joseph’'? 

I  have  known  the  school  for 
nearly  50  years  and  was  not  only 
personally  acquainted  with  the  late 
Mr.  Birkitt  but  was  also  associated 
with  him  in  several  educational  in- 
teres1<s  and  activities  and  had 
learnt  to  love  and  respect  him 
And  this  was  undoubtedly  true  of 
many  people  who  subscribed  to 
raise  the  edifice  in  memory  of  the 
man.  Is  all  this,  I  ask  again,  to 
be  obliterated?  The  school  itself  is, 
I  understand,  either  seif-supporting 
or  can  be  made  so  without  much 
effort,  I  also  learn  thqt  under 
certain  conditions  the  Epiphany 
Church  Committee  and  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  Lucknow  are  ready  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  ■  of 
continuing  the  school.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  C.  M.  S.  autho¬ 
rities  to  re-consider  their  policy 
and  investigate  the  possibility  of 
continuing  the  school'  before  they 
finally  decide  to  close  it  down  or 
sell  it  into  non-Christian  hands. 

Some  years  ago  the  London  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  initiated  a  similar 
policy  in  regard  to  its 
work  in  North  India.  They 
sold  off  their  High  School  in  Mirza- 
pur  to  a  non-Christan  party  and  to¬ 
day  in  the  place  where  for  over  a 


I 


lii 


the  Diocese-  Was  the  Diocesan 
Council  taken  into  their  confidence? 
If  they  were  not  can  the  Society’s 
action  be  justified?  Whatever  the 
legal  aspect  of  the  case  the  man  in 
the  street  will  hardly  consider  their 
action  moralfy  defensible. 


CHURCHES  DEMOLISHED? 

Again,  it  is  alleged  that  the 


huhdreH~ye”aTs  the  Gospel  oi  uririsx 
had  ^been  taught  and  preached  there 
is  installed  over  its  portals  an  image 
of  Ganesh! 

I  am  personally  not  acquainted 
with  the  facts  of  the  case  of  those 
properties  which  are  said  to  have 


C.  M.  S.  have  in  pursuance  of  their 
present  'course  of  action  actually 
demolished  churches.  This  again  is 
a  very  serious  matter.  Such  action 
is.  absolutely  contrary  to  Jndi^ 
sentiment.  SureTy"^fi^  Society  does 
not*^esire  Indian  Christians  to  do 
for  the  preservation  of  their  chur¬ 
ches  what  the  Hindus  and  Moham¬ 
medans  do  in  I'egard  to  their  temples 
and  mosques.  Cases  have  been  not 
inf requent  ,  where  riots  have  broken 
out  and  bltJod  has  been  -  shed.  We 
Christians  do  not  worship  brick  and 
mortar,  at  the  same  time  national 
sentiment  should  not  be  treated 
lightly.  That  such  things  have  been  ] 
done  in  the  past  there  is  i  no 
doubt  about.  I  am  sure  the  in¬ 
stances  are  rare.  I  came  across  a 
place  in  South  India  where  a  Chris- 


in  Church  is 
■  a  drink  shop 


to-day  occupied  by 
Indian  sentiment 
rebels  against  such  sacrileg<j.  In  re¬ 
ference  to  the  present  agitation  1 
understand  the  C.  M.  S.  k^ive.  de¬ 
molished  a  church  in  Fyzabad-  Why 
was  this  necessary?  Are  there  no 
Christians  in  Fyzabad  who  needed 
that  Church'  for  their  worship?  Was 
any  approach  made  to  those  Chris¬ 
tians  and  were  they  asked  if  they 
were  willing  to  maintain  that 
Church?  Was  the  Diocesan  Council 
which  controls  the  work  of  '  the 
C.  M.  S.,  consulted?  Did  they  decline  - 
to  assume  charge  of  the  Church?!- 
Are  there  no  other  Christian  bodies  [ 
in  Fyzabad  who  could  have  utilised  ! 
the  building?  i 

I  have  read  the  reply  of  the| 

General  Secretary  of  the  C.M.S.  I  f* 
must  say  it  is  not  convincing.  A  lot^!; 
of  irrelevant  matter  has  been 
brought  in  which  cloud  the  issue. 
The^etter^f  the  General  Secretary 
may  form  a  good  justification  for  a  | 
bania  policy  (a  policy  of  traders);  it 
certainly  does  not  constitute  a  justi-  f  ■ 
(Continued  on  page  3  6.)  !': 


fication  of  a  body  of  Chri&tiarrpe^'&^ 


charged  with  a  sacred  commission  by 
their  Divine  Master. 

My  object  in  writing,  this  article 
is  not  so  much  to  draw  attention  to 
the  consideration  of  the  narticular 
matters  which  form  the  subject  of 
the  open  letter  as  to  raise  some 
bigger  issues  which  are  implied  in 
the  heading  of  this  article.  Should 
u  Foreign  Missionary  Society  be  ab¬ 
solutely  oblivious  to  the  interest 
and  claims  of  the  churches  which 
they  have  founded?  Ought  the  po¬ 
licy  of  “mine  and  -thine”  to  rule 
Christian  bodies  in  their  dealings 
with  the  churches  which  they  them¬ 
selves  were  instrumental  in  estab- 
hear  a  lot  about  the 
older  ’  and  “younger”  churches,  and 
a  lot  of  cant  is  uttered  in  regard  to 
1x10  1  Glationship  which  ought  to  sub- 
sist  between  them.  What  ought  to 
be  the  correct  attitude  of  the  “older” 
churches  towards  the  “younger”?  .In¬ 
difference?  Is  there  no  room  for  a 
wiser  statesmanship  and  a  more 
generous  treatment? 

What  do  I  mean?  I  mean  that 
before  ever  initiating  a  policy  such 
as  the  one  we  have  been  examining 
foreign  missionary  societies  should 
take  the  younger  churches  into  their 
confidence  and  ask  them  to  what 
they  would  be  prepared  to 


.-.t 
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the  man!  But  I  owe  it  to  the  C.M.S. 
also  to  state  that  they  have  treated 
the  N.M.S.  with  the  greatest  respect  . 
and  consideration.  They  have  hand-  fet 
cd  over  the  College  with  all  its  P- 
properties  to  the  National  MfSsionary  f. 
Society  on  a  mere  peg^r-cQOf  rent. 
This  should  be  the-^h'eral  rule  | 
f  everywhere.  The  principle  of  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  between  the 
•‘older”  and  “younger”  churches 
should  be  recognised  everywhere. 

1  .should  like  to  quote  another  in- 
.stance  of  another  Mission.  When  . 
the  Great  War  broke  out  and  the  ! 
German  Missionaries  were  expatri-  s 
ated  from  India  one  of  the  fields  f 
of  the  Basel  Mission  in  Western  In¬ 
dia  was  made  over  to  the  National 
Missionary  Society.  Although  it  was 
'known  from  the  very  beginning  that  i.X; 
;the  arrangement  was  temporary  and 
that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
Germans  would  again  be  allowed  to  i 
return  to  India  when  the.v  may  ^ 
again  resume  charge  of  their  old  >- 
fields  the  N.M.S.  carried  out  their  t-. 
responsibilities  as  if  the  work  was  ■-''t 
their  very  own.  They  developed,  ; 
the  work-  they  enlarged  the  High^v,  ^ 
School  and  extended  its  buildings,  t/ 
they  even  erected  other  new  build- Tt,.. 
in'gs  from  their  ov/n  funds.  On  tbe-.r' 
conclusion  of  the  War  when  the  ? 
German  Missionaries  again  returned  VC' 
to  India  they  sent  a  deputation  to ' 
inspect  and  report  on  the  state  of  v'. 
their  former  fields  of  labour.  They 
came  to  this  particular  field  also  ' 
and  were  so  struck  with  the  manner  , 
in  which  the  N.M.S.  had  discharged 
their  responsibilities  that  they  said  '  / ' 
that  they  would  not  take  away  the  ! 
work  from  them  and  they  have 
handed  over  all  their  properties  to 
the  N.M.S.  free  of  charge  on  the  sti-  > 
pulation  that  if  at  any  time  ;■ 

the  N.M.S.  decided  to  relinquish  the  I-  ^ 
work  they  would  give  the  Basel 
Mission  the  first  refusal — a  perfectly 
correct  ^'eauest  and  a  Chri.stian  way  ' 
of  doing  things.  ! 

I  submit  that  this  policy  should  be 
consistently  practised.  If  circum- 

stances  should  threaten  the  closing  :  ■ 
down  of  any  work  anywhere,  then  ’f.  i 
there  is  another  Christian  body  will¬ 
ing  to  undertake  it  the  Mission  ; 
should  be  Christian  enough  hand 
over  such  woi'k  to  them.  We  ail  i 
know  that  foreign  societies  are  in  !  v: 
d’fticulties;  both  men  and  money  are  j! 
scarce.  We  know  also  that  condi-  iv; 
tions  in  India  are  changing  very 
last.  We  do  not  know  what  will 
happen  to  foreign  societies  and  their 
work  under  Swaraj  conditions. 
Mahatma  Gandhi  would  not  admit 
them  into  the  count'fy'  if  they  per¬ 
sisted  in  their  work  of  proselytisa- 
tion.,  Undei.  these  circumstances 
(Continued  in  next  Col.) 


What  is  nee^!^  is  a  new  a 


vision;  a  new  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  the  agencies  that  must  be 
employed  to  carry  on  the  work.  In 
stead  of  being  masters  and  dictators 
the  foreign  missionary  must  come 
as  the  servant  of  th^^Qunxh  and 
ihc  ChurcTT" njust  b^'cdhsuPelsd 
regard  to  every  item  of  missionary 
activity.  All  properties  should  be 
placed  in  TtTe  handS  -of  properly  con¬ 
stituted  trustees,  duly  incorporated 
and  registered.  There  should  be  no 
room  for  a  policy  of  mine  and 
thine.  I  maintain  that  this  is  'he 
Christian  way  of  carrying  on  God’s 
work.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  cer¬ 
tain  missionary  socieTe.®,  are  moving 
'A  this  direction.  We  want  their 
number  to  increase  which.  I  am 
sure,  will  bring  blessing  and  strength 
to  both  the  older  and  younger 
churches. 


Mm 
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Mission  Property  and  tllie  India 
Church. — We  have  noted  the  wide-')’ 
spread  resentment  among  Indian 
Christians  over  the  sale  of  property 
of  the  Birket  High  School,  Lucknow. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society,  it  is 
true,  has,  due  to  paucity  of  funds, 
closed  its  work  in  several  places  and 
has  also  sold  its  property.  In  some 
places  even  Church  buildings  have 
been  disposed  of.  We  would  like  to 
point  out  to  missionary  bodies  in 
general,  and  the  C.M.S.  in  particular 
that  their  present  policy  is  unjustified, 
and  wholly  deterimental  to  the  pro- 

fress  of  the  Christian  Church  in  India. 

hese  buildings  were  constructed  to 
carry  on  evangelistic  activities  efiec- 


rnid^’take  respons^ilities  in  regard 
works.  If  they  should  be 


ready  the  older  churches  ought  to 
t>e  ready  to  accommodate  the  young- 
,er  ones  to  the  fuhest  possible  ex- 
lem.  There  is  norhing  revolution¬ 
ary  about  this.  The  C.  M.  S.  them¬ 
selves  have  acted  in  accordance  with 
ihis  principle  in  regard  to  their  St 
Andrew’s  College  at  Gorakhpur  in 
ihe  United  Provinces.  It  must  be 

that  in  this  case 
me  initiative,  so  far  as  I  know,  did 
from  the  Society.  The  way 
because  there  was  at 
the  College  a  man  who 
anxious  that  the  College 
iinri  u  *^^^tinue  in  Christian  hands 
*!i)ari,w  ^^®^ted  his  influence  in  per- 

over 

r  the  College  to  the  National 


. . . . . -J- -  .«.■■■  .-.■-■'T,  ■■ 

(Continued  from  previous  Col.) 

^  siifch  societies  should  carefully  con¬ 
sider  what  their  future  policy  is  to 
hh*  To  my  mind  the  wisest  thing 
wni  be  to  give  the  indigenous 
enurches  the  place  which  bejongs  to 
them.  All  work  should  be  placed 
under  the  administration  and  con- 
♦u  ,^he  “younger”  churches  on 
the  field.  Steps  should  be  taken  to 
form  an  Indian  constitution.  Wher¬ 
ever  possible  advantage  should  be 
*  1  societies  as  the  Nation- 

Missionary  Society  or  the  Indian 
^''■^^ssionary  Society  of  Tinnevilly 

missionary  work 
snould  be  conducted  through  their 
agencies.  This  does  not  mean  that 
toreign  missionaries  should  be  with- 
no  means. 


tively  and  efficiently.  And  we  are 
sure  the  donors  contributed  towards 
the  building  funds  with  the  express 
understanding  that  the  buildings  con¬ 
structed  with  their  money  will  be  in¬ 
creasingly  used  for  the  furtherance  of 
I  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  India,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  a  strong  indigen¬ 
ous  Church  to  carry  on  the  task  of 
evangelisation  begun  by  the  mission¬ 
ary  societies,  they  supported. 

Considering  the  present  position  of 
the  Indian  Church,  we  have  to  admit 
with  profound  regret  that  it  is  not 
economically  in  a  position  to  carry  on 
the  work  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
foreign  missionary  societies  have  been 
carrying  on  for  many  decades.  We  do 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  Indian 
Church  lacks  in  spiritual  strength, 
hilt  what  we  are  afraid  of  is,  that  we 
cannot,  under  the  present  condition, 
afford  to  provide  ourselves  Avith  the 
necessary  material  means  and  facili¬ 
ties.  The  missionary  societies  have  so 
generously  bolstered  up  the  indigen¬ 
ous  Churches  by  subsidizing  them,  and 
by  providing  them  with  buildings. 
But  their  leaving  ns  so  suddenly,  with¬ 
out  any  material  means  to  carry  on 
the  trust,  will  place  very  serious  hard¬ 
ships  in  the  v'ay  of  the  development  of 
the  Church.  If  the  missionary  bodies 
are  genuinely  interested  in  the  further¬ 
ance  of  His  Kiugclom  in  this  land  they 
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present  policy  of  the 
L-.M.b.  needs  modification,  and  wo  ear- 

Indian  members 
ot  tile  diocesan  council  will  point  out 
to  the  society  the  disastrous  effect  their 
policy  Tvnll  have  upon  the  growth  of 
the  Indian  Church.  "We  appreciate 
the  action  of  the  O.M.S.  in  making  over 
bt.  Andrew’s  College  to  the  National 
Missionary  Society.  In  the  interest  of 
the  Christian  work  over  which  they 
have  spent  so  much  labour  and  monej^ 
^ey  should  have  made  over  the  Birket 
Higli  Scliool  to  soiHG  Indifiii  org*aiii2- 
ation  so^  that  the  good  work  that  that 
institution  had  been  doing  could  have 
been  maintained.  The  Indian  Church 
is  passing  through  a  most  critical 
period,  and  it  is  our  implicit  faith  that 
out  of  this  crisis  it  would  emerge 
stronger  spiritually  and  materially. 
Fall  in  the  income  of  missionary 
societies  has  partly  been  responsible 
for  this  crisis,  and  everywhere  in  India 
we  find  Churches  complaining  of  defic¬ 
its  in  their  budget.  We  hope  that 
this  condition  is  transitory.  We  are 
looking  far  into  the  distant  future, 
and  we  know  the  situation  is  bound  to 
be  serious  if  the  indigenous  Churches 
had  to  construct  new  buildings,  and 
at  the  same  time  find  money  for  per¬ 
sonnel  to  carry  on  the  work. 

As  to  the  sale  of  Church  buildings 
we  would  like  to  remind  the  missionary 
bodies  that  the  Indian  sentiment  is 
strongly  against  it.  We  Indians  hav^ 
reverence  not  only  for  God,  but  als 
for  the  house  of  God,  and  we  would  lik 


it  to  be  used  for  nothing  else  but  for; 
purposes  of  worship,  and  much  less  can 
we  tolerate  its  use  by  non-Christians. 
Some  of  us,  have,  of  course,  become 
utterly  westernized,  and  in  many 
cases  even  more  westernized  in  our 
outlook  and  behaviour  than  the  west¬ 
erners  themselves.  We  should  not  in 
our  anxiety  to  imitate  our  missionary 
friends  bid  farewell  to  our  Indian  her¬ 
itage  which  we  ought  to  preserve  and 
cherish.  The  Indian  sentiment  de¬ 
mands  a  sense  of  profound  reverence  for 
God  as  well  as  the  house  of  God.  A 
Mohamedan  or  a  Hindu  is  prepared  to 
fight  to  death  if  an  attempt  is  made  to 
violate  the  sacredness  of  their  place 
of  worship.  We  feel  very  strongly 
that  if  we  lose  our  wholesome  Indian 
sentiments  and  customs,  we  shall 
soon  find  our  community  without  any 
culture  and  traditions  which  we  can 
strictly  call  our  own.  Shall  we  make 
up  our  mind  to  resist  any  attempt  made 
to  sell  the  houses  of  God.  Of  course 
our  western  brethren  do  not  possess 
the  same  amount  of  reverence  for  the 
house  of  God  as  we  Indians,  and  we 
would  like  them  to  be  considerate  and 
avoid  injuring  our  sentiments  in  this 
resj)ect.  


Christian  Music 


our 


JOHN  H.  Lawrence 

I  was  interested  in  the  three  articles  on  singing-  in 
churches.  This  is  a  live  subject,  but  I  do  not 

eve  the  writer  n«  q11  _ j.^ 


hplimrlTn  ^  ^  suDject,  but  I  do  not 

believe  the  writer  gave  us  all  the  facts.  First,  as  to 

hings  in  our  services  which  do  not  appeal  to  non- 
^hristians.  I  think  there  are  many  things  other  than 
ou^r  singing  of  foreign  tunes  that  offend  such  people. 
Of  course  the  test  is  not  really  how  things  appeal  to 
people  who  seldom  if  ever  attend.  Is  not  the  test 
really  w^at  will  best  bring  worshippers  near  to  God 
and  develop  in  them  spiritual  life? 

I  suppose  entering  the  house  of  God  wearing  shoes 
Biuslseem^yery  irreverant  to  most  Hindus  and  Moham- 


medans.  The  presence  of  women  in  our  services  must 
grate  on  those  men  whose^  own  women  are  secluded. 
Our  attitude  in  prayer  is  often  very  irreverant.  I 
think  these  things  must  offend  oftentimes  much  more 
than  our  singing.  We  would  not  think  of  keeping 
women  from  our  churches  because  of  Hindus  opinion, 
but  we  might  plan  a  church  building  to  conform  some¬ 
what  to  this  fact.  I  believe  we  ought  to  insist  on  a 
better  attitude  in  prayer,  not  to  please  Hindus  specially 
but  because  the  attitude  adopted  often  is  not  an  aid  to 
devotion. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  English  tunes  are  not  acceptable  to 
Indians,  Christian  and  non-Christian?  I  am  not  so  sure 
the  writer  is  correct  in  his  assumption.  The  compel¬ 
ling  fact  in  any  discussion  of  this  is  that  up  to  this  time 
we  simply  do  not  have  stuitable  material  to  foster 
devotional  life  if  we  limit  ourselves  to  bhajans  and 
gazals.  If  there  existed  a  wide  range  of  such  songs 
then  we  might  very  well  give  up  much  if  not  all  sing¬ 
ing  of  foreign  songs.  When  you  call  out  the  bhajans 
written  in  obsolete  Hindi  and  those  poorly  composed, 
and  limit  yourself  to  such  songs  as  are  in  a  simple 
language  and  whose  content  is  worthy  you  have  a  very 
small  number  left 

Songs  are  very  seldom  produced  to  order.  They 
are  born  from  a  spiritual  experience.  Wesley  wrote  1 
believe  5.000  hymns.  A  great  many  did  not  survive. 
If  5,000  bhajans  were  written  it  is  probable  that  not 
more  than  100  w’ould  be  of  a  high  order. 

Many  of  these  translated  hymns  will  disappear,  but 
it  is  very  probable  that  Indian  will  write  hymns  of  their 
own.  The  bhajan  tune  and  composition  is  very  well  adap¬ 
ted  to  an  illiterate  people,  but  why  should  a  congregation 
of  literate  people  with  books  in  hand  repeat  almost  every 
line?  With  the  coming  of  literacy  such  a  method  of 
singing  becomes  obsolete— just  as  much  as  the^  chakki 
does  when  flour  can  be  purchased.  This  repetition  was 
a  makeshift  by  which  an  audience  could  follow  a  leader  | 
in  singing.  Surely  we  should  not  want  to  preserve 
this.  When  the  thought  has  to  be  compressed  into  the 
twelve  to  flf teen  words  making  a  verse  in  many  bha¬ 
jans,  then  no  very  deep  ideas  can  And  expression. 

Do  you  think  India  is  going  to  continue  forever  to 
sing  according  to  ancient  tunes?  I  do  not  think  so. 
Tunes  will  be  written  and  these  may  resemble  bhajans 


somewhat  or  may  resemble  hymn  tunes.  But  advance 
there  must  be. 

I  think  the  wTiter  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  hymns 
are  parodied  as  much  as  bhajans.  Hymn  tunes  are  few 
that  are  sung  also  with  songs  of  a  low  character.  In 
no  case  I  suppose  are  they  associated  with  evil  words 
in  the  minds  of  Indian  singers,  which  is  not  true  of 
bhajans. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  Indian  tunes,  but  I  cannot 
agree  that  we  ought  to  sing  anything  simply  because 
it  is  Indian.  Let  the  test  be  as  I  have  said  above. 

Mainpurit  U.  P.  _  _ _ ^ 


Missionary  Galls 


Catherine  L.  Justine 


One  of  the  most  appealing  of  missionary  calls  is 
that  related  of  one  called  by  a  group  of  American 
Indians.  They  heard  that  some  people  had  a  book 
which  told  about  God,  so  they  sent  messengers  3,00J 
miles  to  ask  the  people  of  the  Book  to  send  them  a 
teacher,  that  they  might  learn  of  Him.  It  must  have 
been  most  pleasant  for  the  missionary  to  have  such  a 
welcome,  but  often  and  often  the  biggest  successes 
have  come  where  no  welcome  but  sorrow  awaited  the 
bringers  of  good  tidings.  We  read  that  Paul  had  a 
vision  of  being  called  to  Macedonia,  that  he  saw  a  man 
I  saying,  “Come.”  Yet  within  the  first  few  weeks  in 
Macedonia  Paul  and  his  companion  were  beaten  and 
imprisoned.  The  welcome  accorded  to  the  missionary 
is  no  measure  of  the  call,  and  it  may  be  in  inverse  pro- 
;  portion  to  the  need.  When  we  read  of  the  suffering  of 
Judson  in  Burma,  most  of  us  marvel  that  he  stayed. 

!  Surely  he  had  reasen  to  doubt  his  call  to  that  place. 

Recently  a  young  missionary  going  on  furlough 
spbke  before  a  group  of  Indian  Christians  and  said, 
“Pll  not  come  back  at  the  call  of  my  fellow  mission- 
laries,  butat  your  call.”  Why?  Did  he  think  himself 
called  to  be  a  missionary  to  people  already  Christian? 
If  he  thought  his  personality  handicapped  his  presenta¬ 
tion  of  truth,  then  of  course  he  might  well  ask  his 
friends,  both  missionary  and  Indian,  to  tell  him. 

But  if  this  was  not  the  case,  then  why  such  stress 
on  approval?  Perhaps  it  was  an  unconscious  desire  for 
more  appreciation,  for  reassurance  of  the  worth  of  the 
effort  put  forth.  All  this  is  very  human  and  under¬ 
standable,  yet  is  there  not  a  wide  gulf  between  such 
desire  and  the  impulse  which  first  sent  out  Paul, 
Judson,  and  that  same  young  missionary? 

This  is  not  an  unusual  case.  The  great  difficulty 
seems  to  be  that  many  of  us  now  do  not  have  confidence 
I  in  our  calling,  or  in  the  value  of  our  work.  How  far 
short  we  come  of  the  supreme  confidence  of  Paul! 

,  Would  that  we  might  be  able  to  say  with  him,  “Where- 
ever  I  go,  thank  God,  He  makes  my  life  a  constant 
pageant  of  triumph  in  Christ,  diffusing  the  perfume 
[of  His  knowledge  everywhere  by  me.  I  live  for  God 
‘is  the  fragrance  of  Christ.  .  .  And  who  is  qualified  for 
^career?  I  am,  forjike  a  man  of  God,  I  speak  the 
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February  15,  1900 


“  ONE-MAN  CHURCHES.” 

Robert  Ellis  Thompson  S.  T.  D 
The  rise  of  modern  biological  science  has 
stripped  the  word  “simple”  of  much  of  the 
charm  which  once  attached  to  it.  Formerly  it 
was  the  highest  praise  to  say  of  anything  that 
it  was  “wonderfully  simple,”  and  various 
creeds  and  forms  of  religion  were  pressed  apon 
public  attention  on  the  ground  of  their  “ex¬ 
treme  simplicity.  ”  The  biological  studies  of 
Goethe,  Wolff  and  Von  Baer,  even  before  those 
of  Darwin,  showed  us  that  simplicity  is  a  mark 
of  lowness  in  the  scale  of  existence,  and  that 
the  higher  the  rank  of  any  living  being  in  that 
scale,  the  greater  its  complexity.  Nor  was  it 
reserved  for  Herbert  Spencer  to  apply  this 
principle  to  social  biology.  First  the  old 
Roman  statesman  Metellus,  in  his  famous 
apologue  of  “The  Belly  and  the  other  Mem¬ 
bers,”  and  then  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  first 
great  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  asserted  the 
^  superior  worth  of  social  complexity  before  it 
had  been  discovered  by  physiologists  as  a  prin- 
le  of  biological  classification. 


-rr^. 


Paul  as  a  sociologist  still  awaits  appreciation. 
After  Metellus,  but  with  far  greater  coherence 
and  distinctness,  he  is  the  first  to  assert  the 
organic  character  of  society,  and  to  point  to 
the  individual  organism  as  giving  the  best 
clues  for  the  study  of  the  social  organism.  He 
takes  the  human  form  as  his  guide  in  studying 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  church  and 
its  members,  and  the  idea  has  taken  such  hold 
of  him  that  we  find  him  recurring  to  it  more 
than  once.  In  Romans,  Ephesians  and  Go- 
lossians,  as  well  as  in  1  Corinthians,  this 
analogy  of  the  noblest  of  individual  organisms 
to  the  noblest  of  social  organisms  is  more  or 
less  dwelt  on — in  Ephesians  with  especial  refer-  ■ 
ence  to  the  body’s  relations  to  its  Head,  that 
is  to  Christ.  And  man’s  body  is  the  noblest  of  I 
all  bodies  just  because  it  is  the  most  complex 
of  them  all.  Its  parts  differ  the  farthest  from 
each  other  and  from  the  whole,  in  the  structure 
and  the  functions  of  each.  It  is  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  long  scale  of  development  whose 
starting  point  was  the  polyp,  whose  parts  differ 
neither  from  each  other  nor  from  the  whole. 
The  polyp  is  a  single  sack,  which  is  alternately 
hand  to  grasp  its  food,  mouth  to  masticate  it 
and  stomach  to  digest  it.  It  is  as  simple  as 
man  is  complex. 

In  the  twelfth  chapter  of  1  Corinthians  the 
Apostle  dwells  on  the  complexity  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  the  social  organism  more  fully 
I  than  in  any  other  writing  of  that  age  or  our 
I  own.  He  seems  to  find  an  especial  place  and 
I  work  for  every  member  of  the  Church,  just  as 
every  organ  of  the  human  body  has  its  use. 
Back  of  his  discussion  lies  the  fundamental 
conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  our 
Lord  presented  as  an  order  of  use  and  service, 
in  which  rank  is  taken  on  the  ground  of  width 
and  humility  in  service,  God  the  supreme  Head 
being  the  greatest  servant  of  all  (Matt.  xx. 
37,  xxiii,  11;  Cf.  v.  45,  vi.  26,  30,  32).  This 
great  ideal  of  a  human  society  living  not  for 
personal  gain  but  for  social  use  can  be  realized 
only  in  case  there  are  practically  inexhaustible 
I  openings  for  such  service,  and  special  adapta¬ 
tions  in  the  members  of  the  society  to  meet 
these  needs.  The  Apostle  takes  the  former  for 
granted,  and  elaborates  the  latter  side  es¬ 
pecially.  He  finds  the  Church  to  be  a  body 
Iwith  special  capacity  for  usefulness  bestowed 
upon  every  member,  and  he  applies  this  prin¬ 
ciple  to  both  the  public  and  the  private  ac¬ 
tivities  of  Christians.  Some,  indeed,  of  the 
functions  he  enumerates  are  clearly  connected 
with  that  extraordinary  dispensation  of  mirac¬ 
ulous  powers  which  existed  in  the  Apostolic 
^urch,  and  which  all  but  a  few  Christians 
•'s  confined  to  that  age  of  Christian 
But  even  after  we  have  eliminated 
j  find  an  enumeration  of  functions  and 


endowments  represented  by  equal  and  distinct 
offices,  which  goes  beyond  anything  we  find  in 
modern  churches  of  any  name.  Thus  teaching, 
preaching,  administering,  giving  aid  to  the 
needy,  are  all  enumerated  as  church  functions 
and  as  requiring  especial  fitness  for  each. 

The  picture  of  a  Christian  Church  which 
rises  before  the  mind’s  eye  as  we  read  this 
chapter  is  that  of  a  body  full  of  activity  and 
exhibiting  the  most  varied  gifts  for  this  ac¬ 
tivity.  It  is  not  the  picture  of  a  modern 
church  of  any  kind,  and  least  of  all  one  of 
that  ordinary  kind,  in  which  one  man  does  all 
the  preaching,  the  pastoral  labor,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  of  a  directive  nature.  It  is  not:  n 
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Some  opinions  on  the  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer 
by  four  Jndian  members  of  the  Allahabad  Presbytery  on  the 
question  of  the  Relation  of  the  Mission  to  the  Church. 


•;  O  :• 


rhe  Rev.  R.  B.  Douiilas,  U.  F.  C.  Mission,  Bombay. 

Many  thanks  tor  sending  nie  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  Dr.  Speer  and  the  joint  Letter. 

1  am  Very  much  interesteii.  1  ne  lines  vvaicn  are  sUj^gesleJ  in  your  statement  (Appendix  A) 
and  in  Dr.  Swing’s  note  (Appendix  B)  are  those  on  which  the  United  Free  Church  Mission 
movinj.  Our  toreign  Missio.i  Com  nittee  in  Fdinburj^h  a  tew  years  ago  requested  the 
Mission  Councils  in  India  to  consivler  tae  question  of  the  relations  of  the  .Mission  to  the 
Indian  Church  and  Indian  workers,  and  as  a  result  proposals  which  embody  the  principles 
yon  advocate  n.ive  been  submitted  to  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  by  the  Nagpur  and  the 
Western  Indi.r  .Mission  Councils  of  our  Church.  The  object  of  these  proposals  is  to  transfer 
to  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Indian  Church  a  gradually  increasing  amount  of  the  work  at 
present  carried  in  by  the  Councils.  To  begin  with,  it  is  proposed  to  hand  over  certain 
definite  seotious  of  the  work,  aloiiiT  with  the  fund  received  from  Scotland  lor  their  main- 
tenance.  Tne  work  tiius  transferred  mil  be  under  complete  control  of  the  Presbyteries, 
working  through  F.xecutive  Boards.  i'ne  Missionaries  in  charge  of  the  transferred  work  are 
alre.idy  members  of  tne  Presbyteries,  and  will  be  members  of  the  Executive  Boards,  along 
With  other  me  nbers  appointed  by  tne  Presbyteries,  and  others  elected  by  congregations  which- 
contribute  to  tne  funds  of  trie  Board;  bat  wnen  the  Board  is  in  a  position  to  appoint  its  own 
workers  to  the  superintendence  of  the  work,  these  will  become  the  members  of  the_Board, 
under  rules  whicn  the  Board  will  formulate. 

I  believe  this  is  the  line  on  which  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  Mission  and  Church  in 
India  will  be  found.  It  secures  co-operation  between  Indian  and  European  (or  American) 
workers  on  the  basis  of  complete  equality  of  status  ;  and  while  the  work  will  become  increa- 
singly'  that  of  the  Indian  Church,  with  a  consequent  stimulus  to  Indian  initiative  and  genero¬ 
sity,  the  financial  aid  of  the  VV^estern  Cluirches  will  still  be  maintained  as  long  as  it  is  needed. 

The  statement  which  you  have  drawn  up  impresses  me  as  a  very  convincing  one,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  be  generously  responded  to.  ' 


i  t 


The  Rev.  H.  L.  Wiley,  A.  P.  Mission,  RatnajJiri. 

‘  I  have  just  read  your  letter  Co  Dr.  Speer  in  the  Indian  Standard. 

1  agree  for  the  most  part  with  the  letter  in  fact  with  all  the  letter,  but  one  or  two  statsinent 
may  be  little  too  sweeping.  But  as  reformers  usually  have  to  use  superlative.s,  1  do  not  take 
exception  to  them,  i  have  oeeii  advocating  in  our  Presbytery  and  Mission  this  closer  relation¬ 
ship,  but  have  got  nowhere,  for  lack  of  a  scheme  that  is  acceptable  fo  many  on  both  sides. 
I  am  ready  to  admit  Indians  as  full  members  of  the  Mission,  or  to  turn  over  the  management 
of  anv  or  all  work,  financially  and  otherwise,  to  the  Presbytery,  or  have  joint  management 
of  Pre.sbytery  and  Mission-any  thing  to  get  together.'-’ 

. . . 


Dr.  &  K  Datt.,  r.  M  C.  A.,  CalcutC. 

“  M  wy  thank,  for  sendin.  me  a  copy  of  yoor  letter  to  Dr.  Speer.  I  throu,;hlyagr 
with  you.” 


The  Rev.  J.  Bittmann,  Danish  Mission,  Mailtas. 

••  I  have  read  with,great  interest  the  letter  sent  to  Dr.  Speer  and  the  correspondence 

attached  to  it.  I  believe  you  are  pointin,  out  the  only  lines  that  can  be  of  any  use  ,^God  s 

work  is  to  prosper  here  iu  India.  And  if  we  are  not  willing  to  follow  your  lead  we  e 

1  r^rii Y  of  the  Question  is,  it  seeins  to  rnc,  that 

European  Missionaries  had  better  go  home.  Thee  q  r  n  f  n 

^  r  a  o  rvasiftsar  nf  crracebc  admitted  into  full  fellowship 

Indians  must  as  a  matter  of  course  not  as  a  matter  o  g  . 

inaiansmis  •  .  in  matters  If  that  is  not  clearly  recognized 

and  status  w.th  the  fore.gu  M.ss.onanes  ,,  „t|  eourse.  am  speaking  of 

and  carried  out,  the  other  changes  will  e  y 

lodians  with  the  necessary  qualifications,  we  ar 
principle  and  I  trust  we  shall  succeed.” 

The  Rev.  N.  H.  Tohha,  C-  M  S,  fialcutla. 

o  much  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  your  printed  letter  m  O,-.  .Speer.  It 

ao  admirable  statement  and  I  earnestly  hope  and  pav  that  not  onlv  vour  Misson  hut  all 
Missions  iu  India  will  face  the  present  series  situation  fearlessly  an  d  ,Wur.  The 

most  urgent  need  In  Indian  Xianity  today  is  to  make  Christian  work  in  all  its  department 
rbnrrh-ccntric  instead  of  Mi^s^on-cpnt^ic.” 


mm 


The  Rev.  J.  N-  Farqaahar,  0.  Lit  ,  Y.  VI  C  A-,  Oxfortl- 

•'  1  read  the  other  day  the  letter  to  Or.  Speer  signed  by  yourself  and  three  other  Indian 
Presbyterians.  The  document  is  so  moderate,  so  sane,  an.l  so  wise  in  its  proposals  that  I  want 
to  write  and  tell  you  and  your  friends  that  I  strongly  a>ree  with  it.  God  {jrant  th  at  the  letter 
may  prove  really  powerful  in  eonvinclncj  the  .American  leaders.” 


The  Harvest  Field. 


'■  Some  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  .Allahabad,  have  forwarded  to  us  some 
documents  that  have  been  sent  by  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  in  America,  in  which 
they  plead  for  a  closer  bond  between  the  mission  and  the  chun-h.  I  hey  put  their  case 

temperately  and  wisely,  and  doubtless  their  object  will  be  gained.  The  tendency  evervwhere  .  ;  : 

is  to  make  the  church  the  centre  of  all  Christian  work,  and  as  quickly  as  suitable  men  are  ;  ^  '  v' 
forthcoming  to  accept  and  bear  responsibility,  the  burden  of  administration  will  U*  placed 
upon  them.  The  time  is  approaching  in  many  old  established  missions  when  the  church  will  \ 

be  the  main  thing  and  the  missions  subsidiary.  For  this  foreigner  and  Indian  must  unite  \ 

cordially  and  heartiy.”  I  •  • 


C-  M.  S  Policy  in  the  United  Provinces  (as  printed  in  the  Lacfcnow  Diocesan 

Chronicle  for  October  1920)* 


“That  the  Committee  earnestly  hope  that  the  visit  of  the  delegation  which  they  propose 
sending  to  India  will  be  an  apportunity  for  careful  consultation  regarding  the  devel  opment  of 
the  Indian  Church  life  and  organization.  In  the  meantime  they  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
the  purpose  for  which  the  Church  Council  system  was  inaugurated  was  to  prepare  the  way 

towards  ultimate  diocesan  organization. 

Now  that  a  Constitution  has  been  adopted  for  th  Lucknow  Diocese  the  Committee 
hesitate  about  perpetuating  the  definitely  Society  aspect  of  the  Indian  Church  Council  by 
appointing  a  new  Chairman.  Rather  they  prefer  to  settle  I.  C.  C.  merged  into  the  Indian 
Church  section  of  the  diocesan  organization  and  thus  making  its  full  contribution  to  it.  The 
1.  C.  C.  can  still,  if  it  so  desires,  retain  its  separate  entity  therein  as  a  “District  Ccuncil, 
a  second”  “District  Council”  being  naturally  furnished  out  of  the  S.  P.  G.  Congregations. 
In  such  case  each  District  Council  would  obtain  its  Chairman  according  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  diocesan  Constitution.  The  Committee  desire  to  assure  the  I.  C.  C.  that 
such  entrv  in  the  larger  life  of  the  Diocese  will  in  no  way  imperi  1  endowments  or  other  Trust 
funds  intended  for  the  use  either  of  I.  C.  C.  or  of  individual  pastorates  within  it,  since  all  such 
funds  must  necessarily  be  administered  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Trusts  which 
control  their  use. 

That  the  Committee  clearly  recognise  that  the  work  of  a  foreign  Mission  in  India  is  not 
to  build  up  a  bodv  of  Indian  Christians  subservient  to  the  standards  and  practices  of  the 
Church  w'hich  sent  it  forth,  but  rather,  having  olanted  the  one  catholic  and  apostolic  Church, 
to  leave  it  the  fullest  freedom  for  developing  its  own  loc.al  presentment  of  the  grace  and  truth 

of  lesus  Clirist. 
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It  follow's  that  so  soon  .as  the  '  Church  has  taken  root  in  the  new  soil,  and  long  before 
it  has  grown  strong  enough  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  help  of  the  foreigner,  its  members 
must  be  deeplv^nterested  not  only  in  the  direction  of  activities  for  which  they  can  themselves 
take  full  responsibility  but  also  in  all  work  w'hich  the  foreign  Mission  undertakes  on  their 
behalf.  Acrord-inglv  “  Church  ”  and  “  Mission  "  are  at  work  side  by  said  it  rs  of  the 

utmost  importance  not  on/v  that  the  direction  of  definitely  Church  matters  should  be  preponder- 
atly  Indian  hut  also  that  the  Indian  Church  should  have  a  graving  share  in  the  control  of 
agencies  still  carried  on  hy  the  foreign  Mission. 
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Exactly  to  what  degree  this  principle  can  already  he  applied  with  adsantage  in  the  work 
of  the  Mission  is  a  matter  upon  w'hich  the  Committee  hope  to  obtain  tre'^h  light  through  the 
delegation  w'hich  they  hope  to  be  able  to  send  to  India  at  an  earl\  date.  In  the  meantime 
they  wish  to  give  immediate  expression  to  the  principle  in  the  United  Pro\ inces ,  and  as  an 
avowedly  interim  measure  they  Invite  to  seats  on  the  Allahabad  C  orresponding  Commit.e 
four  men  to  be  selected  by  the  Indian  section  of  the  Diocesan  Council  two  of  whom  shall  be 
-i  clergymen  and  two  laymen. 
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church  of  which  one  would  naturally  say  that 
it  was  “the  Rev.  Doctor  Blank’s  church,’’  be¬ 
cause  no  one  could  attain  such  prominence  in 
it  as  the  especial  and  almost  the  sole  depositary 
of  spiritual  functions,  as  men  do  in  modern 
churches.  It  is  not  a  church  which  would  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  suspended  animation  by 
the  death  or  resignation  of  some  one  man  of 
its  working  force.  It  is  not  a  church  which 
would  count  its  life  or  death  to  depend  upon 
the  good  or  bad  judgment  shown  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  his  successor.  And  it  distinctly  is  not 
a  church  in  which  the  irreverent  and  mischiev¬ 
ous  practice  of  hearing  candidates  could  even 
have  arisen.  It  is  a  church  to  which  a  sociolo¬ 
gist  would  assign  a  very  high  rank,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  very  highest  in  the  scale  of  sociological 
development,  while  he  would,  I  fear,  put  an 
ordinary  church  of  our  days  among  the  very 
lowest  social  organisms  known  to  him. 

This  is  a  practical  matter.  Since  the  rise  of 
Methodism  all  features  of  Church  life  have  to 
justify  their  existence  by  their  direct  useful¬ 
ness  and  adaptability  to  human  needs,  and  this 
is  not  altogether  wrong.  It  has  put  every  form 
of  church  organization  on  its  defense  as  being 
not  only  possessed  of  scriptural  sanction,  but 
I  as  accomplishing  the  ends  for  which  a  church 
exists.  Now  our  present  system  does  not  ac¬ 
complish  those  ends  as  did  that  of  the  Apostolic 
time.  Its  first  and  greatest  failure  is  that  it 
almost  inevitably  sacrifices  the  sense  of  Christ’s 
headship  over  His  church  to  a  human  leader¬ 
ship.  The  dominance  of  one  man  and  of  his 
way  of  thinking,  speaking  and  acting  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Christan  congregation,  cannot 
but  obscure  the  direct  and  vital  relation  of  its 
affairs  to  the  divine  human  Head,  whose  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Church  should  be  as  direc¬ 
tive  and  as  influential  as  that  of  a  human  head 
to  the  rest  of  a  human  body.  All  Protestants 
recognize  this  as  one  of  the  worst  effects  of  the 
rise  of  the  Papacy  to  an  excessive  influence 
over  the  churches  of  Christendom.  It  hid|from 
Christians  their  directness  of  relation  to  ^their 
Saviour,  and  made  the  confusion  of  the  Church 
with  its  clergy  or  ministry,  which  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  rid  us  of.  But  even  in  Protestant  churches 
the  truth  of  Christ’s  headship  as  the  dispenser 
of  gifts,  the  bestower  of  duties,  and  the  re¬ 
warder  of  faithful  service,  has  been  obscured 
by  this  “one  man’’  system,  and  “the  Rev.  Dr. 
Blank’s  church’’  has  effectively  superseded 
“the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’’ 

Another  harmful  result  has  been  the  repres¬ 
sion  of  special  gifts  in  those  who  are  not  gifted 
with  the  “all-round”  qualifications  of  the 
modern  pastor.  The  modern  church  has  no  use 
for  anyone  who  cannot  at  once  preach,  manage 
church  affairs,  visit  as  pastor  and  perform  all 
the  many  functions  which  in  the  Apostolic 
church  were  distributed  among  as  many  peo¬ 
ple.  If  he  be  a  mere  preacher,  let  him  take 
some  outside  work  and  preach  as  he  gets  an 
opportunity  in  the  pulpits  of  his  more’favored 
brethren.  I  have  in  mind  a  brother  beloved, 
who  is  constitutionally  unfitted  by  natural 
shyness  for  pastoral  visitation,  and  who  has 
been  compelled  to  resign  every  pastorate  he 
ever  accepted  for  that^reason.  For^that  man 


the  Church  of  our  days  has  no  use,  except  as  a 
stop-gap  in  vacation  time.  The  Apostolic 
Church  would  have  recognized  his  remarkable 
gifts  as  a  preacher  and  would  have  found  a 
place  for  them.  I  knew  another,  whose  gifts  as 
both  preacher  and  pastor  were  notable,  but  he 
had  not  the  practical  powers  of  adminstration 
which  fitted  him  for  the  responsibilities  of  a 
pastoral  charge.  He  failed  in  two  which  he 
undertook,  where  a  man  of  much  less  spiritual 
power  would  have  succeeded.  I  tried  to  get 
him  a  place  in  which  he  could  work  under  the 
direction  of  an  older  and  more  experienced 
man,  but  I  failed.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
had  no  use  for  him  in  any  such  capacity.  If 
he  had  been  an  Episcopalian  it  would  have  been 
different.  I  respect  that  Church  for  the  good 
sense  it  has  shown  in  placing  a  staff  of  minis¬ 
ters  in  all  the  important  congregations,  so  far 
as  this  is  possible. 

Presbyterianism  is  in  its  theory  a  denial  of 
this  “one-man”  theory  of  Church  organization. 
We  reject  it  as  applied  to  the  Presbyterial  and 
Synodical  churches,  refusing  to  place  these 
under  the  rule  of  archdeacons  and  diocesan 
bishops.  We  seem  to  deny  it  in  the  case  of 
the  congregational  church  by  erecting  a 
session  in  each  and  by  entrusting  discipline 
to  the  collective  session.  But  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  I  fear,  we  are  congregational  ipre- 
latists,  throwing  upon  the  minister  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  congregation’s  life.  Let 
us  honestly  work  our  own  system  according 
to  its  own  idea  and  we  shall  find  that  wor¬ 
ship  will  be  less  monotonous,  gifts  will  find 
more  scope,  the  dependence  of  the  church  up¬ 
on  its  true  Head  will  be  better  realized,  and 
the  Pauline  idea  of  the  Church,  with  its  many 
gifts  bestowed  by  the  one  Spirit,  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  attained. 

Philadelphia,  January  3,  1900. 


Orientalimg  Christianity 

Ufj..  ^ 

Ihe  Christian  development  of  Asia  Will  be 
along  lines  corresponding  with  the  Oriental 
consciousness,  rather  than  along  lines  prede¬ 
termined  by  Western  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.,  whose  view  is  based 
upon  knowledge  of  the  East  gained  from 
personal  residence.  This  determination  of  the 
East  to  modify  and  not  accept  whole-heartedly 
whatever  the  West  offers  appears  in  many  | 
phases.  A  popular  idea  exists,  says  Dr.  Hall,  i 
“  that  the  ancient  non-Christian  faith  continue  ■ 
as  they  were  from  the  beginning,  resisting  the 
changing  influences  of  time.”  Such  inflexibility 
does  not  exist ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ancient  faiths  “are  in  process  of  readjustment 
to  new  conditions,  and  are  assimilating  reli¬ 
gious  elements  of  Western  thought,  and  using 
the  product  thus  assimilated  as  a  means  of  self- 
defence  against  Christianity.”  He  goes  on,  in 
the  New  York  O^servgr  ( October  21 ),  to  give 
an  illustration  of  the  eagerness  of  the  Eastern 
world  to  absorb  the  culture  of  Christendom 
and  reject  its  faith  : 

“When  visiting  in  Hyderabad,  the  chairman 
at  my  lecture  was  a  Mohammedan  gentleman 
of  high  position.  He  had  spent  his  life  within 
the  precincts  of  the  remote  native  state  of 
Hyderabad.  Five  and  twenty  years  before  he 
had  paid  one  visit  to  England.  One  might 
suppose  that  a  man  placed  in  such  remotenesr 
from  the  centres  of  Western  thought  wou* 
have  his  mind  filled  with  local  ideas.  On  t 


in  the  course  of  a  delightful  and 
many-sided  conversation,  he  broached  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  American  literature.  He  assured  me  of 
his  peculiar  admiration  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
He  then  proceeded  to  compare  Whittier  and 
Longfellow,  aud  to  make  some  very  discerning 
observations  upon  the  points  of  contrast  and 
resemblance  between  Emerson  and  Carlyle. 
Imprest  with  his  wide  reading  I  sought  a 
further  test  and  suggested  the  name  of 
Washington  Irving.  I  found  him  perfectly 
familiar  with  all  the  writings  of  Irving,  and  was 
further  astonished  when  he  drew  my  attention 
to  the  stately  style  of  Irving  as  suggesting  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  rather  than 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  as  connected  in  his 
mind  with  the  style  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Thus 
had  this  Mohammedan  gentleman,  residing  in  a 
native  state,  assimilated  the  culture  of  Christen¬ 
dom.  But  in  his  religious  positon  his  face  was 
set  as  a  flint  against  Christianity,” 

The  manner  in  which  that  part  of  the  East 
which  shows  itself  hospitable  on  the  Christian 
faith  is  likely  to  accept  that  faith  is  thus  set 
forth  ; 

*'  I  speak  with  all  honour  of  denominational 
missions  in  the  East.  Not  otherwise  than 
through  these  could  the  great  work  already 
done  have  been  accomplished.  Yet  a  large 
study  of  the  situation  shows  that,  in  its  future 
assimilation  of  Christianity,  the  East  both  con¬ 
sciously  and  unconsciously  will  move  along 
lines  suggested  by  its  own  temperament  and 
preference.  The  development  is  likely  to  be 
different  in  different  countries,  for  the  tempera¬ 
ment  varies.  If  I  might  hazard  a  conjecture 
touching  the  future,  I  should  say  that  the 
Chinese  are  likely  to  turn  most  naturally  to 
ritual  and  a  prescribed  liturgy.  They  love 
organization  and  regularity  of  practice,  and 
care  less  for  the  subjective  side  of  religious 
experience.  The  Hindu  deprecates  organiza¬ 
tion  and  turns  toward  the  mystical  and  philoso¬ 
phical  aspects  of  truth.  The  future  religious 
development  of  Japan  promises  to  be  along  the 
line  of  simplicity  of  ritual,  combined  with  a 
large  interest  in  theological  doctrine.” 

Dr.  Hall,  whose  words  here  quoted  were 
addressed  to  the  students  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  sees  in  this  character  of  the  Eastern 
mind  a  splendid  opportunity  for  great  theol¬ 


ogical  schools  “  built  upon  undenominational 
lines,  while  interested  in  all  denominational 
churches.”  “By  reason  of  its  freedom  and 
catholicity,  it  can  do  what  the  local  church  can 
not  do,  because  of  the  pressure  of  its  own 
local  affair,  and  what  the  denominational  boards 
can  not  dio,  because  of  their  very  proper  re¬ 
striction  to  certain  prescribed  lines  of  action.” 
He  urges  the  cultivation  of  spirit  among 
students  of  “appreciation  and  love  toward  the 
world  which  shall  result  in  sending  forth  to  the 
East  an  increased  number  of  th  'roughly  trained 
men  as  missionaries,”  equipped  “on  a  basis 
of  first-hand  knowledge  of  Oriental  conditions.” 
Secondly,  he  urges  the  seminary  to  send  its 
teachers  out  into  the  non-Christian  world  with 
the  “large  irenic  message  of  the  Christian 
gospel” — such  a  mission,  for  instance  as  Union 
Seminary  twice  carried  out  in  sending  one  of  its 
faculty  as  Barrows  lecturer  to  India  and  the 
Far  East.  And  finally  ; 

“Let  us  take  the  initiative  in  providing  for 
the  Oriental  world  literature  that  shall  adequate¬ 
ly  represent  the  noblest  and  least  sectarian 
modern  interpretation  of  the  Christian  religion. 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  valuable  service 


rendered  by  various  denominational  missionary 
presses.  Their  contributions  to  the  vernacular 
literatures  of  the  East  have  in  many  instances 
been  very  valuable.  But  at  the  present  time, 
what  the  East  most  want  is  not  literature  issued 
by  a  denominational  board,  but  deliverances  of 
Christian  scholars,  defining  with  clearness  the 
essential  truths  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
When  in  Shanghai  I  had  a  very  striking  in¬ 
terview  with  the  distinguished  missionary 
Timothy  Richards,  who  told  me  that  recently 
two  provincial  governors  of  China,  unable  to  find 
in  any  existing  vernacular  publications  a 
sufficiently  broad  and  non-sectarian  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  religion,  have  deputed 
their  own  non-Christian  scholars  to  produce 
manuals  of  the  Christian  religion  which  could 
be  studied  in  the  schools.  Dr.  Timothy 
Richards  tells  me  that  the  manuals  thus  pro¬ 
duced  reflected  the  unfamiliarity  of  their 
authors  with  the  actual  facts  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Nevertheless,  instances  like  these  are 
significant,  and  I  hold  that  the  way  is  open  for 
us  to  work  direct  and  indirectly  for  the  ins¬ 
truction  of  the  Oriental  world  in  the  higher 
truths  of  our  holy  faith.” 
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FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

THEY  BE  SENT? 

Xew  York. /ur/g  29,  1878.  \ 
Xo.  23  Centre  Street.  j 
A  circular  has  been  issued  oiBcially  by  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  setting  forth  the  facts  to  date 
concerning  its  finances  and  its  work. 

The  paper  states  that  the  debt  of  last  year  is  $47,000 ; 
that  the  itemized  estimates  sent  from  the  mission  fields 
call  for  an  aggregate  expenditure  cf  over  $500,000  be¬ 
sides  the  debt  5  that  on  the  other  hand  the  receipts  of 
last  year  and  the  rate  of  present  receipts  do  not  war¬ 
rant  an  outlay  of  over  $429,000  for  the  year  to  come. 
This,  after  three  years  of  successive  retrenchment,  re¬ 
quires  a  further  retrenchment  of  over  $75,000.  After 
making  another  reduction  in  the  Home  office,  where 
retrenchment  has  always  begun,  and  after  sifting  the 
estimates  as  closely  as  possible,  the  executive  officers 
state  that  men  under  appointment  must  be  detained 
at  home  for  want  of  funds  to  send  them.  One  of  these 
under  appointment  for  Syria.  The  son  of  a  mission- 
-y,  and  born  on  the  field,  he  is  familiar  with  the  Ara- 
'  :  language,  and  seems  specially  adapted  to  the  work 
assigned ’li;‘h.  I'toreover,  the  sudden  illness  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary,  having  sole  lY  a  whole  district  of 

S-uthern  Syria,  calls  impd'*^^^"’'  ■  '  i  .tUst  such  a  re¬ 
cruit. 

Shall  this  young  man  be  wi.rneld?  fthai  the  ten 

or  fifteen  little  villages  which  lie  between  Sidon  an' 
Mount  Hermon,^  each  having  its  little  flock  of  be- 
levers,  be  like  a  neglected  garden,  or  a  fallov 
nekl,  for  lack  of  a  husbandman? 

It  is  understood  that  if  special  fund,  are  oflerod 
funds  which^ill  not  diminish  the  regular  receipts  ol’  ; 
the  Board,  the  detained  missionaries  iviil  be  sent  It  ' 
13  to  be  hoped  that  by  individual  liberality,  or  by 
added  gifb  of  churches  aud  Sabbath-schools,  this  call 

of  Providence  may  be  met. 
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SOLUTION  OF  THE  MISSION 

and  missionary  problems. 

rri  .  - 


^  — - -  wi  an 

article  m  the  Kirisuto-kyo  Sekai  of  last 
week  ; — 

The  question  of  foreign  missions  is 
indeed ^  a  great  one  for  mission  lands, 
but  it  is  even  greater  for  the  churches 
of  the  West.  Men  whose  hearts  are  in 
this  work  keep  aloof  from  investigating 
expedients  of  real  value,  and  consider¬ 
ing  native  independence  the  one  es¬ 
sential,  they  plan  to  effect  that.  Effective 
missionary  work  is  spoken  of  by  some  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  foreign  com¬ 
merce  (see  the  discussion  over  the 
Rockfeller  gift),  and  by  others  as 
quickening  the  faith  of  church  mem¬ 
bers  at  home  (used  largely  by  pastors). 
Neither  of  these  explanations  touoh/>o 
the  real  bearings  of  this  question.  Lay¬ 
ing  aside  the  past,  how  shall  foreign 
missions  of  the  future  plan  ?  All  for¬ 
eign  missionary  societies  of  to-day  are 
busily  engaged  in  perpetuating  old 
methods,  or  at  any  rate  those  who  have 
taken  a  progressive  attitude  towards 
future  plans  are  very  few. 

If  we  carefully  examine  all  the  great 
mission  fields,  we  shall  see  that  the 
policy  pursued  is  a  far  distant  one  and 
impossible  of  any  simple  explanation, 
but  fortunately  here  in  our  country  we 
are  confronted  with  the  destiny  that 
promises  to  solve  this  difficult  problem. 
This  indeed  ia  a  great  good  lorlune  not 
only  for  us,  but  also  for  the  missionaries 
and  their  boards.  And  those  who  are  in 
the  least  sympathetic  with  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  should  pray  with  joy  and  zeal  for 
a  just  and  speedy  settlement.  And  we 
of  the  Kumi-ai  Churches  gratefully 
proclaim  that  the  favorable  time  has 
come  for  the  right  solution  of  this  pro¬ 
blem.  • 

Let  us  speak  frankly.  The  only 
mission  problem  that  concerns  the 
Kurai-ai  body  is  the  financial  assistance 
given  by  the  missionaries  to  the 
churches  and  preaching  places  they  are 
carrying  on.  Apart  from  this  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  mission  has  no  relation  to 
the  trend  of  the  Kumi-ai  body.  Isn’t 
it  a  fact  that,  in  city  work  of  course, 
and  even  in  the  interior,  just  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  missionaries  efface  them¬ 
selves  and  entrust  the  work  to  native 
workers,  the  results  are  large  ?  During 
the  last  ten  years  of  the  history  of  the 
Kumi-ai  Churches,  apart  from  those 
engaged  in  school  work,  how  much  have 
the  other  missionaries  accomplished? 
Beeing  that  the  vast  eums  of  money  they 
spend  and  the  large  amount  of  strength 
they  exert  fade  away  with  almost  no 
results,  we  cannot  but  appeal  to  the 
intelligence  of  both  the  Kumi-ai  Church 
members  and  the  missionaries  to  hasten 
the  solution  of  this  question.  ^ 

We  appeal  first  to  the  Kumi-ai 
Churches  and  their  adherents.  Now  is 
the  time  to  arouse  the  real  power  or 
Japan’s  churches.  Let  there  be  no 


ou  )  mg  Its  estimates  and  taking  over 
the  whole  evangelistic  work  of  the  for¬ 
eign  missionaries.  At  present  they  are 
spending  only  about  7,000  to  8,000  yen 
in  their  dependent  churches  and  preach- 
aces,  and  this  would  not  be  a  severe 
tax  on  a  body  of  12,000  Christians.  In 
view  of  the  advancing  destiny  of  our 
I  do  not  doubt  that  there  are 
those  on  our  act've  list  who  would  | 
assent  to  this,  and  then  we  could  direct-  4 
ly  consult  with  the  American  Board  K 
and  urge  plans  for  thp  tr^nefor  di  1 


urge  plans  for  the  transfer  of  all 
their  evangelistic  work  and  for  the  | 
future  tnatment  of  their  missionaries 


MISSIONARIES  AND  THE  FOREIGN 
[ISSION  COMMITTEE. 


In  reprinting,  irom  the  Scotsman  s  report  of  the  ^ 
United  Free  Church  Assembly  proceedings,  ^  a 
paragraph  which  is  of  interest  to  all  U.  F.  C.  Mis¬ 
sionaries  in  South  Africa,  a  word  of  explanation 
may  be  necessary.  Those  of  them  who  belonged 
to  the  Free  Church,  will  remember  that  all  ordained 
missionaries  at  home  on  furlough  were  members 
of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  of  the  Free 
Church  and  that  each  month  a  copy  of  that  com¬ 
mittee’s  minutes  was  sent  to  them,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  that  they  might  keep  themselves 
informed  of  the  committee’s  proceedings.  Before 
the  union  of  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian 
Churches  took  place,  the  Union  Committee  under- 
j  took  to  safeguard  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  missionaries.  Since  the  union  has  taken  place 
a  fear  has  arisen  that  the  right  of  Free  Church 
missionaries,  referred  to  above,  is  being  disregarded. 
Here  is  what  transpired  in  the  Assembly  as  reported 

in  the  Scotsman  : — 

The  United  Free  Presbytery  of  Madras  sent  for¬ 
ward  an  overture  to  this  effect,  that  “  Whereas  the 
Presbytery  has  been  informed,  on  trustworthy  author¬ 
ity,  though  not  from  an  official  source,  that  mission¬ 
aries  are  no  longer  members  of  the  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sion  Committee,  and  whereas  this  is  in  direct 
violation  of  the  undertaking  of  the  Union  Committee 
in  their  report,  that  due  regard  would  be  had  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  that  pertained  to  the  various 
agents  who  are  engaged  in  mission  work ;  and 
whereas  it  seems  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the 
work  of  the  Church  that  missionaries  should  be 
members  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee, 
they  reappoint  missionaries  to  be  members 
of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee.”  Alterna¬ 
tively  the  overturists  suggested  that  “  if,  in  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  Church  United,  it  be  not 
deemed  expedient  to  permit  all  missionaries  to  be 
members  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee,  they 
instruct  the  Nomination  Committee  to  submit  an¬ 
nually  to  the  General  Assembly  the  names  of  a 
certain  number  of  missionaries  on  furlough  to  be 
members  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee,  or 
that  they  do  otherwise  what  to  their  wisdom  may 

seem  best. 


l^rin- 


a  committee 
various  mission 
Mission 


After  some  discussion,  in  wliich  the  Rev 
cinal  M'Kichan,  Bombay,  took  part,  tlie  Assem  y, 
by  a  majority  of  56  votes  to  48,  resolved  to  appom^ 
to  prepare,  in  consultation  with 

Councils,  a  scheme  whereby  tie 
Committees  might  be  able  to  take  full  a 
vantage  of  the  assistance  of  missionaries  at  lome 
on  furlough.  The  motion,  which  was  ^ 

in  similar  terras,  but  it  was  prefaced  by  a  c  a 

mitted  the  Assembly  to  approval  ot  the 

of  missionaries 


which  comi 

principle  of  the  representation 
the  Mission  Committees  of  the  Church. 


on 


mission  councils. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Free  Church 


the  period  of  each  of  his  furloughs.  The  number 
of  elders  elected  each  year  shall  be  the  same  as  | 
that  of  ministers.  Other  ordained  Missionaries  at 
home  on  furlough  may  sit  in  the  Assemb  y  as 
Corresponding  Members,  without  right  of  voting. 

“That  in  oilier  respects  the  constitution  and 
powers  of  local  presbyteries  he  as  at  j-rcsent,  the 
case  of  each  Mission  field  being  considered  in  t  e 
future  as  circumstances  may  require. 

“  Former  legislation  affecting  the  Representation 
in  the  Assembly  of  Foreign  Presbyteries  is  hereby 
repealed.’ 


)) 


I 


Home  Boards  (and  supporters  of  work 


act : — 


of  Scotland  has  adopted  the.  following 
“  The  Assembly  enact  and  ordain 
“  That  a  Mission  Council  shall  be  appointed  in 
each  Mission  field  where  such  Council  or  Committee 

does  not  already  exist. 

“That  a  Mission  Council  shall  consist  of:  • 

“  (i)  All  the  Missionaries  from  the  Home  Church, 
in  the  field,  ordained  and  medical. 

“  (2)  The  Minister  and  one  Representative  Elder 
from  each  European  congregation  without 

the  bounds. 

u  ^2)  Agents  and  friends  of  the  Missions  in  the 
field  nominated  by  the  Mission  Council 
and  approved  by  the  Foreign  Mission 
Committee. 

“  That  to  the  members  of  Council  in  each  Mission 
Field,  ordained  under  the  Home  Formula,  be  given 
full  Presbyterial  powers  for  the  following  purposes 
—  (^)  Oversight  of  all  the  agents  of  the  Mission 
sent  by  the  Home  Church  to  the  Mission  Field ;  {d) 
Election  of  representatives  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Free  Church;  (c)  Power  to  overture 
the  General  Assembly ;  (d)  that  the  Ministers  and 
Kirk-Sessions  of  the  European  congregations  shall 
be  subject  to  them  as  their  superior  judicatories, 
and  the  ministers  and  elders  of  said  Churches  shall 
be  eligible  for  election  as  representatives  to  the 
General  Assembly ;  (e)  to  perform  such  other 

Presbyterial  functions  as  they  may  be  from  time  to 
time  instructed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  discharge. 

“That  any  appeal  from  the  Mission  Councils  shall 
be  to  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  in  the  first 
instance,  with  right  to  appeal  from  its  decision  to 
the  General  Assembly  ;  except  in  the  case  of  libel 
against  any  of  the  ordained  members  of  the  Mission 
Council,  when  the  appeal  shall  be  taken  direct  from 
the  judgment  of  the  ordained  members  of  the  Mission 
Council  to  the  General  Assembly. 

“  That  the  foresaid  ordained  Members  of  the 
Mission  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect  as 
representatives  to  the  General  Assembly  annually 
such  of  their  numbers  as  are  at  home  on  ordinary 
furlough,  whether  ministers  or  elders,  so  that 
of  them  shall  be  elected  for  one  Assembly 


ii-f 


whose  agents  these  Boards  arej  should  concede 
to  missionaries  the  privilege  of  adapting  effort 
to  the  conditions  under  which  they  labour 
Mission  work  can  be  studied  enthusiastically 
from  afar.  Much  can  thus  be  learned,  but| 
the  peculiar  difficulties  under  which  mission¬ 
aries  toil,  can  only  be  learned  by  actual  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  peculiar  need  of  a  people  can  only  be 
learned  by  close  and  sympathetic  touch  with 
their  lives.  I  would  not  claim  over-much 
freedom  for  individual  missionaries,  but  I 
believe  the  maximum  of  success  lies  very  near 
the  principle  of  granting  in  largest  possible 
measure  all  that  the  missionaries  of  a  given 
society  humbly  and  persistently  ask. 

Complexity  in  the  machinery  of  the  home 
churches  should  not  be  allowed  to  impede 
progress  in  a  mission  field.  We  are  engaged 
in  the  conquest  of  India  for  Christ  and 
speedy  conquest  depends  on  liberty  of  action. 
The  present  war  in  South  Africa  is  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  difficulties  of  conquest  for 
Christ  in  this  land.  Both  are  expensive  of 
human  life  and  earthly  treasure  ;  both  are  a 
type  of  warfare  that  overthrow  all  pre-conceiv- 
ed  notions  ;  a  type  that  cannot  be  studied  in 
drill  books  or  civilization’s  broad  battlefields. 

H.  Afissionaries  should  concede  m  a  whole¬ 
hearted  77ia7iner  to  fellow-7nissiotiaries  liberty 
of  action.  The  peculiar  type  ut  intellectual 
strength,  the  zeal  for  souls,  and  the  tenacity 
for  pre-conceived  opinions,  that  makes  of  some 
grand  missionaries  makes  it  difficult  for  them 
to  accord  to  all  others  excellence  of  judgment 
or  even  Divine  leading.  Does  God  set  one 
missionary’s  soul  all  ablaze  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature  in  his  circuit  or  dis¬ 
trict  ?  Then  leave  him  untrammelled  for  this 
work.  Does  God  cause  to  resound  in  the  ears 
of  one  society,  or  of  one  or  many  men  the 
one  word — Education,  Education,  Education  ! 
Then  let  that  society  or  those  men  pursue 
that  line  of  work.  If  that  07ie  woi'd  means  to 
one  man  collegiate  training ;  to  another,  a 
multitude  of  village  schools  ;  to  another,  the 
varied  phases  of  industrial  education,  may  we 
not  with  utmost  good  cheer  bid  all  God  speed, 
since  all  these  enter  into  vital  relation  to  the 
upbuilding  of  a  great  Christian  nation.  If 
God  calls  one  man  to  instruct  little,  baptize 
and  then  teach  fully,  while  to  another  he  says, 
teach  fully  and  then  baptize  ;  may  there  not  be 
in  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  different 
hearers  or  of  the  different  teachers  that  which 
makes  these  opposite  (but  not  opposing) 
methods  wisest  in  each  case  ?  It  is  not  bap¬ 
tisms  we  seek,  but  new  creatures.  The  largest 
number  of  “new  creatures’  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  forChp^'rr---^ 
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NON-DENOMINATIONAL  TOREIGN  MISSIONS. 


Bv  Rov.  S.  S.  Tiaws,  D.B 


itv\.  kT,  kC'.  uawo,  i/.i'p,  ^ 

(From  a  pamphlet  on  Foreiijn  "Missiims  ny  Rev./ Or.  S.  8. 
Laws,  addiessetl  to  ‘‘The  Presbyterian  Chm-eh  in  the  United 
States,”  Mai'ch,  1907. — Ed.) 

IMy  critic  follows  the  lead  of  *  *  *  *  in  claiming 

that  this  non-denominational  theory  of  foreign  missions  has 
been  the  doctrine  of  onr  Chnrch  “from  the  beginning.” 

I  must  be  allowed,  confidently,  to  challenge  this  declaration. 
As  I  read  the  facts  of  history  they  do  not  sustain  it.  At 
the  very  beginning,  in  furtherance  of  onr  foreign  mission 
Avork  as  the  extension  of  onr  denomination  as  a  branch  of 
the  visible  Chnrch  of  Christ,  Presbyteries  were  organized  in 
the  foreign  field  in  different  countries;  1871  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  1874  in  China  and  continued  on  the  list  until  1880;  and 
in  1886  the  Executive  Committee  reported  to  onr  General 
Assembly  that  it  had  stated,  in  cori'espondence  ivitli  “sister 
churches  and  their  missionaries,  that  the  prevailing  vieiv  of 
onr  Church  favored  the  method  of  having  Presbyteries  on 
mission  ground  composed  exclusively  of  native  Presbyters, 
the  missionaries  holding  only  advisory  relations  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery.”  (Alex.  Digest,  pp.  49-55,  100.)  The  only  two  ques¬ 
tions  legitimately  raised  in  the  Assembly  of  1876  Avere  (1) 
Avhether  the  General  Assembly  or  the  Synod  Avas  the  com¬ 
petent  and  proper  authority  to  organize  these  Presbyteries; 
and  (2)  “AA’hether  our  foreign  missionaries  should  become 
members  associated  Avith  natives  in  the  composition  of  Pres¬ 
byteries.”  The  decision  Avas  that  the  Synod  is  the  proper 
organizing  poAA’er  and  against  the  dual  association  or  mem¬ 
bership  of  Presbyters.  That  poAver  of  Synod  is  still  in 
our  constitution  as  it  Avas  then.  The  several  efforts  to  change 
the  constitution  touching  missions  Avere  decidedly  Amted  doAvn. 
And  the  gratuitous  suggestion  of  non-denominational  mis¬ 
sions  never  has  been  constitutionally  sanctioned  by  our 
Church. 

But  the  conservative  majority  relaxed  its  diligence  in  1887, 
and  the  minority  seems  to  have  improved  its  opportunity, 
for  under  the  chartei’ed  organization  now  doing  our  foreign 
mission  Avork,  since  1895,  explain  it  as  Ave  may,  all  these 
marks  of  our  denominational  presence  among  the  foreign 
nations  have  disappeared.  So  that  our  mission  in  foreign 
lands  has  become  a  sort  of  non-denominational  evangelism, 
instead  of  the  definite  extension  and  establishment  of  our 
branch  of  the  A’isible  Church  AA^hereof  the  fruit  Avould  be 
an  index  to  friend  and  foe  of  the  tree  that  bore  it. 

This  mission  AA’ork  from  1861  Avas  conducted  by  annual 
committees  of  the  General  Assembly.  Then  “a  body  politic 
and  corporate”  Avas  chartered  for  the  purpose  under  the 
laAA’s  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Such  a  step  may  have  made 
the  spirits  of  ThoruAvell  and  others  turn  OAmr  in  their  graves 
and  gi’oan.  And  unless  this  corporation  faithfully  obeys 
its  charter,  Avhich  subordinates  it  to  the  constitution  oi 
the  Church,  Avithout  foisting  unauthorized  noAmlties  into  the 
work  intrusted  to  it,  it  is  to  be  deprecated  as  a  calamity 
and  a  misfortune. 

There  are  some  antecedent  circumstances  which  should  be 
recalled,  for  they  seem  to  serve  as  a  searchlight  on  the 
Amxed  question  before  us.  Prior  to  1837,  the  Presbyterians 
had  done  their  foreign  mission  Avork  through  the  A.  B.  C.  F. 
M. — that  great  Congregational  organization.  But  the  criti¬ 
cal  temper  of  that  controversy,  sharpened  and  informed  by 
the  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  association  and 
co-operation,  led  to  the  entire  elimination  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  element  from  the  courts  and  operations  of  the 
Church  as  ecclesiastically  incompatible  AA-ith  Presbyterian¬ 
ism.  After  the  diAusion  of  1837,  the  Old  School  party, 
from  Avhich  some  consider  that  our  Southern  Church  may 
be  AueAved  as  substantially  a  descendant,  decided  that  it 
Avas  its  duty  in  “our  (its)  distinctive  character  as  a  Church 
of  Christ  to  send  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  Jcavs  and  Mo« 
haramedans.  ”  A  plan  was  at  once  de\dsed  as  a  solemn 
duty  in  the  siglit  of  God  “to  impart  to  others  tlie  same 
good  and  in  the  same  form  of  it  Avhich  they  enjoyed  them¬ 
selves.”  (Baird,  369,  370.) 

The  New  School  party  clung  to  the  Congregational  Board 
till  their  union  with  the  Old  School  in  1870;  since  that, 
their  united  missions  have  been  strictly  denominational. 

When  our  Southern  Church  was  organized,  in  1861,  a  new 


school  element  Avas  incorporated  in  it  (1863-4),  and  the 
noii-denominatioual  idea  of  missions,  first  suggested  in  1876 
by  Avay  of  .argument,  has  run  a  career  with  us.  Certainly 
the  introduction  among  us  of  this  old  bone  of  contention, 
Avhatever  the  explanation,  is  most  unfortunate  and  augurs 
only  evil.  For  strict  Presbyterianism  never  has  been  and 
ncAmr  can  be  reconciled  to  it.  Some  individual  and  family 
l>edigrees  might,  perhaps,  be  an  interesting  study  in  this 
connection. 

That  the  Avork  of  Christian  missions,  projected  and  en¬ 
joined  by  the  Master  in  the  Great  Commission,  consists  in 
the  organized  extension  of  the  denomination  engaged 
therein,  as  ostensibly  a  branch  of  the  visible  church,  seems 
to  be  a  definition  that  has  the  consensus  and  practical  sup¬ 
port  of  all  Christian  churches.  The  profound  principle  of 
human  action  and  moral  duty  to  which  this  command  thus 
defined  appeals  is,  That  in  our  efforts  to  bless  the  destitute 
and  needy  Avith  the  gospel,  Ave  should 'impart  it  to  them  in 
its  best  form  as  Ave  conceive  and  believe  it.  This  seems  to 
be  the  dictate  of  common  honesty,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
Avorthy  benevolence.  It  cuts  up  by  the  roots  the  specious 
and  fallacious  objection,  “That  Ave  ought  not  to  seek  to 
propagate  our  oavu  distinctiA^e  Presbyterian  body  in  Amrious 
parts  of  the  Avorld,  but  rather  to  disseminate  simply  the 
principles  and  doctrines  that  Ave  hold.”  (Alex.  Dig.,  53.) 
This  would  do  for  a  school  of  philosophy  Avhich  is  a  human 
embodiment  of  individualism.  But  the  Gospel  is  a  di\dne 
institution  and  not  a  mere  scheme  of  speculatiAm  opinions. 
And  it  is  thus  stated  in  our  Book  of  Church  Order,  par.  10: 
“Christ,  as  King,  has  given  to  His  Church,  officers,  oracles 
and  ordinances;  and  especially  has  He  ordained  therein 
His  sytem  of  Doctiane,  government,  discipline  and  Avorship 
*  *  •  to  Avhich  things  He  commands  that  nothing  be 

added,  and  that  from  them  naught  be  taken  away.”  It 
is  Avith  this  organized  visible  church  that  our  missions  have 
to  do.  And  our  Confession  of  Faith  speaks  of  “The  visible 
Church  *  *  *  the  house  and  family  of  God,  out  of 

Avhich  there  is  no  ordinary  possibility  of  salvation.”  (Ch. 
XXV :  11.)  The  neglect  of  this  visible  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth  is  the  crying  sin  of  the  present.  God  is  jealous 
of  its  honor.  And  anything  in  the  life  or  proceedings  of 
any  denomination  that  discredits  it  is  to  be  deprecated  as 
pernicious  and  displeasing  to  our  God. 

If  a  chemist,  in  his  laboratory,  Avishes  to  combine  a  given 
gas  AAuth  kindred  gases,  his  first  concern  is  that  it  shall  be 
as  free  as  possible  from  impurities.  The  strict  fidelity  of 
each  denomination  to  its  own  faith  and  order,  free  from 
bigotry,  in  mission  Avork,  is  its  best  preparation  for  con¬ 
tributing  its  part,  whether  by  co-operation  or  combination, 
in  transplanting  the  gospel  into  the  foreign  field.  The  idea 
that  churches  can  ever  be  established  in  heathen  countries 
free  from  the  differences  of  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  in 
doctrine,  or  of  Independency,  Presbyterianism,  Prelacy,  or 
Papacy  in  government,  may  safely  be  set  doAvn  as  child¬ 
ishly  visionary.  It  is  going  too  far  to  claim  that  Christian 
churches  accept  any  such  fanciful  scheme  or  agree  in  any 
such  policy  as  this  vain  and  suicidal  pretence  implies. 

And  for  any  individual  church  to  attempt  to  exemplify 
its  faith  in  such  formless,  colorless,  and  characterless  re¬ 
sult  by  its  oAAm  self-abnegation,  instead  of  commending  itself 
as  rational,  would  rather  seejn  to  indulge  a  crazy  fanaticism. 
It  is  certainly  a  delusion  to  think  and  to  act  on  the  idea  that 
we  can  transplant  conscientiously  our  Christianity  from 
Christendom  to  heathendom  without  our  differences,  actual 
or  potential,  so  long  as  mortal  man  remains  human  and 
honest. 
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Important  Action  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 

nissions. 
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The  following  paper  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a 
declaration  of  the  policy  of  the  Board  regar 
ing  native  Christians  who  come  to  this  coun- 
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The  large  number  of  native  Christians  w  o 
come  to  the  United  States  from  the  various 
mission  fields  for  the  purpose  of  “preparing 
themselves  to  be  missionaries  among  their 
own  people,”  and  the  frequency  with  which 
churches,  individuals,  and  the  Board  are 
asked  to  give  them  financial  assistance  con¬ 
strain  the  Board  to  place  upon  recwd  its  con¬ 
viction  that  native  converts  should  not  be 
encouraged  to  come  to  this  country,  or  treated 
in  such  a  way  while  here  as  to  encourage  oth¬ 
ers  to  follow  their  example.  While  the  Board 
recijgnizes  the  importance  of  training  native 
converts  for  positions  of  usefulness  and  effi¬ 
ciency  among  their  own  people,  it  is  of  the 
opinion  that  such  training  can  be  most  eco¬ 
nomically  conducted  in  their  own  country 
under  the  supervision  of  the  missionaries 
themselves,  and  in  connection  with  the  insti¬ 
tutions  which  are  now  in  operation  in  almost 
every  mission  field.  The  bringing  of  a  single 
native  Christian  to  America  and  return¬ 
ing  him  to  his  native  land  usually  involves  an 
expenditure  sufficient  to  train  a  dozen  on  the 
field,  and  is  therefore  extravagant  and  waste¬ 
ful  Moreover,  in  planting  Christianity  in 
heathen  lands,  where,  as  a  rule,  the  people 
are  very  poor,  it  is  indispensable  to  project  it 
upon  a  plane  as  to  inexpensiveness  on  which 
the  people  themselves  can  perpetuate  it.  Na¬ 
tive  preachers  must  do  the  great  future  work, 
and  they  must,  as  in  other  lands,  live  on 
salaries  which  their  people  can  pay.  Every 
other  form  of  expenditure  must  be  graded  on 
the  same  level  if  we  would  establish  a  living 
and  self  propagating  Christianity.  Now  a 
sojourn  in  America  almost  invariably  de¬ 
velops  tastes  which  render  a  native  discon¬ 
tented  with  the  financial  support  which  the 
native  church  or  the  Board  can  give  him,  and 
thus  makes  him  a  source  of  trouble  rather 
than  of  help  to  the  Mission.  If  he  is  not 
paid  a  salary  very  much  larger  than  that  ob¬ 
tained  by  other  native  workers,  he  is  disap¬ 
pointed  and  irritated,  and  if  he  is  paid  such  a 
salary,  the  other  native  helpers  are  jeal¬ 
ous  and  dissatisfied.  Meantime,  the  native 
churches,  which  we  are  endeavoring  by  every 
means  in  our  power  to  bring  to  self-support, 
are  discouraged  by  the  payment  of  salaries 
higher  than  they  can  ever  hope  to  pay,  while 
the  criticisms  already  made,  that  men  are  in¬ 
fluenced  in  becoming  Christians  by  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  financial  reward,  is  given  color  of 
truth.  The  result  of  the  process  is  not  only 
to  weaken  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  the 
foreign  field,  but  to  beget  in  the  minds  of 


what  they  had  before  they  came  to  America, 
and  to  what  other  native  Christians  enjoy. 

In  this  way  great  injury  may  be  done  to  the 
very  cause  which  Christian  people  in  this 
country  wish  to  advance.  The  policy  of  en 
couraging  these  young  men  to  come  to  Amer¬ 
ica  thwarts  our  plans  for  higher  education  on 
the  fields,  stampedes  our  brightest  students 
removes  them  from  the  humbler  spheres 
in  which  they  are  most  needed,  and  creates 
discontent  among  the  whole  force  of  native 
agents.  The  system,  as  a  whole,  stimulates  a 
worldly  ambition,  cuts  off  patriotism  and  race 
sympathy,  and  really  cripples  the  influence 
which  it  is  supposed  to  increase.  It  leads  to 
frequent  imposition  upon  the  home  churches, 
and  to  the  diversion  of  funds  to  personal  uses 
which  are  supposed  to  go  for  missionary  ob- 

jedts. 

To  suppose  that  those  young  men  are  fitted 
to  exert  exceptional  influence  for  Christ  in 
the  land  of  their  birth  is  at  variance  with  the 
experience  of  missionaries.  Even  if  it  were 
otherwise,  it  would  not  follow  that  they 
should  be  given  financial  aid.  We  cannot  pay 
natives  for  leading  a  Christian  life.  Every 
consideration  of  sound  missionary  administra¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  of  business  and  philanthropy, 
requires  that  native  converts  should  not  only 
be  trained  on  the  foreign  field,  but  that  they 
should  be  expected  to  do  all  they  can  for  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ  without 
compensation,  supporting  themselves  in  their 
ordinary  employments,  just  as  Christians  do 
in  this  country.  It  is  necessary  to  exercise 
extraordinary  care  in  the  use  of  money  in 
connection  with  native  converts,  lest  they  be 
pauperized  in  spirit  and  led  to  a  dependence 
upon  America,  demoralizing  to  themselves  and 
destructive  to  the  end  to  which  missionary 
operations  look.  Native  Christians  generally 
should  be  made  to  understand  that,  while 
Christians  in  America  are  deeply  interested  in 
them  and  will  continue  to  contribute  large 
sums  for  their  physical,  intellectual,  and  spir¬ 
itual  uplifting,  such  aid  will  be  given  only  in 
their  own  land,  and  that  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  for  us  to  spend  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  to  maintain  institutions  for 
their  training  on  the  foreign  field,  and  then 
in  addition  pay  any  part  of  the  expense  in¬ 
curred  in  costly  and  unnecessary  trips  to 
America  If  native  young  men  prefer  not  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  educational  facilities 
which  we  have  provided  for  them  in  their 
own  countries,  and  seek  special  training  in 
the  United  States,  they  should  do  so  entirely 
at  their  own  expense  and  wichout  any  expec¬ 
tation  of  financial  assistance  from  the  Board 
or  from  churches. 
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Meantime,  we  cannot  too  urgently  counsel 
all  who  are  interested  in  Foreign  Missions  to 

Toreign  neiu,  uuu  v..  refer  all  requests  for  aid  to  the  Board,  and 

multitudes  of  young  men.  that  if  they  go  to  to  send  all  their  gifts  directly  to  the  Board, 
America,  they  will  be  hospitably  welcomed  by  which  is  organized  for  the  express  purpose 
the  churches,  and  be  sent  back  with  an  equip-  of  receiving  and  wisely  distributing  the  for 
ment  and  financial  support  far  superior  to  eign  missionary  offerings  of  Presbyterians. 

-  ,  ■ 
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A  SCKIPtolAL  MISSIONARY  rOLICA^ 

3^^<Vr  .  ^c.  fCj  . 

lii'  resolutr 


[  Tne  following  relation  was  unanimously'  passed 
at  the  recent  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Americin  United 
Presbyterian  Chureh  at  Sialkote,  Punjab.  It  is  believed 
^that  it  is  the  beginning  of  great  missionary  advance  in 


that  denomination,  and  it  may  have  very  much  wider 
bearing  on  the  policy  of  the  Church  as  a  whole. 
Editor — U.  J/.  L  ] 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  to  which  was  Com¬ 
mitted  the  work  of  preparing  a  paper  showing  the  needs 
of  our  mission  field  with  the  view,  of  making  a  special 
appeal  to  the  Board  and  the  Church  at  home  for  men  and 
means  presents  the  following: — 

1  That  all  our  appeals  heretofore,  from  year  to  year, 
have  been  limited  by  custom,  by  the  desire  to  supply 
VacaiicieC,  by  the  ordinary  growth  of  zeal  and  liberality 
In  the  ^^merican  Church,  and  by  our  own  “  little  faith, 
and  have  not  been  regulated  by  the  actual  needs  of 
the  field. 

2.  That  as  the  Church  has  made  us  responsible  for 
her  work  in  this  part  of  the  world,  we  feel  it  to  be  our 
duty  now  to  mend  our  ways  and  bring  before  her  as 
clearly  as  possible  the  greatness  of  the  problem  with  which 
we  have  to  contend,  trusting  that,  through  God^s  grace, 
she  may  come  up,  as  she  should,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty. 

3.  That  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  our  under¬ 
taking  may  be  grasped  from  the  following  facts  ; 

(a)  That  in  size  the  field  which,  in  divine  providence, 
has  been  specially  assigned  to  us  as  our  own  covers 
about  24,225  sq.  miles,  a  territory  larger  than  the  com¬ 
bined  area  of  the  states  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  New  Jersey  or  something  over  half  the  area  of  the* 
state  of  Pennsylvania. 

(h)  That  it  contains  about  fiv^e  million  suuls,  a  popu¬ 
lation  considerably  greater  than  that  found  in  all  the 
following,  states  and  territories  combined  j— North  and 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  NeW 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Washington,  Utah,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
Oregon  and  California. 

(c)  That  these  people  are  almost  all  either  Muha- 
medans  or  idolaters,  and  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  are 
entirely  illiterate.  Counting  Europeans,  as  well  as 
natives,  not  more  than  three-fifths  of  one  per  cent,  are 
even  nominally  Christians,  while  native  Christians  alone 
do  not  number  oue*third  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population. 

(d)  That  about  150,000  persons  in  our  field  die  every 
year  wdthout  heing  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ, 
and  that  about  an  equal  number  are  born  into  the  world 
during  that  lime  and  are  added  to  the  grea‘  company  of 
those  who  need  the  Saviour. 

{e)  That  deductiug  from  the  nineteen  male  mission¬ 
aries  and  the  nineteen  lady  missionaries  now  in  the  field, 
four  of  each  class  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  educational 
work,  we  find  our  proportion  of  evangelistic  laboureis 
that  of  one  minister  and  one  lady  worker  to  every 
883,000  of  the  population,  while  at  home  the  ratio  of 
ministers  alone  is  about  one  to  every  700  ef  the  popu¬ 
lation,  or  475  times  as  many  j  and  the  number  of  lay 
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workers  in  the  Sabbath  Schools,  Young  People’s  Societies 
and  other  organizations,  or  in  private  evangelistic  labor, 
is  incalculably  greater  there  than  it  is  hero.  It  is  as  if 
there  were  only  one  minister  and  one  lady  worker  in  an 
entire  state  like  Veimont  or  the  states  of  Wyoming  and 
Alontana  combined.  Neither  Pittsburgh  nor  Cincinnati 
would  be  large  enough  at  this  rate  for  one  missionary 
and  one  lady  worker,  while  the  cities  of  Washington, 
New  Orleans,  Milwaukee,  Newark,  Louisville,  and 
Minneapolis  are  all  much  smaller. 

4.  4  hat  at  the  present  rate  of  progress  we  could  not 
reas-enalAy  expect  the  people  of  our  field  generally  to 
become  Christian  within  a  period  of  less  than  two  or 
three  centuries,  during  which  time  many  generations  of 
men  aud  women  would  have  passed  into  eternity. 

5.  That  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  our  church 
to  secure  the  evangelization  of  this  field  within  the 
period  of  a  single  generation,— that  is  so  (0  bring  the 

essential  principles  of  the  gospel  to  the  attention  of  all 

classes  in  that  time,  that  no  one  of  mature  understand¬ 
ing  could  say  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  way 
of  everlasting  life, 

6.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that 
besides  enough  missionaries  to  properly  mail  our  edii^ 
cational  and  other  institutions  and  supply  the  places  of 
persons  home  on  furlough  we  should  have  at  least  one 
male  missionary  and  one  laay  evangelistic  missionary 
for  every  50,000  of  the  people  within  our  bounds,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  many-fold  larger  forCe  of  native  pastoi?a 
and  evangelists  to  work  with  them. 

7.  lhat  in  view  of  these  facts  and  convictions,  wQ 
hereby  ask  from  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and  thS 
home  church,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  ah  in¬ 
crease  of  niiiely  male  missionaries  and  ninety  unmarried 
lady  miss lonai ies,  that  is  180  in  all,  together  with  sfich 
an  iuciease  of  funds  es  may  be  required  to  support  thbnl 
and  make  ilitiu  effectivei 

8.  That,  while  in  doing  so  we  realize  the  fact  that 
compliance  with  our  request  would  involve  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  an  unusual  number  of  young  men  and  women 
to  the  work  of  Spreading  the  gospel  in  India,  and  thC 
devotion  by  many  persons  of  coi  siderably  increased  con¬ 
tributions  of  money,  we  are  also  convinced  that  by  the 
grace  of  God,  these  sacrifices  might  be  made  not  only 
without  injury  to  any  other  branch  of  the  church’s  work, 
but  also  with  great  advantage  to  her  spiritual  life.  The 
additional  number  of  missionaries  required  would  be 
only  one  out  of  every  6j0  of  her  members,  and  the 
additional  increase  of  expendiiure  demanded  would, 
according  to  present  estimates,  be  only  four  times  what 
we  now  receive,  and  less  than  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the 
total  giits  now  made  by  our  body  to  the  work  of  the 
Lord. 

9.  In  view  of  this  unspeakable  need,  and  the  Specific 
command  of  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  pray  that 
laborers  may  be  sent  forth,  we  call  upon  the  whole 
church  to  unite  with  us  in  iinceasiug  intercession  fot 
this  greatly  increased  force  of  foreign  and  native  workers, 
which  we  believe  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
speedy  evangeUzation  of  oqr  field  j  and  also  to  ooptiuwi 


mission  OUT-STATlO'tS.  K 

Xuouou  heartily  ia  sympathy  with  Indian 

missions  and  numbering  not  a  few  missionaries  iB 

personal  friends,  I  cannot  but  consider  the  line 
ta  ken  by  the  Pioneer  with  regard^to  the.Fatehganj 
case  as  the  only  one  possible  for  a  paper  sapposed 
to  expose  shortcoming!  and  call  attentiua  to  ex  st- 
ing  abuses  or  defects,  both  ia  official  measures  o: 
private  enterprises.  With  the  merits  or  demerit* 
of  the  criminal  charge  laid  at  the  door  of  Hiram 
Cutting,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  If  the  Judge  was 
unable  to  resist  certain  sly  witticisms  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  parties  concerned  in  the  trial,  Mr.  Scott 
should  remember  that  humourous  incidents  rarely 
fall  to  the  official  lot  in  this  country,  and  that  even 
Sessions  Judges  are  not  devoid  of  all  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  Therj^  is  vice  as  well  as  virtue  in  a 
name,  and  the  practice  in  American  Missions  Ox 
bestowing  on  Native  Christians  titles  belonging  t^ 
citizens  of  the, United  States  must  lead  to  absurd 
results.  Most  people  woul  1  picture  Hiram  Cutting 
as  a  gaunt  shrewd  Yankee,  of  the  type  figuring  in 
the  works  of  Max  Adeler  or  Mark  Twain,  and— 
though  unacquainted  with  the  individual  in  ques¬ 
tion— I  fancy  the  man  who  answered  to  this  name 
at  Bareilly  was  of  another  genus  a’ together. 
Instead  of  waxing  wrath  at  the  criticisms  passed 
by  the  Court  on  the  peculiar  features  of  mission 
work  at  Fatehganj,  it  would  have  been  wiser  for 
the  head  of  that  Circle  to  remedy  the  undoubted 
defects  inherent  in  most  missionary  stations 
away  from  Europpan  (or  American)  influence  and 
constant  supervision.  The  late  Census  reveals  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  Native  Christian  popula¬ 
tion  within  the  last  decade  :  a  fact  all  members 
of  that  Faith  should  regrrd  with  thankfulness,  but 
this  very  gain  in  numbers  leads  back  to  the  saying 
of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  The  harvest  truly 


is  plenteous  but  the  labourers  are  few.”  The  im¬ 
possibility  of  one  or  two  missionaries  satisfactorily 
managing  the  affairs  of  wide  circles  is  bound  to 
produce  the  undesirable  state  of  things  revealed 
during  the  recent  case. 

To  illustrate  my  argument  it  may  be  permissible 
to  quote  from  actual  experience  of  the  system, 
as  now  existing  in  many  parts  of  the  mission 
field  in  these  Provinces.  When  touring  in  a 
district  last  cold  weather,  I  had  for  fellow  oc¬ 
cupant  of  a  small  road  bungalow  a  veteran  mission¬ 
ary,  shrewd  in  his  remarks  and  an  entertaining  con¬ 
versationalist,  In  response  to  my  inquiries  about 
the  method  adopted  to  check  the  progress  and  sta¬ 
tus  of  the  targe  Native  Christian  community  wthicli 
I  knew  was  scattered  throughout  that  particular 
district  hs  showed  me  a  collection  of  elaborate  re¬ 
turns  carefully  drawn  up  and  neatly  filled  in.  The 
number  of  converts  in  each  village  was  given,  and 
opposite  the  name  of  every  child  a  monthly  entry 
showed — or  was  understood  as  showing — his  or 
her  progress  in  lessons  both  sacred  and  secular. 
Nothing  could  have  been  clearer  or  better  adapted 
for  the  purpose  in  view,  namely,  the  enabling 
missionaries  visiting  a  locality  to  see  at  a  glance 
how  their  charges  were  getting  on ;  still  it  failed 
to  convince  me  of  its  real  efficacy  when  1  learnt 
that  the  task  of  preparing  those  interesting 
tables  rested  with  a  Native  preacher  ;  not  another 
Hiram  Cutting,  yet  holding  a  similar  position. 
My  missionary  friend  frankly  admitted  that 
with  five  or  six  equally  large  areas  to  supervise 
he  and  his  brother  padres  filling  like  posts  were 
obliged  to  rely  on  Native  agency  for  looking  after 
village  converts.  Time  naturally  did  not  admit  of 
their  oersonally  visiting  more  than  a  moiety  of  the 
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referred  to  was  admirable — on  paper,  but 
so  in  reality  ?  A  circumstance  which  I  mentionea 
to  the  missionary  cause!  certain  doubts  to  ari^ 
in  his  mind  as  to  the  efficacy  of  Native  Chris¬ 
tian  teaching.  In  my  official  capacity  1  came 
in  contact  with  the  vil.age  chmkidar,  the  bed¬ 
rock  of  our  Indian  administration,  clad  in  his  blue 
7nirzai  and  scanty  tuiban  of  scarlet  hue.  Asking 
about  the  caste  of  some  of  these  men  I  was 
disgusted  to  find  my  Mahomedau  reader  and  his 
Hindu  assistant  treating  the  terms  “  Christian 
and  “  sweeper  ”  as  synonymous.  They  could  hard¬ 
ly  however,  be  blamed  for  doing  so  when  the 
chaukidars  themselves  when  questioned  about 
their  caste  answered  in  the  same  fashion.  Nobody 
will  respect  those  who  fail  to  respect  themselves, 
and  in  assuming  the  namj  of  sweeper  the  Native 
Christian  not  only  retards  his  own  social  rise  but 
casts  discredit  on  the  rebgioa  he  is  supposed  to 
nrofess  :  at  all  events  degrades  it  in  the  eyes  of  the 
non-Christian  community.  This  state  of  affaire 
ought  not  to  exist  were  local  shepherds  alive  to 
the  interests  of  their  flock,  and  not  intent  won 
the  preparation  of  dubious  statistics  to  place 
before  the  missionaries  on  their  rare  visits. 
Success  may  be  as  harmful,  almost,  as  failure, 
and— remembering  the  figures  of  the  Census— one 
cannot  but  hope  that  Missions  with  a  widely 
scattered  multitude  of  converts  will  devote  the 
next  few  years  to  consolidation  of  the  g-xid 
work  accomplished,  rather  than  to  hasty  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  fold.  By  abolishing  a  number  of 
native  preachers  on  small  pay  in  favour  of  a  few 
Europeans  or  Eurasians  on  moderate,  yet  sufficient, 
salaries,  the  condition  of  mission  out-stations 
would  be  improved  in  more  ways  than  one.  Men  in 
the  position  of  Hiram  Cutting  too  often  act  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  dictum  of  Seneca,  “  Lum  fata 
dnunt,  vivite  laeti  So  long  as  we  can  draw  our 
monthly  stipend  let  us  enjoy  life  —the  life,  of  a 
class  freed  from  former  rettraints  and  demanding 
ever  present  advice  and  guiding,  neither  of  which 
are  forthcoming,  under  the  conditions  of  mission 
labour  as  uow  coustituted.  AH. 


will  be  from  300,000  to  400,000.  The 
entire  population  of  Japan  is  48,000,000. 
However,  as  there  are  no  religious  classifi¬ 
cations  in  the  Japanese  census,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  exact  figures.  In 
answer  to  the  question,  “  Is  your  Church 
divided  into  denominations  as  in  the 
West  ?  ”  Mt.  Harada  says  ; — 

Yes,  but  in  Japan  they  have  adopted  their 
own  names.  For  instance  the  Congregational 
Church  is  called  the  Kumiai  Church.  That 
means  Associated  Church.  It  is  not  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  word  Congregational  at  all. 
We  were  obliged  to  adopt  some  name  to 
distinguish  it  from  others,  and  that  name 
came  naturally  as  its  denominational  name. 
Each  Church  is  known  by  its  own  name.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  Church  in  Kobe  called  the 
Christ  Church.  We  do  not  use  any  denomin¬ 
ational  names  at  all  to  individual  Churches, 
i  but  we  call  all  Churches  together  collectively, 
the  Associated  Churches.  The  Presbyterian 
Churches  have  also  united  themselves,  three  or 
four  of  them,  and  they  are  called  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Japan.  And  the  Churches  of  the 
Episcopal  Government  have  united  together 
and  they  are  called  Nipon  Sakofi. 


Regarding  self-support  in  the  Japanese 
Churches,  and  the  position  of  the  foreign 
missionary,  Mr.  Harada  says  : — 

Japanese  Christians,  especially  the  leaders 
1  of  the  various  Churches,  did  not  like  the  way 
in  which  missionaries  were  carrying  on  their 
work,  as  if  they  were  Masters  and  the  J apanese 
workers  were  their  Servants  because  employed 


iby  them.  ThhT  was  a  ^mt 

tTananese  Christians  did  irot  think  was  quite ^  - '*■:» •‘ii 

Ir^b  %mn  there  was  the  fact  of  the  lapanesefeq  ;^  development  of  the  Clmrchs  or^isation  m  tlm 

Js^hmg  to  n  certa„>  0^0..  theteM,g|  S 

national  feeling  of  the  people  at  huge.  Ji;- ^ that  ministers  of  the'  ChuTOh 

tUs  a  rule,  missionaries  were  quite  consei  vatu  e.l^-  influence  public  opinion  among  thV  whi_te 

^The  Japanese  are,  1  think,  more  inclined  to  colonists  in  regard  to  their  duty  and  attitude  towards 


I  liberal  thought.  These  various  reasons  were. 


1 1  think,  the  cause  of  that  feeling  ;  but,  1  think, 
missionaries  in  recent  yeais  aie  tiying 
to  push  the  Japanese  forward  to  the  front. 
They  think  it  wise  not  to  make  themselves  too 
prominent,  and  they  have  found  out  there  was 
!  after  all  not  much  danger  in  the  liberal  ideas 
!of  the  Japanese  Christians  as  they  were  afraid 
at  first.  And  then  one  portion  of  the  Japanese 
Christians  found  out  that  they  were  in  some 
points  too  extreme  in  their  views  with  regard 
to  missionaries,  regarding  them  from  a  narrow 
national  stand-point.  \'arious  reasons  have 
helped  to  harmonise  the  feeling  between  the 
Japanese  and  the  missionaries,  and  I  think  at 
present  that  the  native  and  foreign  workers 
are  more  in  harmony  than  at  any  preceding 
time.  _ 


,1  .  I 


The  interview  continued  as  follows  ; 

Are  Natives  now  freely  admitted  into 
T\jissionarv  Councils  and  Committees  ? 

_ As  for  that,  Japanese  workers  have  been 

always  working  themsehes.  In  Congrega¬ 
tional  Churches,  for  instance,  every  conference 
is  organised  by  the  Japanese  and  they  lead  all 

meetings.  . 

Q. _ mean  such  Committees  as  those  which 

decide  the  policy  of  the  missionaries. 

\ _ The  Japanese  lead  when  they  deal  with 

Church  matters.  But  the  missionaries  have 
their  own  Missionary  Conferences  to  consult 
about  their  own  Mission  work.  But  our 
Churches,  Congregational  Churches  are  all 
independent,  so  are  the  Presbyterian  Churches. 
In  Methodist  and  Episcopal  Churches  mission¬ 
aries  are  taking  a  more  prominent  part  than 
Japanese.  They  have  English  Bishops  for 
each  Church. 

Q _ I  suppose  all  vour  Churches  are  selt- 

supporting?-  You  maintain  ypur  Churches 


. . tbrnabve  xa:c?  so  wisely  that  their  children  and  pand- 

children  would  have  no  cause  to  reproach  th^._  (Applause.) 
The  Bishop  of  Waiapu  dealt  with  the  rel^ive  positions 
European  and  Maori  populations,  and  mentioned  that 
Maori  clergy  took  their  places  in  the  Synods  ]ust  as  the 

European  clergy  did,  a*-  • 

The  Rev.  Chas.  Sadlieb,  Superintendent  to  the  Mission 

to  the  Aborigines  of  Chile,  referred  to  the  influences  ot 
Romanism  in  S.  America.  The  Indians  who  had  been 
Romanised  were  baptised  pagans.  In  one  neighbourhood 
he  knew  of  a  Roman  priest  who  kept  a  distillery  and  a 
pawnshop.  Immorality  and  profligacy  existed  to  a  large 
extent  among  the  heathen  of  S.  America. 

CvxoN  Winter  (Kraffraria),  the  Archdeacon  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  Col.  Fergdsson  (Gloucester),  and  the  Bishop 
OF  Grafton  and  Armidale  took  part  in  the  discussion. 
Bishop  Gaul,  late  of  Mashonaland,  said  citizenship  wai' 
[ithe  goal  of  all  constructive  native  policies. 
b  Canon  Groser  (Perth,  W.  Australia)  declared^  that  the 
T  Church  had  responsibilities  towards  the  aboriginals  in 
I  Australia,  and  that  “reserves”  were  the  only  hope.  ' 

ii  The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  pointed  to  an  imexpected 
pi?  reason  why  more  success  had  not  attended  efforts  to  civilise 
^1the  aboirigines  in  Noir'#  Australia.  While  cver^  there  he 


any 


aid  from  foreign] 


yourselves  without 
mi^iOT^ongregational  Churches  have  the 
I  largest  number  of  self-supporting 
Other  Churches  who  are  working 
I  themselves  are  supported  by  the  native  .i  - 
Sionary  Societies.  We  do  not  receive  any  he  p 
from  Eoreign  Missionary  Societies  at  all 

Missionaries  have  their  P^Mch 

'soon  as  a  Chapel  is  recognised  as  a  Church 

I  then  the  Japanese  will  take  charge  ot  it. 

O.— So^^  a  Chapel  is  an  intermediate  stage 

I  before  a  Church  is  organised  ? 

I  o  — You  spoke  of  native  Missionar}'  So- 

IcieTies.  Then  Presbv- 

\  _ Oh  A'es  The  Churches  ot  the  1  iesn> 

tenan  Government  have  their  own  Mission 

Boards.  I'hey  have  many  missions  in  |  or 

mosa  and  China.  And  the  Kumiai  Chinch 

the  Congregational  Churches,  have  their  ovvi 

Missionary  Societies.  ^Ve  have  c  -  nssi  i 

Stations  in  Japan  and  in  Korea 


JBaeked  a  body  of  26  men  who  lad  a;iidergone  Christian  teach- 
||in,T  at  ono  of  the  stations  why  they  did  not  go  out  Jo  preach 
Pthe  Gospel  to  those  of  their  iiu.nber  whom  ihe  white  people 
could  not  reach.  He  was  informed  by  them  that  there  was 
ino  tw"o  of  them  who  'Could  speak  the  languange  of  tne  others. 

I  That  related  to  only  a  part  of  Australia  ;  but  it  was  three 
I  times  the  size  of  France.  The  lanEcuage,  it  transpired,  was, 
Pin  a  constant  state  of  flux,  only  people  of  one  particular  tribe 
being  masters  of  their  own  language.  They  had  continually' . 
ilto  create  new  nomenclatnire  owing  to  the  names  of  dead 
f  people  and  animals  falling  out  of  use. 

The  Chairman,  summing  up  the  debate,  the  proceedings 
were  adjourned  until  this  morning. 


PROBLEMS  OF  A  NATIVE  EPISCOPATE. 


Section  F. 

Section  F  resumed  its  sittings  on  Saturday  morning  in  the 
Ibarge  Hall  of  the.  Church  House,  iinder  the  presidency  of  the 
■Bishop  of  Gibraltar.  The  subject  for  consideration  was 
Problems  of  a  Native  Episcopate,”  divided  into  the  following 
points  :  “  Dangers  of  precipitate  action ;  Difficulties  arising 
rom  rnixture  of  races  ;  Possibilities  arising  from  mixture  of 
faces  ;  Possibilities  of  separate  jurisdictions  for  separate  races  : 
the  dangers  and  safeguards.” 

j  The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  meeting,  said  their  subject 
Ulated  to  everything  connected  with  the  problems  of  a  native 
Episcopate.  The  question  was  coming  very  much  to  the  fore, 
and  they  ought  to  be  calm  and  judicial  in  dealing  with  it.  It 
was  obvious  that  they  started  from  the  assumption  that  there 
Should  be  a  Native  Episcopate,  and  not  with  the  question, 
'ShaU  there  be  a  Native  Episcopate  ?  When  the  people 
of  our  own  country  were  first  converted,  it  was  not  long  before 
[here  was  a  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  the  first  English  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  Universally,  therefore,  that  was  the 
^hing  to  be  looked  for  as  the  ordinary  normal  course.  The 
iuestionwas,  What  were  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  that  which 
^Was  the  ordinary  course  ?  They  must  regard  the  formation 
ppf  a  Native  Episcopate  as  something  that  was  absolutely  neces- 
i^Uary,  and  that  it  must  come,  and  it  was  only  for  them  to  decide 
^ow  they  should  deal  with  the  problem.  (Applause).  ^ 

^  Prebendary  Fox  (Clerical  Secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary 
jfeociety)  said  he  had  been  asked  to  speak  of  the  problems  of  a  ' 
iNative  Episcopate,  and  of  the  dangers  of  precipitate  action 
j4t  present,  however,  the  dangers  had  been  <he  other  way 
The  Anglican  Church  had  been  so  cautioiis  l-,  the  d^volop- 
nent  of.  indigenous  Churches  that  sh©  ha.d  jjjad  little  op 
|io  ¥^eri©nce  of  precipitation.  (Laughter.)  'The  dangers 
liad  been  rather  those  of  postponement.  Yet  her  own  history 
Ivas'  so  full  of  the  evils  —  to  some  extent  still  sur¬ 
viving — produced  by  an  alien  Episcopate  and  the  autocratic' 
[lomination  of  a  foreign  Church,  that  she  ought  to  be  tha 
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\  To  the  ^  I'rauds  V  ’ 

in  his  article  *  ^y  is,  l)r.  Bradford  says  : 

in  -J-he  ^’"‘’"Ylifiedly  that  they  live  in  the  simplest 
“  1  athnn  unquahhed  y  possible  that  this 

and  most  friiga  superlative  gives  a  false 

unqualilied  ^^‘^"Ysp'standard  of  frugality  differs  from 

i^l^^^^.YXrd’s  own?  One  who  begs  leave  to  differ 
l)r.  l^radford  s  owi  years,  and  has 

from  him  has  lived  J  ^any  of  the  missionaries,  in- 
been  in  the  h^YSe  imeS  Board,  and  that  one 
eluding  those  of  j^issionaries  live  very  frugally , 

thinks  that  some  of  .  ^  Hy  as  they  might 

and  that  others  do  not  live  as  m  b  y 

if  they  had  been  trained  o  frug^^^^^ 

came  foreign  ™"YdXis 'a  year  is  barely  sufficient 

that  one  YYSe'^Uving;  the  former  find  that  they 
for  a  comfortab  liberally,  and  save  a  good 

can  live  comfortably,  give  hbera^^^^^^ 

sum  for  the  ed^^  ^  jj,  Japan 

find  that  one  thousand  find  that  it 

than  it  Y^rn  who  has  been  trained  to 

means  more^  an  inestimable  advantage  over  his  fel- 
frugahty  has  an  "  ,  cannot  keep  his  family 

lows.  The  m.ssiona  y  who  con  ,slary  provided  by 

and  “""f '  'Xt  coL  home  or  engage  in  seif- 
rdnl  ndssion  work.  No  gerrerous  man  who 
JTows  wh*at  ,L  foreign  nrissionarie,-  life  rs  can  urge 

*  'mrctogl^SMUhe  missionaries  of  seifishness 
an'd^nSSsfSf^irworhNnerwhoW 

ISFot:  inrsr  i 

tUes  first  stone  The  missionaries  know,  oetrer 
San  anfoL  eise  ian  know,  their  own  -nfitness  or 
thpir  work  and  their  great  need  of  the  refining  ,  ] 

'Vaving  hved  for  five  yearsaionearnongthe  Japan- 
ese  where  for  months  at  a  time  I  saw  no  o^e  ^f  Y 
own  race  and  having  been  with  many  missionaries 
bffihffi  j’apan  and  in  China,  I  know  something  of  | 
what  it  means  to  be  a  foreign  missionary.  I  thin^ 
that  the  supreme  hardship  of  their  life  is  what  may  te 
called  social  starvation.  They  are  not,  and  i 

can  be  homogeneous  elements  of  the  society  arou 
Biem  knd  they  cannot  find  sufficient  nourishment  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  which  every  man  deprive  of 

clgenL  society  feels.  Their  sufferings  are  pom 
intense  than  are  the  sufferings  experienced  ^Y  Y®  > 
who  are  starving  to  death  for  lack  of  brea  • 
man’s  point  of  view,  this  is  the  way  ^ 

heroic  men  and  women  are  living  and  dying  day 
after  day  and  year  after  year.  My  words  can  cmivey 
but  a  faint  idea  of  what  the  experience  really  is.  I 
can  only  say  that  that  organization  assumes  an 
awful  responsibility  which  places  men  and  women  m 
such  a  position  without  the  unmistakable  evidence 
fhtat  thf^re  is  wh.6r6  God  wants  them. 

And  I  would  sa,  to  all  young  people  who  thmk 
that  God  wants  them  to  become  foreign  missionaries. 
If  you  could  know  all  the  intense  and  long-continued 
buffering  involved  in  the  sacrifice  which  you  are 

contemplating,  you  might  well  '^'^YhS'^rit 

ness  with  which  Jesus  prayed,  0  my  'ugn  if 

be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me ;  and  then,  i 
He  still  shows  you,  without  doubt,  that  it  is  His  w 

that  you  should  go,  you  can  go  H-fYeTth  whT  h  ! 
with  His  blessing  to  a  life  and  work  and  death  wh  ch 

are  the  nearest  to  the  life  and  work  Jen  and 
Jesus  Christ  of  anything  that  can  come 
women  in  this  world. 


MEN  AND  MISSIONS.  G  C> 

.  George  C.  Thomas  presided,  and  Bishop  Mann  of  North  Dakota 
1  opened  the  meeting  at  Association  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening  to  discuss 
I  the  question,  “What  Business  Has  a  Business  Man  with  Missions? 

Mr  Thomas,  speaking  also  as  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  said 
[in  his  introductory  remarks  that  its  affairs  were  already  conducted  in  a 
[very  business-like  way.  that  ought  to  appeal  to  business  men.  The  first 
[speaker  was  R.  Pulton  Cutting  of  New  York.  He  said  that  an  environ- 
Iment  favorable  to  social  order  and  respect  for  law  was  desirable  from 
[the  business  man’s  view-point,  and  the  Church  had  been  in  history  thus 
[favorable.  The  business  man  regarded  the  missionary  as  the  advance 
[agent  of  order  and  civilization.  Again,  Christianity  was  the  source  and 
patron  of  liberty  and  individualism,  and  yet  its  humane  spirit  had  so¬ 
cially  regulated  “freedom  of  contract”  when  low  wages  and  long  hours 
of  labor  repressed  the  real  individual.  The  business  man  needed  the 
Inspiration  also  of  the  missionary  and  of  the  heroic  standard  of  Chris- 

Itianity.  ,  ,  . 

Former  Minister  Stewart  L.  Woodford  gracefully  expressed  his  ap- 

jreciation  of  the  invitation  to  speak  to  men  of  a  communion  to  which 
ne  did  not  belong.  His  first-hand  knowledge  of  mission  work  he  owed 
to  a  recent  visit  to  that  marvellously  developed  nation,  Japan.  His  offi¬ 
cial  introductions  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Japan  from  the 
linside.  He  reviewed  briefiy  in  order  the  material,  educational  and 
[moral  civilization  of  Japan,  and  said  he  had  come  to  say.  and  thought 
[it  bis  duty  to  say,  this :  “After  some  weeks’  investigation.  I  think  the 
system  and  work  organized  and  pursued  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Japan  is  most  thoroughly  suited  to  the  Japanese  character  and  condi¬ 
tions.  and  the  most  efficient  system  of  work  now  being  done  by  Prot- 
stant  missionaries  in  Japan.”  He  paid  alhigh  tribute  to  the  Roinan 

""catholic  missionaries  also,  but  said,  “  yours  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only 
system  calculated  to  meet  Japanese  conditions.  (1)  Yon  appeal  to  the 
Japanese  sense  of  discipline  and  order  by  accepting  discipline  and  or¬ 
der  yourselves;  (2)  you  have  appealed  to  Japanese  patriotism  by  rec¬ 
ognizing  national  lines  and  establishing  ‘the  Church  in  Japan.  The 

Romanist  establishes  an  allegiance  to  a  far-distant  city.  Every  Japan¬ 
ese  statesman  is  jealous  of  this  foreign  allegiance.  The  Greek  Church 
has  the  same  disadvantage.  Nowhere  is  patriotism  stronger  than  in 
Japan.  They  need  more  than  all  else  combined  the  essential  sense  of 
truth  and  honor  that  underlies  our  Christianity,  and  that  requires  fw 
its  development  a  pure,  clean,  and  high  form  of  religion.  Your  work 
seems  to  be  the  most  effective  in  method,  in  spirit,  and  in  organiza¬ 
tion  for  building  up  a  Japanese  Church.”  Mr.  Woodford’s  remarks 
were  heartily  applauded,  and  Mr.  Thomas  called  them  the  best  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Bishop  of  Kyoto. 

Bishop  Partridge  spoke  of  the  business  man’s  usual  objections  to 
missionary  work :  that  it  is  not  specially  practical  nor  business-like  in 
its  methods,  and  that  it  is  open  to  the  disadvantage  of  being  too  gra¬ 
tuitous.  The  business  man  expects  returns  too  quickly  for  the  unciv¬ 
ilized  conditions.  There  is  a  lack  of  trust  in  himself,  and  in  his  fel¬ 
low-man.  He  has  just  a  little  doubt  about  his  own  religion  and  its 
fitness  for  heathen  conditions.  But  let  him  talk  with  the  missionary, 
and  he  will  find  the  conditions  are  all  that  he  demands  in  sending  a 
business  advantage  to  foreign  lands :  (1)  a  belief  that  the  thing  sent  is 
intrinsically  good ;  (2)  that  it  is  better  than  what  is  already  there,  and 
(3)  that  it  is  the  best  thing  the  world  has.  The  missionary  believes 
all  this,  and  he  does  not  make  it  cheap;  he  demands  sacrifice.  The 
missionary,  however,  surpasses  the  business  man  in  believing  that  what 
he  brings  is  the  best  that  ever  will  be  there;  that  it  is  final.  Bishop 
Partridge  advocated  carrying  good,  careful  business  methods  into  the 
mission  field,  as  an  essential.  Strong  and  able  as  the  laymen  were  in 
their  remarks.  Bishop  Partridge  himself  was  perhaps  the  most  convin¬ 
cing  argument  for  missions  to  the  business  men  present.  He  said  the 
missionary  feared  no  business  criticism,  but  asked  for  honest  criticism, 
like  any  other  business  man  in  dealing  with  other  business  men. 
Bishop  Talbot  gave  the  closing  benediction  after  the  singing  of  “  Crown 
Him  with  many  crowns.” 

WEDNESDAY  MOBNING’S  SESSION. 

Bishop  Tuttle  presiding,  the  Rev.  George  H.  McKnight  of  Central 
New  York  moved  that  a  resolution  in  memory  of  Bishop  Whipple 
be  drafted.  Bishop  Edsall,  Mr.  McKnight,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Butler  were 
made  the  committee. 

The  Rev.  B.  W.  R.  Tayler,  of  Los  Angeles,  presented  the  missionary 
resolutions  of  the  Brotherhood  of  8t.  Andrew. 

The  Rev.  G.  Q.  A.  Rose,  of  Monterey,  was  invited  to  address  the 
Council  on  the  Mexican  work. 

Mr.  Rose  appealed  for  countenance  for  the  American  and  Englis^ 
citizens  of  Mexico,  who  are  present  by  hundreds  in  most  cities,  and  by 
thousands  in  the  cities  of  Mexico  and  Monterey.  They  weighed  more 
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in  the  whole  republic.  We  have  let  the  Methodists  and  PresbytemS^ 
get  the  start  of  us.  They  are  doing  splendid  work,  while  we  are  doing 
practically  nothing.  You  could  not  find  $25,000  worth  of  property  in 
Mexico  representing  the  sum — between  $300,000  and  $400,010 — sent  into 
Mexico  by  our  Church  since  Bishop  Riley’s  consecration. 

MISSIONAKY  CANON  AMENDMENT  DISAPPROVED. 

The  conference  hour  arriving,  Bishop  Morrison  of  Iowa  took  the 
chair  and  opened  with  prayer.  The  proposed  change  in  the  missionary 
canon  was  taken  up.  Bishop  Morrison  said  that  that  man  was  not  wise 
nor  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  Church  who  belittled  method  and 
organization.  He  regarded  this  the  most  important  matter  to  come 
before  the  Council.  The  first  appointed  speaker  on  the  question  whether 
the  change  was  desirable  was  the  Bishop  of  Washington. 

Bishop  Satterlee  reminded  the  Council  that  the  missionary  commis¬ 
sion  was  the  very  first  duty  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  American 
Church  had  officially  adopted  the  New  Testament  idea  with  Bishop 
Doane’s  canon  in  1835,  while  the  Church  of  England  had  only  two  vol¬ 
untary  societies.  He  presented  the  report  of  the  committee  of  fifteen  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  General  Convention  in  1901,  advocating  the  conversion  of  j 
the  missionary  council  into  the  Board  of  Missions  itself;  otherwise, 
he  said,  the  legislative  function  would  continue  to  be  predominant! 
over  the  missionary.  The  legislative  state  of  mind  is  cautious,  critical 
and  conservative;  the  missionary  state  of  mind  is  just  the  reverse— en¬ 
thusiastic,  energetic,  creative.  The  legislative  state  of  mind  is  absolutely 
fatal  to  missionary  progress.  The  Board  of  Managers  runs  the  Board  of] 
Missions,  rather  than  vice  versa,  so  long  as  the  General  Convention  is  the 
Board  of  Missions.  The  skill,  wisdom,  and  impartiality  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  is  of  high  order,  but  it  is  not  educative.  Its  educative  respon¬ 
sibility  should  be  transferred  to  the  Council,  as  a  body  to  be  both  repre¬ 
sentative  and  authoritative.  Usually  the  Council  is  poorly  attended  be¬ 
cause  it  lacks  authority,  and  is  only  a  sort  of  Church  congress. 

Bishop  Brewer  reminded  the  Council  that  the  Canadian  Church  had 
adopted  and  the  Church  of  England  had  tried  to  adopt  our  system.  He 
believed  it  was  not  change  of  organization  that  was  needed,  but  change 
of  heart,  and  we  are  getting  that.  He  believed  that  the  apportionment 
iplan  would  realize  all  the  money  needed.  The  General  Convention  is 
jthe  very  place  to  inoculate  Churchmen  with  the  spirit  of  missions.  If 
[we  divorce  legislation  and  missions  both  will  suffer.  We  will  soon  be 
Ithrough  with  the  Constitution  and  Canons,  and  we  don’t  want  to  be 
jchanging  them  all  the  time;  let  us  make  missions  the  chief  business  of  the 


General  Convention.  If  the  canon  were  amended  as  proposed  half  the 
Bishops  would  stay  away  from  the  Board  of  Missions  in  Convention 
years  till  missionary  week  was  over. 

The  question  was  now  thrown  open  for  discussion.  Archdeacon 
Haupt  of  Minnesota,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stires  of  New  York,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mc- 
Knight  of  Central  New  York,  George  C.  Thomas  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Rev.  B.  Talbot  Rogers  of  Fond  dn  Lac,  Bishop  Tuttle,  Dr.  McKim, 
Bishop  Doane,  Bishop  McVickar,  and  William  R.  Butler  spoke  for  five 
minutes  each.  Dr.  Stires  and  Mr.  McKnight  opposed  the  change,  plead¬ 
ing  for  a  fair  trial  for  the  present  canon  and  the  apportionment  plan, 
which  we  were  just  beginning  to  work  under.  Mr.  Thomas  thought  the 
time  for  change  had  not  come  yet,  and  the  proposed  canon  was  ill  ad¬ 
vised.  The  apportionment  plan  was  going  to  work  even  better  this  year 
than  last.  Changes  would  dishearten  people  and  check  the  interest. 
“  I  don’t  propose  to  pick  the  proposition  to  pieces,”  said  he,  when  Bish¬ 
op  Satterlee  interrupted  :  • 

“  Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  light.  I  hope  he  will  pick  it  to  pieces.” 

Mr.  Thomas  pointed  out  that  all  paid  missionaries,  including  mis¬ 
sionary  Bishops,  were  excluded  by  the  amendment  from  the  right  to 
vote  in  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  found  a  number  of  other  defects, 
among  them  the  fact  that  the  treasurer  had  no  vote.  Dr.  Tyng  had 
defined  a  rector  emeritus  as  ”  a  man  who  sat  by  the  fire  with  a  cat.” 
He  did  not  want  to  become  that.  Bishop  Tuttle  picked  the  proposed 
canon  to  pieces  some  more.  Dr.  McKim  called  the  proposition  “a 
bill  to  divorce  the  General  Convention  from  missions.”  Just  as  men 
are  getting  up  to  the  mourners’  bench,  you  are  dissolving  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  preventing  them  from  getting  religion.  We  want  not  a  new 
furnace  but  more  coal  in  the  furnace.  Bishop  Doane  could  not  im¬ 
agine  any  possible  constitution  of  the  Board  in  which  the  present 
treasurer  would  not  be  the  first  layman  elected.  Every  baptized  mem¬ 
ber  belonged  to  the  Missionary  Society,  not  merely  ex  officio,  but  ex  neces¬ 
sitate  fidei.  He  welcomed  suggestions  of  amendment ;  he  wanted  the 
missionary  machinery  made  as  perfect  as  possible.  He  proposed  that 
the  first  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  the  General 
Convention  be  given  to  missions,  and  advocated  making  the  Board 
more  representative.  Bishop  McVickar  defended  the  present  system  as 
“the  very  acme  of  representation,”  and  thought  the  General  Conven¬ 
tion  created  a  smile  all  over  the  country  when  it  took  op  three  weeks 
with  canons.  Mr.  Butler  said  he  hoped  the  Boston  Convention  would 
give  missions  the  first  and  foremost  place. 


LivsiTFMATlC  TRAINING  FDR  THE  FOREIGN 
'  missionary  WORK. 

By  George  Wm.  Knox,  D.D.  '  J 

The  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  For¬ 
eign  Missions  comes  to  its  great  test.  The 
enthusiasm  has  been  great  and  the  earnest¬ 
ness  intense.  In  its  conventions  the  motto, 
“The  world  for  Christ,”  appeals  to  every 
heart,  and  there  is  a  truly  heroic  readiness  to 
enlist  Thousands  have  enrolled  themselves  to 
obey  the  Master’s  last  command.  Every  col¬ 
lege  and  theological  seminary  has  its  com¬ 
pany,  and  already  hundreds  of  the  recruits 

are  on  the  foreign  field. 

Nevertheless,  there  has  been  a  certain  dis¬ 
appointment  in  the  result.  In  spite  of  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  great  enrollment,  certain 
of  the  Boards  are  hard  put  to  it  to  get  men 
enough  to  maintain  their  present  working 
force,  to  say  nothing  of  a  large  advance  It 
would  seem  from  the  numbers  enlisted,  that 
every  reasonable  request  should  meet  adequate 
response ;  that,  in  fact,  the  Boards  should 
have  a  superabundance  of  material  and  be  able 

to  choose  just  the  men  needed  for  each  cal 
and  field.  So  would  it  be  were  enrollment 
significant  of  an  intelligent  and  mature  pur- 

^°But  the  enthusiasm  is  too  often  emotional 
and  unintelligent.  It  too  often  burns  itself  out 
and  proves  a  waste  and  injury.  A  burned-out 

enthusiasm  is  not  readily  enkindled  again,  and 

still  more  harmful  is  a  zeal  which  through 
ignorance  drives  its  victim  into  a  calling  for 

which  he  h  unfit.  _ 

The  leaders  of  the  Movement  are  mindful 

i^Kof  these  things  and  seek  to  correct  the  errors 
of  the  past.  For  an  ill-informed  enthusiasm 
they  would  substitute  a  well  informed  eu^u- 
siasm.  To  this  end  The  Inter-Seniinar^jlL^- 
sionary  AllTan^'^rrTfs  late  meeting  in  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  inaugurated  an  effort  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  professorships  of  Foreign 
Missions  in  our  theological  seminaries,  or  at 
least,  of  urging  such  establishment  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Christian  public. 

Surely  the  man  who  is  considering  his  duty 
to  the  foreign  field  should  have  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  intelligent  decision,  and  if  For¬ 
eign  Missions  are  to  be  a  permanent  and  large 
department  of  the  Church’s  activity,  the 
Church  should  undertake  the  thorough  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  recruits.  There  is  need  of  a 
department  of  pastoral  theology;  still  gi eater 
is  the  need  for  instructing  in  missionary  aims 
and  methods.  The  candidate  for  the  ministry 
has  at  least  a  general  notion  of  the  work  to 
which  he  gives  his  life,  but  too  often  the  mis¬ 
sionary  recruit  knows  only  that  he  is  to  preach 

the  Gospel  to  the  “heathen.” 

A  department  giving  the  instruction  pro¬ 
posed  would  have  a  wide  range  of  topics.  It 
should  inform  the  student  as  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  service,  the  rules  of  the  Church  or 
of  the  Board  under  which  the  missionary 
labors,  the  organization  of  the  mission,  the 
remuneration  given,  the  provision  made  for  the 
support  and  education  of  children.  It  should 
show  the  relation  of  the  foreigner  to  the  na¬ 
tive  church,  to  the  native  laborers,  and  to  the 
various  institutions  established.  It  should  ex¬ 
plain  the  native  faiths,  the  special  customs, 
the  etiquette,  the  peculiar  difHulties  and  ob¬ 
stacles.  It  should  teach  how  the  one  essential 
Gospel  message  may  be  preached  in  view  of 
the  varvin^  needs  of  the  varying  lands.  It 


r';  of  apoligetio.  adapted  .0  the  actual 
diiricultiea  of  niinds  educated  in  traditional 
-faithB  far  dillerent  from  our  own,  of  a  prac 
deal  training  in  methods  and  plans  of  work. 

Such  instruction  is  not  readily  obtained  on 
the  field.  It  is  no  one’s  business  to  give  it 
and  missionaries  win  their  own  experience  at 
a  great  cost,  relearning  in  the  most  laborious 
tohion  the  lessons  their  predecessors  learned 
ta  the  same  painful  way.  Many  a  missionary 
looks  back  with  deep  regret  upon  severe  and 
long  continued  labors  in  great  part  thrown 
awfy  At  present  the  student  learns  much  in 
the  Ln, inary  which  is  wholly  valueless  on  the 
oreign  field,  and  he  leaves  wholly  unlearned 
t^e  iLons  he  most  needs.  In  no  department 
of  work,  in  no  profession  is  speciflo  training 
more  necessary,  and  in  none  is  it  so  neglected. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  establish  a  miss.on- 
arv  training  school,  but  the  plan  suggested  by 
S  Inter-leminary  Alliance  is  the  better  one. 
Since  the  elective  principle  has  been  m  ro 
duced  into  our  seminaries  time  can  be  found 
for  thorough  instruction  during  the  three  years 
of  the  ordinary  course.  The  plan  requires 
nothing  elaborate  or  expensive.  M®", 
nualified  for  the  professorships,  are  at  hand. 

I  The  experience  and  ^  y”^re 

and  Dr.  Imbrie  should  not  be  lost.  They  ar 

experts,  and  every  vpay  capable  of  giving 
;Laining  required.  Courses  of  a  few  lectures 
like  those  given  at  Princeton  by  these  breth- 
ren  are  not  enough.  The  students  thor¬ 

ough  instruction  and  continued  personal  com 
tact  with  the  men  who  will  command  respect 
inspired  with  enthusiasm,  and  impart  ade- 
quate  knowledge. 

The  Church  needs  such  instruction.  Only 
by  some  such  plan  can  it  get  it  Even  the 
men  who  remain  at  home  should  have  the 
same  drill,  in  part,  that  they  may  lead  their 
congregations  and  stimulate  a  zeal  according 
to  knowledge.  And  finally,  such  P^ojessors 
would  render  incalculable  service  to  th 
Boards  by  helping  them  to  choose  men  for  the 
different  fields  and  to  avoid  costly  and  disas¬ 
trous  mistakes.  ..  t  .n 

While  the  Church  is  faithful  to  its  Lord,  _ 
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must  be  faithful  to  this  work.  As  the  Church 
grows  and  as  God  opens  ever  wider  the  door 
I  of  opportunity,  so  must  this  work  expand.  s 
present  demands  are  but  a  tithe  of  its  future 
requirements.  If  it  is  to  succeed,  it  mus  re 
iceive  a  new  and  more  worthy  treatment, 
cannot  continue  to  depend  on  sensational  ap¬ 
peals,  on  stirring  addresses,  on  the  enthusi- 
asm  of  conventions,  on  the  support  of  an  an¬ 
nual  contribution  box.  It,  at  home  an 
[abroad,  on  its  practical  and  its  financial  sides, 
needs  to  be  made  common  sense,  practical, 
business-like;  and  among  the  improvements 
most  feasible  is  this,  the  systematic,  thorough 
training  of  the  students  who  have  given  them¬ 
selves  to  the  work. 

Rye,  New  Y0RK^_Fe 
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^^P^PARATION  FOR  MISSIONARY  \yORK.&^-^ 

I  am  often  asked  whether  a  young  man  who  intends 
to  go  as  a  foreign  missionary  ought  to  supplement  ns 
seminary  course  by  post-graduate  studies.  In  genera  , 

I  do  not  advise  it.  Unless  he  is  called  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion  abroad  in  some  college  or  theological  seminary, 
and  to  teach  some  specialty  there,  delay  m  entering 
upon  his  work  may  even  lessen  his  chances  of  success. 

Delay  sometimes  means  shrinking  from  difificu  ty  an 
hardship ;  and  in  such  cases,  the  longer  the  delay  the 
less  is  the  moral  courage  of  the  man.  The  study  of 
comparative  religion  in  some  institutions  is  so  con¬ 
ducted  as  to  weaken  evangelical  faith,  and  there  are 
men  who  have  concluded  that  Christianity  has  no 
claim  to  be  a  sirecial  divine  revelation. 

After  three  years  of  academic,  four  years  ot  col¬ 
legiate.  and  three  years  of  theological  study,  the  aver- 
ao-e  man  can  learn  more  from  contact  with  the  wor  , 
in  a  suppAlemeiitary  year,  than  he  can  learn  from  books. 

This  is  especially  true,  if  he  is  to  work  m  a  toreign 
land  and  in  a  foreign  tongue.  One  needs  to  be  young 
and  plastic  to  get  control  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and 
to  adapt  one’s  self  to  the  ways  of  a  foreign  i>eople. 

Every  hour  of  delay  makes  the  acquisition  of  a  lan- 
.^uage  and  the  cultivation  of  new  habits  of  thought 
more  difficult. 

I  admire  some  of  the  methods  of  the  China  Inlanc 

nvT;.c;r^n  nnd  T  wi.sh  that  they  could  be  adopted  by_ou£^  ,  ^ 

I  MlSSlQjb  . 

own  Mission  Board.  In  Toronto  there  is  a  school  of 
probation,  through  which  applicants  for  foreign  ap- 
pointment  must  pass.  There  are  three  things^in  which  ^ 
each  candidate  must  show  aptitude :  first,  a  practical  j.|| 
evangelistic  spirit,  an  actual  habit  of  personal  effort 
in  the  wfinning  of  souls,  the  aggressiveness  of  street 
preaching  and  of  the  Salvation  Army.  Thwe  is  no, 
taking- to '  China  a  lamp  that-v^^not  burn  irr 
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Secondly,  the  candidate  must  have  some  linguistic 
aptitude.  Some  of  our  missionaries  abroad  cannot, 
even  after  twenty  years  of  residence,  si)eak  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  people  among  wliom  they  labor  suf¬ 
ficiently  well  to  escai)e  the  gibes  of  the  ungodly.  It  is 
not  mere  scholarship  that  is  needed.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  has  its  drummers  in  China.  They  can¬ 
not  read  Chinese,  nor  do  they  know  literary  Chinese, 
but  they  have  sufficient  command  of  colloquial  Chinese 
to  make  them  successful  in  trade.  The  school  of  the 
China  Inland  ]\lission  detennines  whether  the  candidate 
has  the  ability  to  acquire  a  language  orally,  and,  if  he 
has  not,  he  is  debarred  from  foreign  sendee. 

And  thirdly,  this  school,  at  whose  head  is  an  experi¬ 
enced  and  spiritual  director,  determines,  after  a  year’s 
residence  in  the  family,  whether  the  applicant  can  get 
on  with  his  brethren ;  whether  he  has  the  humility  and 
the  social  gifts  which  give  him  access  to  the  hearts  of 
others;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  he  is  personally 
affectionate  and  trustworthy,  A  post-graduate  course 
of  this  sort  would  prevent  many  failures  on  the  for¬ 
eign  field,  and  this  is  the  only  sort  of  post-graduate 


studv  that  I  would  strongly  recommend. 


Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer, 

on  the 

The  Missionary  Peril  To-day. 


At  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North 
America,  held  in  New  York  in  January  19124 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  gathers  up  in  a  fewj 
sentences  what  may  be  termed  the  missionary! 
peril  to-day.  “  Our  great  peril  to-day  is  that! 
we  will  lose  ourselves  among  manipulations! 
and  schemes  for  organization,  while  we  neglect; 
the  forces  which  create  the  material  to  be| 
manipulated  and  the  life  to  be  organized.  Our| 
great  weakness  everywhere  is  not  in  our  lead- 1 
ership,  or  our  conventions,  or  our  theories  as| 
to  how  things  should  be  done,  but  in  thef 
drownright,  homespun,  unexploited  work  whichf 
the  good  plain  men  alone  are  willing  and  able| 
to  do.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  great  need  of 
the  Christian  enterprise  at  home  or  abroad  is 
for  high  finance,  or  masterful  manipulations, 
or  lofty  exploits  with  capable  press-agents, 
but  for  more  solid  work  between  individual 
and  individual,  more  foundation-laying  in  the 
dark,  more  building  of  solid  Christian  congrega¬ 
tions  and  solid  Christian  character  in  persons, 
and  quiet  occupation  of  small  areas  with  such 
true  work  done  as  will  abide  the  test  of  time 
and  spread  by^  contagion  of  life.” 


.V"' 


“  The  Missionary  Situation.” 
To 
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Churchman: 

After  reading  Dr.  McConnell’s  article 
on  “The  Missionary  Situation,’’  I  tried  to 
reduce  to  a  syllogism  the  gist  of  his  re¬ 
marks,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  a  not 
over-sensitive  missionary  who  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  portion  of  his  stipend  from  the 
Board  of  Missions  in  question,  they 
seemed  to  resolve  themselves  into  some 
such  form  as  this: 

(1)  The  rectors  of  some  four 
or  five  hundred  wealthy  churches  give 
the  bulk  of  the  money  for  the  support  of 
missionaries. 

(2)  These  missionaries  are  usuauy 
(“large  areas  of  the  Church’s  territory”) 
a  lot  of  “feeble  ecclesiastics  whose  work 
is  not  worth  paying  for,”  and  frequently 
(“in  certain  other  quarters”)  dishonest 
and  untruthful. 

(3)  Therefore  these  rectors  should  have 
the  right  to  manage  (through  a  Board  off 
Managers)  these  missionaries,  who  are 
ruled  over  by  a  set  of  incompetent  rural 
bishops. 

The  doctor’s  logic  may  sound  hard 
when  reduced  to  a  syllogism,  but  I  am  not 
responsible  for  the  final  precipitation  in 
analyzing  the  compound. 

My  first  objection  to  the  article  is  that, 
by  the  doctor’s  own  admission,  it  is 
founded  on  “suspicion,”  and  not  personal 
observation. 

My  mother  taught  me  that  to  spread 
any  rumor  derogatory  to  any  man’s  char¬ 
acter  was  unkind,  even  if  we  knew  the 
rumor  to  be  true,  but  to  spread  a  rumor 
on  suspicion  was  slander. 

Now  it  seems  to  me,  looking  at  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  missionary  (whether 
such  as  Dr.  McConnell  intends  to  de¬ 
scribe,  I  know  not),  that  the  doctor 
rushed  prematurely  into  print  on  that  of 
which  he  was  uninformed,  for  if  the  mis¬ 
sionary  is  to  be  analyzed  he  should  be 
studied,  and  that  not  on  suspicion  but  by 
personal  observation. 

Now,  I  have  been  in  the  mission  field 
eight  years,  and  the  genus  “rector  urbis” 
(that  is,  one  of  “the  four  hundred”  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dr.  McConnell)  is  as  unknown 
to  me  as  the  feeble  missionary  is  to  Dr. 
McConnell. 

But  the  doctor  would  reply  that  is  just 
what  he  wants  the  Board  of  Managers  to 
do — to  manage  and  to  investigate.  Now, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  doctor  is  just  shifting 
his  responsibility.  I  can  see  no  more  rea¬ 
son  why  Bishop  Potter  or  Dr.  Dix  or  Mr. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  should  come  out  here 
in  the  West  and  personally  investigate  us 
than  that  Dr.  McConnell  should;  nor  do 
I  think  there  is  any  more  likelihood  that 
they  will.  No!  they  would  have  to  manage 
by  superintendents  or  overseers;  but  then, 
who  would  manage  the  superintendents? 
Might  they  not  readily  degenerate  to  the  ^ 
same  level  as  the  missionary  bishop,  and 
instead  of  episcopolatry  might  we  not 
have  superintendentolatry? 

And  then,  another  thing  that  troubles 
me  is,  on  what  principle  of  Christian 
ethics  the  doctor  thinks  that  the  giving  of 
money  gives  the  right  to  manage  mission¬ 
aries? 

Is  the  giving  of  money  the  greatest  and 
only  gift  to  be  made  to  the  mission 
field?  Does  Dr.  McConnell  know,  has  he 
any  conception  of  what  the  missionary 
gives?  It  isn’t  much;  the  poor,  feeble  ec¬ 
clesiastical  intellect!  but  then  it  is  the 
only  one  that  offers  itself,  and  it  is  the 
only  one  the  n  issionary  has.  No 
one  has  ever  been  shut  out  of  the 
missionary  work  in  the  diocese  of^  Ne¬ 
braska  because  he  was  strong  and  vigor¬ 
ous  and  broad.  No!  the  great  intellects 
don’t  come  into  your  mission  field  I 
grant  it.  But  then,  God  is  used  t^^choos- 
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the  East.  If  yon  use  up  the  big 
intellects  in  New  Itork  and  Boston, 
the  weak  ones  have  to  come  West,  for 
where  else  would  they  go?  You  wont  pay 
them  as  assistants  in  the  East,  so  you 
send  them  out  to  us,  and  then  grumble  at 
paying  them  stipenas  of  from  $500  to  $800 
a,  year  for  the  harde.st  work  mortal  man 
can  do  viz.,  preaching  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  to  the  little,  materialistic,  narrow¬ 
minded,  unattractive  towns  of  the  West. 
Why,  if  Dr.  McConnell  could  resurrect 
a  thousand  massive,  non-ecclesiastical  in¬ 
tellects  to-morrow  and  put  them  out  here, 
they  wouldn’t  stay  out.  I  don’t  speak 
from  suspicion,  but  from  observation. 

When  I  voluntarily  gave  myself  for  the 
missionary  work  in  the  West,  there  were, 

I  believe,  in  the  classes  of  ’90  and  ’91,  in 
the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
twenty-one  men  who  likewise  volunteered 
to  go  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  went. 
To-day  six  of  them  remain  in  the  field 
and  only  three  in  missionary  work.  The 
rest  have  gone  back  East  and  I  don’t 
know  that  I  blame  them,  but  they  didn’t 
go  back  because  the  work  out  here  was 
easy,  nor  because  their  intellects  were 
feeble. 

No,  the  feeble  missionary  doesn’t  give 
much — in  the  sight  of  men,  but  in  the 
sight  of  Jesus  Christ  he  throws  in  more 
than  you  all,  for  he  gives  all  that  he  has, 
every  single  farthing;  and  your  eloquent 
city  rector  begrudges  him  the  sympathy 
and  sustenance  which  enable  him  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together. 

Who  gave  to  wealth  the  right  to  manage 
intellects  in  the  Church  of  God,  even  if 
they  are  leeble? 

God  gave  us  bishops,  and  Dr.  McConnell 
would  give  us  superintendents,  but  we  as 
missionaries  prefer  to  obey  God  rather 
than  men. 

Here  is  Nebraska  to-day  struggling 
along  with  a  little  force  of  thirty  men, 
trying  to  hold  down  what  has  been  won 
by  hard  labor,  and  some  modern  ecclesias¬ 
tical  taskmaster  comes  along  saying: 

“Ye  are  idle;  ye  are  idle:  therefore  ye 
say.  Let  us  go  and  do  sacrifice  to  the  Lord. 

“Go  therefore,  now,  and  work;  for 
there  shall  no  straw  be  given  you,  yet 
shall  ye  deliver  the  tale  of  bricks.” 

And,  in  conclusion,  the  only  thing  that 
I  can  say  to  the  fortunate  four  hundred 
mentioned  by  Dr.  McConnell,  is  what  the 
man  who  was  not  familiar  with  praying 
said  to  the  good  Lord,  when  engaged  in 
mortal  conflict:  “O  good  Lord!”  he  said, 
“if  you  can’t  help  me,  please  don’t  help 
the  bear.” 

If  the  good  doctor  doesn’t  want  to  send 
us  his  money,  or  the  money  of  his  congre¬ 
gation  he  is  privileged  to  keep  it;  or,  bet- 
ter,  let  him  organize  his  little  narrow  so¬ 
ciety  for  the  propagation  of  ecclesiastical 
prejudices;  but  I  beg  of  him,  if  he  is  un¬ 
willing  to  furnish  ^.s  the  straw,  that  he 
will  also  spare  us  the  beating.  We  may 
be  able  to  find  stubble  instead  of  straw; 
but  we  ask  that  “thy  servants  be  not 
beaten,”  by  Dr.  McConnell’s  ecclesiastical 
taskmasters.  Ira^ing  P.  Johnson. 

South  Omaha,  Neb.,  Dec.  1,  1899. 
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"X  RE.MARKAHLE  letter  was  lately  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  from  over  thirty  of  the  younger  priests  of  his  diocese. 
It  has  reference  to  “  the  ceaseless  cry  for  colonial  and  loreign 
missionaries  ”  which  commonly  receives  so  poor  a  response  m 
the  shape  of  volunteers.  The  writers  state  some  of  the 
which,  in  their  judgment,  lead  to  this  state  of  things.  J-he 
main  point  is  that  the  right  sort  of  men  are  nearly  always  en¬ 
grossed  in  work  which  has  been  assigned  them,  and  are  hapy 
m  it.  They  are  not  likely  to  throw  up  such  a  work  which  they 
have  found  themselves  capable  of,  to  go  on  a  self -elected  mis¬ 
sion  knowing  nothing  of  their  fitness.  Such  considerations, 
they  think,  sufficiently  explain  why,  under  a  normal  state 
of  things,  a  supply  of  men  proportionate  to  the  needs 
foreign  service  are  not  likely  to  be  found  by  waiting  until  f 
are  spontaneously  moved  to  go._  They  therefore  suggest  that 
the  Bishops  should  take  the  initiative  by  looking  over  the  men 
in  their  dioceses  and  selecting  those  who,  m  their  judgment,  are 
fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  bringing  the  matter  before  thein  It 
is  thought  that,  under  such  circumstances,  many  would  be 
willing  and  glad  to  go,  relying  upon  the  judgment  of  their  chief 
^epherd.  Apparently,  the  more  than  thirty  from  whom  the 
letter  emanated  are  in  this  category  The  Bishop  responded 
verr  heartily  and  expressed  his  readiness  to  enter  into  the 
scheme  Such  a  movement  may  result  in  giving  a  new  and| 
unprecedented  impetus  to  the  missionary  work  of  the  church 
It  would  certainly  seem  reasonable  that  the  principle  einployed 
all  along  in  the  selection  of  missionary  Bishops  should  be  ap-| 
plied  also  to  the  priests.- Church.  , 

Mr  Eugene  Stock,  well  known  as  one  of  the  secretaries| 
of  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society,  said  recently  :j 
1  am  more  and  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  on  the  clergy  and  ministers  in  our  churches  there 
lies  a  responsibility  which  the  great  majority  of  them  have  as 
vet  failed  to  realize.  In  most  cases  it  is  anything  el^se  first,  and 
the  advancement  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  last.  The  churches 
exist  not  that  they  may  have  splendid  singing,  beautiful 
services,  and  such  like,  but  that  they  may  evangelize  the  world. 
We  call  this  a  great  missionary  epoch  ;  but  there  will  have  to 
be  a  much  wider  awakening  of  missionary  zeal  in  the  churches 
than  we  have  yet  seen.  One  despairs  of  the  older  men  ;  but 
our  hope  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  youngest  of  our  ministers  are 
the  most  alive.  Every  pastor  who  cuts  {oos® 
and  goes  abroad  is  a  grand  example  to  the  others  :  but  those 
who  remain  at  home  maybe  great  channels  of  blessing  to  the 
churches  and  to  the  work  of  missions.  In  the  late  visitation  of 
his  Diocese  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  he  urged  each  clergyman 
to  preach  at  least  twenty  missionary  sermons  a  year  in  his  OAvn 
church  for  the  purpose  of  educating  his  people  in  the  duty  or 
evangelizing  the  world.” 
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The  Bishop  of  Mashonaland  gives  in 
these  stirring  words,  printed  in  Central 
Africa,  a  picture  of  the  men  who  are  needed 

to  redeem  the  Dark  Continent: 

“  I  am  deeply  thankful  that  I  haA^e  secured  at  the  start 
so  strong  a  staff  of  tried  and  trusted  additional  workers. 
Inferior  souls  are  a  mere  burden  in  such  a  diocese,  where 
drudgery,  dust,  and  disappointment  need  real  live  active  souls  ^ 
who  can  make  drudgery  dmne,  dust  a  detail,  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  a  spur. 

“  We  want  them  with  clear  heads,  strong  backs,  and  lov¬ 
ing  hearts;  men  who  knoAv  what  priesthood  really  means 
men  who  never  turn  their  backs  nor  dream  of  turning  and 
Avho  measure  life  by  love.” 

What  Becomes  The  reports  of  the  Universities’  Mission 

of  nission  give  an  encouraging  statement  as  to  boys  who 

Boys  are  trained  in  their  mission  schools  at  Zanzi¬ 

bar.  Most  of  them  were  captured  from  slave 
caravans:  Up  to  the  present  date  there  have  been  three  hun¬ 

dred  and  ninety-three  Christian  boys  who  have  passed  out 
from  our  Zanzibar  schools,  of  whom  the  large  number  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  are  not  now  living,  many  having' 
never  quite  recovered  from  the  hardships  of  the  slave  cara¬ 
van  from  which  they  were  handed  on  to  us. 

“  It  Avill  be  seen  that  we  can  give  an  account  of  the  occu¬ 
pation  and  varieties  of  religious  professions  of  ninety-seven 
per  cent,  of  the  sum  total.  The  following  is  their  classifica¬ 
tion  as  regards  occupations :  In  Holy  Orders,  7 ;  readers  and 
mission  teachers,  57;  master  craftsmen,  50;  overseers,  11; 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  police,  12;  servants  and  porters,  39; 
traders  or  salesmen,  3;  temporarily  employed,  10;  field  labor¬ 
ers  and  Avork  people,  36;  apprentices  learning  trades,  28;  in 
prison,  2;  dead,  122;  unclassified  (employment  unknown),  16; 
total,  393.  Eighty-one  per  cent,  of  those  now  living  are  liv¬ 
ing  as  professing  Christians.  One  per  cent,  have  apostasized 
to  Mohammedanism,  Avhile  none  ha\m  returned  to  their  former 
heathenism.” 
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manent  Commilt\ 

Carolina. 

Dear  Bro. 

^interest  your  letter  address^ 

^of  the  Synod,  and  I  than^^ou 
^sonal  invitation  to  express  my  views  upon  fhe 
|| question  that  has  called  it  forth.  You  rightly 
^•^1  conclude  that  my  interest  in  the  cause  with 
which,  by  the  grace  of  Synod,  I  was  identified 
for  five  years,  has  not  abatedi  by  reason  of  my 
^removal  to  Ciucinnati.  If  any  statement  of 
;;mine  will  contribute  towards  the  solution  of 
5^ie  problem  now  before  the  Church  at  large, 
i  am  more  than  ready  to  make  it. 

Under  the  circumstances,  your  decision  to 
/suspend  absolutely  the  operation  of  the  plan 
’  adopted  at  Durham  was  the  only  one  open  to 
you,  however  much  regret  that  decision  must 
have  occasioned.  The  Assembly  saw  fit  to 
disapprove  of  the  organised  efibrts  of  the 
Synod  of  North  Carolina  to  promote  the 
efliciency  of  the  two  great  causes  of  Foreign 
and  Home  Missions.  Deference  not  only  to 
I  the  Assembly,  but  to  the  Synod  as  well,  seems 
' ' '  to  me  to  require  that  a  committee,  engaged  in 
executing  the  plan  of  a  lower  court  which  has 
been  disapproved  by  a  higher,  should  pause  in 
its  work  to  await  the  action  of  that  lower 
court  in  readjusting  its  plan  so  as  to  conform 
with  the  mandates  of  the  higher.  The  defer¬ 
ence,  so  promptly  shown,  will  commend  itself 
to  all  who  love  Presbyterian  order  rather  than 
any  particular  method  of  work,  and  it  will  in 
the  end  prove  fruitful  of  more  good  to  the 
cause  than  persistence  in  the  plan  disapproved, 
however  ingeniously  that  persistence  may, 
upon  technical  grounds,  be  defended. 

The  action  of  Synod  which  called  forth  the 
censure  of  Assembly  was  twofold  viz.,  the 
appointment^  of  a  Synodical  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Missions  and  the  appointment  of  a 
Financial  Agent  of  Home  Missions,  and  the 
reasons,  so  far  they  can  bo  discovered,  for  this 
censure  are  apparently  the  same  in  both  cases. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  these  two  appointments 
of  Synod  should  be  confused,  especially  as  the 
action  of  Assembly  has  been  interpreted  as 
“hitting  at  the  Synodical  Secretary  and  not 
the  Financial  Agent”.  However  much  we 
may  dissent  from  the  course  of  the  Assembly, 
it  does  no  good  to  assume  that  invidious  dis¬ 
tinctions  were  intended. 

The  decision  of  Synod  to  authorise  the  ap¬ 
pointment  for  one  year  of  a  Synodical  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Foreign  Missions  was  the  outcome  of 
five  years  of  painstaking  investigation.  The 
Synod  became  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
there  was  more  for  it  to  do  than  listen  to 
“glowing”  speeches  and  adopt  enthusiastic 
resolutions  of  delight  with  the  work,  and  that 
perhaps  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of 
evangelising  the  world  contained,  as  one  of  its 


many  elements,  the  development”™!  tnc  aor- 
mant  energies  of  the  lower  courts  in  seconding 
and  giving  effect  to  the  plans  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  ;  for  if  systematic  organisation  has  so 
large  a  share  in  all  successful  modern  under¬ 
takings,  it  would  probably  be  found  useful  in 
the  stupendous  work  of  Foreign  Missions. 
With  this  belief  Synod  felt  its  way  along, 
year  by  year,  in  its  endeavor  to  give  solidity, 
permanence,  and  definiteness  to  the  efforts  of 
our  consecrated  pastors  and  people. 

The  need  of  some  such  plan  was  generally 
felt,  and  by  none  more  than  by  those  whose 
zeal  was  conspicuously  successful,  and  who 
were  forced  to  cry  out,  “Tell  us  what  we  can 
do  !  ’  and  the  hope  was  often  expressed,  beyond 
Synod  as  well  as  within  it,  that  the  problem 
might  be  solved  in  such  way  as  would  preserve 
constitutional  sanctions  and  at  the  same  time 
bring  the  Assembly’s  plans  into  closer  touch 
with  the  people  through  the  medium  of  the 
lower  courts.  These  endeavors  led  up, 
whether  rightly  or  not,  to  the  action  taken  at 
Durham,  authorising  the  appointment  of  a 
Synodical  Secretary  to  visit  the  churches,  to 
organise  effort,  to  circulate  literature,  and  to 
stimulate  liberality.  After  months  of  careful 


I  investigation,  Bev.  T.  R.  Sampson  was  elected, 
and  he  accepted  the  office  to  begin  work  on® 

;  Sept.  1st,  and  arrangements  were  in  progress 
I  for  his  visitation  when  the  Assembly  passed 
its  resolution  of  disapproval. 

Looking  back  over  these  five  years,  I  must 
admit  this  disapproval  should  have  occasioned 
us  no  surprise.  The  plan  was  entirely  new, 
devised  to  meet  exigencies  which  our  fathers 
did  not  realise,  and  it  encountered  the  fate  o 
new  plans  generally.  No  Synod,  South  o 
North,  had  undertaken  to  solve  the  problem| 
along  these  lines  ;  the  Church  at  large  was  not 
informed  as  to  the  history  and  the  results  of 
our  previous  efforts,  nor,  as  the  debate  in  As¬ 
sembly  shows,  as  to  the  real  scope  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Secretaryship ;  instead  of  this,  the  As¬ 
sembly  seems  to  have  labored  under  various 
misconceptions*  which  explain,  although  they 
hardly  justify  its  action. 

For  this  reason  it  becomes  your  Committee 
to  set  before  the  Church  the  true  grounds  on 
which  Synod’s  action  rests.  I  can  best  com¬ 
ply  with  your  request  by  indicating  the  outlines 
of  a  statement  I  had  intended  to  publish  be¬ 
fore  I  relinquished  the  work,  in  which,  however, 
I  was  disappointed  by  the  claims  of  those  other 
duties  of  which  you  are  informed,  and  which 
I  have  now  adapted  to  the  various  criticisms 
which,  since  the  Assembly,  have  been  made 
upon  Synod’s  plan  in  the  Church  papers  and 
in  the  Quarterly. 


taryship,  was  devised  to  give  effect  to  die  reso¬ 
lutions  of  Assembly.  That  these  resolitions  are 
not  sclf-exccuting  is  generally  conceled,  and 
that  they  are  often  dead  letters,  h  too  well 
known.  The  Synod  undertook  to  awr^p 
to  utilise  the  interest  of  its  churchet  bf 
ing  to  them  one  thoroughly  f'urnishid-ior  the 
work  ;  but  Synod  sought  no  share  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  work,  either  as  to  the  selection 
of  fields,  the  appointment  of  missionaries,  the 
personnel  of  the  office  force,  or  the  disburse¬ 
ment  of  funds,  being  more  than  content  to 
leave  all  such  questions  to  the  Assembly. 

It  is  diflficult  to  see  just  where  in  this  place 
the  alleged  “interference”  arises.  If  it  bein  j 
terference  for  a  lower  court  to  second  the  under-1 
takings  of  a  higher,  the  Synod  is  indeed  guiltj-i 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lower  court  may  notl 
even  second  the  efforts  of  its  superior,  it  ceases j 
to  be  a  court,  and  may  well  efface  itself.  Fur-l 
ther,  if  the  Assembly  is  so  self-sufficient  as  to* 
be  able  to  dispense  altogether  in  the  work  of 


evangelisation  with  the  lower  courts,  the 


Synod  has  committed  a  piece  of  impertinence; 
but  if  the  lower  courts  have  a  place,  however 
humble,  in  God’s  great  work  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  it  becomes  a  serious  question  whether 
the  Assembly  has  not  transcended  its  own 
limits  and  fallen  victim  to  the  prevailing  ten¬ 
dency  towards  centralisation.  There  are  Syn|)d 
rights  as  well  as  State  rights,  and  it  is  as  easy 
to  overlook  one  as  the  other,  and  the  Church 
may  well  pause  to  inquire  whether  she  has  con¬ 
served  the  rights  of  her  lower  courts,  or,  to 
;  luut  it  more  accurately,  whether  she  has  called 
«  out  th^esources  which  lie  within  these  courts. 
It<iw^ul^ie  interesting  if  those  who  justify 


the  yj^ecenr^THTon  of  Assembly  would  define 
ut  place,  if  any,  the  lower  courts  have  in 


the  work  of  Foreign  Missions.  What  are  thle 


duties  of  Presbyterial  and  Synodical  'Comnaif- 
tees  ?  Indeed,  if  the  theory  of  non-interfer¬ 
ence  be  press'ed,  tl^e^  appointment  of  tC  ^ 
committees  is  as  dangerous  and  as  “rev! 
tionary”  as  the  appointment  of  a  Synod^ 
Secretary,  except  from  the  fact  that  these  cd 
mittees  have  not  until  lately  been  expected 
do  anything  of  real  value. 

(h')  The  scriptural  warrant  for  the  offio 
This  question  has  been  raised  by  a  writer,  who 
asserts  quite  broadly  that : 

“There  is  no  more  scriptural  warrant  for  an 
agent  or  secretary,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to 
go  to  the  churches,  preach  to  them  on  the 
benevolent  causes,  arouse  interest,  and  stimu¬ 
late  liberality,  whether  appointed  by  the  Gen 
eral  Assembly,  Synod,  or  Presbytery,  than 
there  is  for  an  officer  who  shall  supplement 
the  work  of  pastor  and  officers  in  raismf^ 
funds.” 

It  is  enough  to  notice  that  this  principle 
applied  with  equal  rigor  to  “an  agent  or  s^ 


I  submit  for  your  consideration  : 

1.  The  constitutional  questions  involved,  of  the  Assembly.  If  it  be  a  vaj 

which  are  three  ;  principle,  therefore,  it  denies  scriptural  warr|  | 


(a)  Th^  sphere  of  Synodical  activity  various  Secretaryships  of  the  AssemlF 

general  work  of  evangelisation.  The  plan  oil  Foreign  Missions,  Home  Missij  i  j 

resented  in  the  proposed  Secre'-l  Evangelisation,  a 'large  part  of//^ 


mod,  as  rei 


the  cl 


duties  of  whiclTis  “to  go  to  tne  cnurelicj 
The  Church  has  always  rejected  extreme  vie' 
of  this  sort,  and  has  authorised  her  ministe 
to  act  as  secretaries,  as  editors,  as  professo) 
witho’’t  injury  to  their  standing. 

(^c  ’  he  duty  of  the  Secretary  in  connexic 

with  tho  raising  of  money  has  been  thougl 
to  traverse  the  sphere  of  pastors  and  session 
This  is  possibly  a  real  danger,  and  it  may  I 
wise  to  modify  the  action  of  Synod  on  th 
point  ;  this  can  be  done  without  impairing 
anv  f’^reat  dcirree  the  main  feature  of  the  plai 
If  the“  Secretary  be  authorised  to  present  tb 
condition  and  the  prospects  of  this  work  t 
our  churches,  the  consciences  of  our  peopl- 
can  be  trusted  to  respond  and  to  find  the  way 


paraller 


something  more  than  a  Board,  the 
disappears.  According  to  the  Constitution, 
Synod  is  a  court  with  a  well-defined  place, 
while  the  Board  as  such  is  extra-constitution¬ 
al  ;  according  to  practice.  Boards  are  incorpor¬ 


ated  agencies,  intended  to  develop  each  its 


own  special  department  of  beneficence,  with¬ 
out  responsibility  for  any  other,  white  the 
courts  of  the  Church  are  presumed  to  have  in 
view  the  equable  development  of  all  the  bene- 
^  ficence  of  the  Church  and  to  provide  impar 
tially  for  each  of  the  various  departments.  It 


and  means  of  making  their  contributioi^ 


I 


effective.  The  testimony  of  an  earnest  pasto. 
in  Georgia,  Rev.  W.  T.  Palmer,  to  the  worl 
of  Secretary  Lowry,  is  conclusive  on  thi 
point :  I 

“Mr.  Lowry’s  work  in  the  two  churches,  etj 
which  I  am  pastor,  was  this  :  He  preached  ij| 
the  morning  and  evening  ;  Monday  morninj 
he  met  with  the  Children’s  Society  ;  Tuesday  | 
morning  with  the  Ladies’  Society.  No  collect 
tions  were  taken  up,  but  the  effects  of  hi^ 
work  were  the  uprooting  of  prejudice,  the 
impressing  of  a  sense  of  the  great  need  of  the 
foreign  field,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
to  be  done  ;  also  there  was  left  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  a  consciousness  of  individual  responsibility 
and  the  necessity  of  individual  effort.  ...  If 
Mr.  Lowry  is  a  Financial  Agent,  he  did  not 
leave  that  impression.  It  was  left  entirely 
to  the  pastor  and  session,  whether  any  refer¬ 
ence  be  made  to  collections  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.” 

2.  The  historical  connexions  of  the  plan 


lication 


*How  serious  these  misconceptions  were  will 
appear  from  the  following,  which  was  written 


by  a  member  of  Assembly  from  a  distant  Synod, 
who  took  active  part  in  the  debate,  and  in  this 
article  undertakes  to  justify  the  action  : 

“Again,  when  the  report  of  the  Committed  on 
the  records  of  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina  was 
discussed,  it  was  proved  {sic)  on  the  floor  of  the 
Assembly  that  their  Synodical  Secretary  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  Missions — not  Home  Missions  or  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  but  for  the  whole  cause  of  Mis¬ 
sions.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  only  funds  he 
had  collected  for  any  purpose  had  been  for  Home 
Missions.  Nevertheless,  the  Assembly  disap¬ 
proved  of  their  action.  Was  this  a  blow  at 
Foreign  Missions  ?” 


was  with  no  one-sided  zeal  for  Foreign  Mis 
sions  that  the  Synod  of  North  Carolint 
authorised  the  appointment  of  a  Synodical 
Secretary ;  it  was  done  during  a  session 
which  Home  Missions,  Lducation,  Publication, 
and  Colored  Evangelisation  were  carefully  con¬ 
sidered,  and  when  to  Foreign  Missions  was 
given  only  the  part  of  one  afternoon  and  the 
end  of  an  evening.  If  the  courts  of  the 
Church  cannot  be  trusted  to  preserve  the  due 
proportion  among  the  various  causes  of  bene¬ 
ficence,  our  system  needs  revision  ;  if  they 
can  be  trusted  thus  to  do,  “the  former  system 
of  agencies”  is  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  present 
question. 

(b)  The  precedent  set  by  the  Birmingham 
Assembly  in  declining  to  appoint  a  Field 
Secretary.  I  was  present  at  that  Assembly,  a 
member  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  Foreign 
Missions  to  which  the  overture  concerning  a 
Field  Secretary  was  referred.  The  resolution 
recommending  tlie  appointment  of  the  Field 
Secretary  was  adopted  by  a  majority  vote  in 
committee,  but  was  not  heartily  sustained  on 
the  floor  of  Assembly.  There  was  no 
detailed  statement  concerning  the  needs  or  the 
place  of  this  Secretary,  and  with  scarcely  any 
consideration  the  resolution  was  "laid  on  the 
table.  This  is  a  rather  slender  basis  on  which 
to  create  a  precedent  for  or  against  a  Synodical 
Secretary. 

The  place  of  Foreign  Missions  in  the  sys- 


O 

O. 


tern  of  beneficence.  If  Foreign  Missions  be 


Instead  of  collecting  funds  for  Home  Missions, 
the  Secretary  had  not  even  entered  upon  his 
duties,  but  was  on  a  tour  through  India,  China, 
and  Japan  !  The  writer  is  evidently  confusing  I 
I  the  Synodical  Secretary  with  the  Financial 
of  Home  Missions. 

gani'  sy'-Kti*  •  ■  ■  ■ 


Agent 


one 


Literally  there  are  no  such  connexions,  and 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  plan  is  the  want  of 
helpful  precedents.  Two  such  connexions 
have,  however,  been  taken  for  granted  : 

(u)  The  supposed  parallel  with  “the  former 
system  of  agencies”  as  conducted  by  the 
various  Boards  of  the  Church.  For  those 
who  identify  a  Synod  with  a  Board,  this  par¬ 
allel  furnishes  a  strong  argument  ;  if,  however, 
under  the  Presbyterian  system,  a  Synod  is 


only  one  cause  among  seven,  it  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  entitled  to  but  one-seventh  of  the  interest 
and  of  the  contributions  of  the  Church,  and 
must  take  its  share  along  with  Publication^ 
Church  Erection,  Invalid  Fund,  and  the  others.  | 
On  this  theory  the  appointment  of  a  Synodical 
Secretary  would  in  justice  require  a  correspond¬ 
ing  appointment  for  each  of  the  other  six 
causes.  But  this  is  not  the  theory  of  the  f\ 
Church.  Foreign  Missions  is  not  merely/ 
one  of  the  seven  ;  it  is  the  one  which  on  the! 
foreign  field  represents  all  that  the  other  six 
combined  represent  on  the  home  field.  Its  sin¬ 
gle  treasury  is  charged,  as  the  annual  reports 
always  show,  with  the  salaries  of  missiona¬ 
ries — the  Evangelistic  Fund  ;  the  support  of 
native  pastors — the  Sustentation  Fund ;  the 
of  native  ministers — the  Education 
the  building  of  chapels,  manses,  school 
Church  Erection  Fund  ;  the 
mblishing  of  tracts  and  translations — the  Pub- 


1' 


Fund  ;  the  care  of  invaim  missions^ 
ries— the  Invalid  Fund.  If,  therefore,  our 
duty  to  the  world  at  large  bears  any  real  pro¬ 
portion  to  our  duties  to  the  field  at  home,  For- 
Missions  hi;  levelled  with  each  and 

every  one  of  the  other  causes,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Synodical  Secretary  would  not,  as  '  ^ 
ha.s  been  .so  often  asserted,  necessitate  one  for 
each  of  the  other  .six  cau.ses.  The  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  Church  for  the  year  just  closed 
show  that  in  a  total  of  8381 ,000.00  for  sy.s- 
tematic  beneficence,  8118,000.00 — not  quite  a 
third — was  given  to  Foreign  Missions,  and 
8303,000.00  to  the  various  pha.scs  of  the  work 
at  home.  This  indicates  the  theory  of  the 
Church  that  Foreign  Missions  is  more  than  a 
seventh  of  the  Church’s  work,  and  that  a  Sec¬ 
retary  in  each  Synod  would  not  give  any 
ground  for  a  “demand”  on  behalf  of  each  of 
the  other  .six. 

Indeed,  the  due  relation  of  the  various  causes 
seems  threatened  from  the  opposite  direction. 
The  Synod  of  North  Carolina,  like  several 
others,  has  a  strong  and  capable  Committee  of 
Home  Missions,  which  is  sending  forth  evan¬ 
gelists  to  preach  in  destitute  places,  to  revive 
;  decaying  organisations,  to  erect  churches  and 
!  schools,  and  to  secure  the  funds  needed  for  this 
*  important  work.  The  funds  are  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  provided  by  the  special  appeals  of  the  Finan- 
i  cial  Agent,  now  called  “the  Superintendent,”  and 
the  Committee  has  felt  justified  in  continuing 
the  work  of  this  Financial  Agent,  despite  the 
j  action  of  the  A.s.sembly,  and  large  .suras  are 
reported  as  the  results  of  his  efforts  within  the 
last  few  weeks.  It  needs  no  arcniment  to  .show 
that  if  the  interests  of  Home  Missions  are  to 
be  provided  for  by  such  organised  effort,  those 
of  Foreign  Missions  must  suffer  unless  some 
corresponding  provision  be  made  ;  and  further, 

,  that  what  is  constitutional  for  one  cause  can- 

t 

not  be  “revolutionary”  for  the  other.  Your 
Committee  may  feel  sure,  I  think,  that  Synod, 
which  has  in  many  test-votes  shown  its  inter¬ 
est  in  practical  Foreign  Missions,  will  not  sanc¬ 
tion  so  serious  a  coutra.st  between  these  two 
great  causes. 

4.  The  cost  to  the  Church  of  this  plan  of 
work.  In  view  of  the  experimental  nature  of 
this  plan.  Synod  directed  that  the  salary  of 
the  Secretary  should  be  no  charge  upon  the 
contributions  of  the  people,  and  before  the  elec¬ 
tion  was  had  the  salary  was  sufficiently  pro-  i 
vided  for  by  private  subscriptions.  If,  as  an  j 
editorial  writer  supposes,  “the  expense  of  such  I 

a  Synodical  Agent  for  Foreign  Missions  would  1 

i 

amount  to  twenty  or  thirt}'  per  cent.,  or  per-i 
haps  more  of  the  amount  raised  vithin  the| 
Synod  for  Foreign  Missions,”  the  plan  would | 
be  self-condemned,  and  it  is  gratuitous  to  sup-| 
pose  that  there  is  any  division  of  sentiment  | 
upon  the  question.  If,  however,  the  work  of; 
the  Secretary  would  result,  directly  or  indirect¬ 
ly,  in  enlarging  the  contributions  of  the  people 
“twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.,”  sound  policy 
^uld  justify  the  expenditure  of  five  or  ten  per 


!  i 


:  V  • 


("cent,  to  secure  this  result.  Successful  busi 
I  men  are  frightened  bj  increased  expenses  only 
when  that  increase  is  not  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  increase  ia  receipts.  Au  ex¬ 
pense-account  that,  taken  absolutely,  repre¬ 
sents  a  large  sum,  is  justified  every  day  by  the 
returns  it  secures.  The  Church,  like  the  busi¬ 
ness  world,  should  value  her  dollars  not  so 
much  by  what  they  are  as  by  what  they  can  do. 
These  heads  cover  most  that  has  been  said 
jeither  for  or  against  the  plan  of  Synod,  and  I 
submit  my  views  upon  them  with  great  defer¬ 
ence  and  ample  recognition  of  the  difficulties 


of  the  case. 


That  general 


agreement  should 


be  reached  immediately  is  too  much  to  expect, 
but  from  various  indications  I  am  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  views  expressed,  furnish  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  ultimate  basis  on  which  our  lower 


'^courts  will  participate  in  the  great  work  of 
Foreign  Missions. 

The  subject  will  doubtless  be  discussed  at 
Synod  and  throughout  the  Church  during  the 
year.  Possibly  this  discussion  will  clear  the 
way  for  action  by  next  Assembly  sanctioning 
some  plan  of  Synodical  activity  which,  in  an 
orderly  channel,  will  let  loose  the  consecrated 
^energy,  now  lying  repressed  in  our  lower  courts, 
your  Committee  shall  be  instrumental  in  se¬ 
curing  such  a  result,  you  will  have  done  a  not¬ 
able  work. 

With  very  kind  regards  for  you  personally, 
and  for  every  member  of  the  Committee, 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  S.  PLU3IER  Bryan. 


THE  BOMBAY  GUARDIAN. 


The  Christimi  Advocate  of  Nashville,  U.  S.  A., 
writes  upon  the  subject.  It  declares  that 
the  only  business  of  the  Church  is  to  save 
souls,  and  not  to  preserve  an  institution,  or 
to  increase  its  material  resources,  and  it 
makes  the  assertion  that  as  the  Church  in¬ 
creases  in  material  resources,  there  is  a 
corresponding  decline  in  soul-saving 
power ;  and  adds  :  “  The  trend  from  soul¬ 

saving  to  Churchism  shows  its  first  and 
strong  symptoms  among  the  leaders  and 
preachers  of  the  Church ;  spiritual  de¬ 
cay  begins  at  the  top.  When  the  preacher 
is  no  longer  the  leader  in  holiness,  when 
his  preaching  no  longer  secures  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  he  no  lon¬ 
ger  stands  as  a  censor  over  the  sins  and 
lives  of  his  people ;  when  great  and 
gracious  seasons  of  spiritual  fructifying  no 
longer  spring  up  from  his  ministry,  the 
fatal  disease  has  invaded  and  prostrated 
his  spiritual  energies.  .  .  .  The  art  of  soul¬ 
saving  is  a  divine  art,  but  easily  lost.  It 
the  only  art  in  which  Methodism  ought 
glory.”  The  Nashville  Christian  Advr^ 
is  an  organ  of  the  Methodist  Epi 
Church,  South. 


to  lead  a  schoM^in  Bible  reading,  lose  all  thought  of 
leading,  in  their  interest  in  reading.  They  read  with 
a  pious  and  devotional  tone,  as  if  they  were  poring 
over  the  Bible  in  ^heir  closets.  It  seems  a  pity  to 
interrupt  them.  Th^  temptation  in  the  room  is  to 
shut  to  the  door  with  \  hush,  and  leave  them  to  their 
I  reverent  meditations.  Hardly  any  one  has  the 
Itemerity  to  respond  to  them  aloud.  Then,  again, 
there  are  men  who  start  off  with  the  Apostles’  Creed, 
lor  the  Ten  Commandments,  as  if  it  were  an  indict- 
jment  in  court,  or  a  proposed  statute  in  a  legislative 
I  body,  read  by  a  clerk  who  is  paid  for  the  reading, 
land  who  has  no  interest  in  the  performance,  except 
las  a  part  of  his  day’s  drudgery,  to  be  done  at  the 
Ileast  cost  of  lungs  and  breath.  If  the  school  follows 
Isuch  a  man,  it  follows  him  only  by  imitating  his 
jindifference.  Each  reader  reads  by  himself.  It  is  a 
jmumble,  and  a  rumble,  and  a  rattle  all  the  room 
lover.  The  leader  reads  with  no  regularity.  He 
I  lacks  the  energy  to  be  uniform  in  his  reading.  The 
[others  are  no  more  regular  than  he.  Such  reading 
as  this  introduces  schism  into  the  Creed,  and  breaks 
all  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  one  after  another ; 
breaks  them  into  more  bits  than  the  original  tables 
of  the  Law  were  broken  into  when  Moses  dashed 
them  to  the  earth  on  finding  that  he  was  not  followed 
by  the  people  whom  he  wanted  to  lead.  Leading  a 
j  Sunday-school  in  Bible  reading  is  quite  an  under- 
dertaking.  He  who  attempts  it  must  know  what  he 
is  about,  and,  must  note  whether  or  not  he  is  accom¬ 
plishing  what  he  has  undertaken.  If  the  school  does 
not  follow  a^  he  would  lead,  it  is  for  that  man  to  im¬ 
prove  his  ^ethods  of  leading,  or  to  stand  aside  for 
some  one  ^no  can  do  what  he  cannot  do. 


PLANTING  SEED  TOO  DEEP. 

You  can  bury  the  life  out  of  good  seed  in  good  soil 
by  planting  the  seed  too  deep  ;  j  ust  as  you  can  lose 
the  gain  of  well  doing  by  over-doing,  in  almost  every 
line  of  human  endeavor. 

Every  farmer  knows  there  is  such  a  thing  as  killing 
see,d  by  too  deep  planting  ;  but  not  every  farmer  has 
good  j  udgment — and  is  sure  to  exercise  it — as  to  the 
amount  of  covering  for  each  particular  kind  of  seed 
sown  by  him.  So  as  to  the  proper  limits  of  all  well¬ 
doing.  Every  man  admits  that  there  is  a  possibility 
of  over-doing ;  but  he  is  not  sure  to  see  his  own  dan¬ 
ger  in  that  line,  in  each  case  in  hand  for  the  hour. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  prominent  agriculturists  it 
was  declared,  that  if  covered  too  deep  with  com' 
pact  soil  no  seed  will  germinate  ;  ”  and  that  “  there 
is  good  reason  for  the  old  rule,  not  to  plant  seeds 
more  than  five  times  their  diameter  in  depth.”  Corn, 
wheat,  barley,  beans,  clover,  all  were  instanced,  from 
actual  experiment,  as  doing  well  with  a  light  cover¬ 
ing  of  soil,  but  as  utterly  failing  of  a  crop  when  ® 
overloaded  with  the  best  of  soil.  A md  any  fair  com-  '* 
parison  of  notes  from  observing  cultivators  of  mental  e 
and  moral  soil,  would  exhibit  similar  results  in  the  i 
sowing  of  the  seeds  of  truth.  The  farmer’s  rule  is  a 
good  one  for  the  preacher,  the  teacher,  the  parent ;  ® 

j’ 

low  let  it  terminate. 


are  to  reap  where  we  have  sown,  we  must  choose 
well  our  seed,  must  plant  it  wisely,  and  must  reso- 
jlutely  refrain  from  crushing  out  its  life  by  what  we 
heap  above  it — merely  because  soil  is  abundant,  and 
we  enjoy  shoveling. 

I  This  truth  would  admit  of  many  more  specific 
applications ;  but  here  is  soil  enough  for  this  seed. 
Now  let  it  germinate. 


THE  REV.  J.  L.  DEAUINQ, 

MisHlonary  of  the  American  Baptlet  AllHsionary  Union. 

TiiK  i‘lea  is  sometimes  advanced  that  zeal  is  all  that  is 

especially  needed  to  make  a  iiood  missionary  and  thatatten- 
tionto education  isof  little  importance.  Lay  missionaries  are 
called  for  in  some  quarters  who  shall  go  to  the  front  with¬ 
out  the  trammels  of  a  thorough  education  to  hinder  their 
annroach  to  the  people.  We  occasionally  see  such  in  Japan; 
but  they  are  usually  “  birds  of  passage,”  their  stay  is  short. 
Tt  seems  to  take  such  ones  but  a  brief  time  to  learn  their 
unfitness  for  work  in  this  land.  The  J apanese  idea  on  this 
subiect  is  to  be  commended  to  those  who  think  that  the 
only  place  that  a  good  education  is  necessary  for  a  leli- 
ious  teacher  is  America.  Recent  instructions  have  been 
issued  to  Shinto  and  Buddhist  priests  by  the  Government 
which  are  worthy  of  attention  on  just  this  point. 

The  instructions  open  as  follows  : 

“  Priests  who  are  charged  with  the  grave  duty  of  propagating 
religious  doctrines,  ought  to  combine  both  learning  and  virtue 
so  as  to  command  the  respect  of  the  people.  It  is  nevertheless 
commonly  reported  that  of  the  priests  now  in  holy  orders  not  a 
few  are  distinguished  neither  by  learning  nor  virtuous  conduct, 
and  are  entirely  unfitted  for  their  posts.” 

They  go  on  to  say  that  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  the  old 
religions  is  to  be  found  in  the  low  educational  and  moral 
grade  of  the  priests.  They  are  urged  to  require  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  all  priests  to  a  degree  equal  at  least  to  the  colleges 
of  America  in  addition  to  a  thorough  training  in  the  tenets 
of  their  religion.  This  act  of  the  Government  will  doubt¬ 
less  have  considerable  effect  in  raising  the  standard  of 
scholarship  among  the  priests.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  well  to  note  another  advance  educationally  in  Japan. 
Recently  at  a  large  meeting  of  educationalists,  Marquis 
Saionji,  Minister  of  State  for  Education,  said  in  his  address 
that  woman’s  education  must  receive  more  attention  in 
Japan.  In  order  to  bring  up  a  nation  well,  woman’s  help 
must  be  called  in.  He  thought  that  the  advance  of  the 
Western  nations  was  partly  due  to  their  attention  to  the 
education  of  women. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  very  little  done 
for  woman’s  education  beyond  the  primary  school.  Mis¬ 
sion  schools  have  thus  far  been  about  the  only  place  out- 
.side  of  a  few  schools  in  Tokio  where  girls  could  obtain 
higher  education.  If  the  Marquis’s  suggestion  is  followed 
it  will  mean  a  great  advance  for  Japan. 

To  work  for  such  a  people  there  are  needed  well  trained 
as  well  as  thoroughly  consecrated  men  anl  women;  and 
for  those  whom  God  calls  there  is  still  a  large  work  in 
Japan. 

Yokohama.  _ _ 

INDIA. 


LOW-CASTE  WORK, 


BY  THE  REV.  J.  E.  SCOTT, 

Missionary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Providence  is  pointing  mission¬ 
aries  in  India  to  the  common  people  at  this  time  more  than 
ever  before  in  all  the  history  of  Protestant  evangelization 
in  this  Empire.  And  this  is  well. 

I.  They  are  numerous. 

Low-caste  people,  such  as  the  sweepers,  leather  workers, 
swinekeepers,  oilmen,  etc.,  constitute  the  majority  of  the  j 
people.  In  North  India,  especially,  the  sweepers  and  i 
leather  dressers  abound  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  If 
■vyecan  bring  theqi  fP  Chpist  we  have  got  tb§  majority, 


There  is  a  power  in  numbers,  and  it  behooves  missionaries 
to  seek  the  masses. 

II.  They  are  accessible. 

These  are  the  people  who  are  turning  to  Christianity  in 
these  days.  Very  few  high-caste  people  want  to  be  saved. 
They  are  proud  and  despise  Christianity.  But  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  as  in  the  days  of  our  blessed  Lord,  hear  him 
gladly.  All  the  missionary  has  to  do  is  to  pour  contempt 
on  all  his  pride,  and  visit  them  in  their  villages,  and  sit 
down  among  them  and  give  them  the  Gospel  and  they  will 
receive  it. 

III.  They  are  being  reached. 

In  this  part  of  India  at  least  fifty  thousand  have  been 
brought  to  Christ,  and  thirty  thousand  within  the  past 
three  years.  There  are  now  hundreds  of  villages  in  which 
live  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  Christians.  Little  school- 
houses  and  chapels  abound.  Inquirers  multiply^CTbe  peo- 


ple  are  really  coming  more  rapidly  than  we  can  take  care 
of  them. 

IV.  They  are  teachable. 

The  work  has  been  goingon  among  this  class  of  people  in 
this  part  of  India  for  about  thirty  five  years;  that  is,  the 
mission  was  opened  in  IS-oO,  but  was,  of  course,  interrupte 
by  the  mutiny  of  18.o7.  We  now  have  the  second  generation 
of  these  Christians,  and  we  are  able  to  say  what  kind  of 
Christians  they  make.  Our  best  and  most  successful 
workers  are  from  among  them.  Many  of  them  have  risen 
to  be  well  educated,  influential  leaders  in  the  work,  and 
are  acceptable  among  all  classes. 

Of  course  it  must  be  understood  that  this  work  has  its 
difficulties : 

I.  They  are  poor,  India  is  a  poor  country.  The  masses 
are  poor.  And  these  people  whom  we  are  evangelizing  are 
the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

II.  They  are  ignorant.  When  they  come  into  our  hands 
but  few  of  them  are  able  to  read  or  write.  Their  minds 
have  to  be  emptied  and  refilled.  Old  habits,  cu.stoms,  be¬ 
liefs  have  to  be  rooted  out.  But  the  school  and  chapel  are 
accomplishing  marvels. 

III.  They  are  downtrodden.  They  have  been  for  cfn- 
turies.  They  live  in  a  state  of  ostracism.  They  are  hatfd, 
de.«pised,  oppressed,  persecuted.  Christianity,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  history,  is  enabling  them  to  lift  up  their 
heads.  Wonder  of  wonders,  Christ  is  coming  in  to  sup 
with  them  !  He  proclaims  liberty  to  the  captives.  This 
good  work  will  go  on.  Will  you  not  pray  that  it  may  ? 

Muttra. 


AN  ADVANCING  CHURCH. 

The  Rev.  Mr,  Pettee,  missionarj^  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board,  describes  a  most  interesting  visit  recent¬ 
ly  made  by  him.  He  says :  “  Last  Sabbath  I  went 
on  my  wheel  to  a  village  fourteen  miles  away  and 
baptized  eleven  person.s,  five  men  and  six  women. 
All  were  over  twenty-five  years  of  age,  the  oldest 
being  seventy-three.  The  evangelist  there  is  doing 
grand  work,  and  I  think  by  another  year  the  annual 
report  of  this  station  will  include  the  organization 
of  a  self-supporting  church  in  that  place.  The 
work  now  is  a  branch  of  Okayama  church.  The 
examinations  of  candidates  emphasized  these  facts : 
(1.)  Nearly  all  had  known  about  Christianity  for 
several  years.  (2.)  The  decision  that  led  them  to 
ask  for  baptism  was  owing  to  direct  personal  work 
of  the  evangelist.  (3.)  The  success  of  the  work 
there  is  owing  to  the  conscientious  and  courageous ' 
emphasis  of  the  old  primal  truths  of  the  gosjiel, 
a  personal  God,  personal  sin,  a  personal,  divine 
Saviour.” 


3IEN  FOR  FOREIGN  FIELDS. 

Canton,  China,  Feb.  17,  189c. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Evangelist  : — 

For  some  time  Dr.  Gordon  of  Boston  has  ad¬ 
vocated  a  new  departure  in  the  appointment 
of  missionaries.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  Doctor  is  perfectly  sincere  in  his  be¬ 
lief  that  churches  are  better  qualified  to  judg^ 
as  to  qualifications  of  missionaries  than  Boards 
can  be,  and  that  some  change  in  method  ol 
appointment  would  give  a  larger  number  ol 
workers  than  at  present  by  the  so-called  re¬ 
strictive  measures  adopted  by  most  Boards. 

The  Doctor  has  thd  courage  to  put  his  be¬ 
liefs  to  a  practical  test.  About  two  months: 
ago  the  church  in  Boston  of  which  Dr.  Gor¬ 
don  is  pastor,  raised  money  for  the  support  of 
a  young  man  who  was  sent  out  with  the 
hearty  support  of  many  people.  An  account 
of  this  appeared  in  the  Golden  Rule,  giving 
many  particulars  as  to  the  auspicious  event, 
and  an  inference  could  be  easily  drawn  that 
this  was  a  return  to  Apostolic  methods. 


The  young  man  arrived  saieiy  i 
After  contemplating  the  thousands  and  thou 
sands  on  crowded  boats  and  the  dense  masses 
in  narrow  streets,  the  young  man  decided  that 
his  health  would  not  be  adequate  to  the  un 
tried  responsibility,  and  despite  the  impor- 
tunitj^  of  some  of  his  Baptist  friends  to  give 

— — - - — — . 

the  matter  a  test,  he  returned  on  the  same 

steamer  that  brought  him  to  Canton. 

Impulse  may  send  a  man  to  a  mission  field  ; 
only  a  divine  call  will  keep  him  there.  When 
God  calls  a  man  He  prepares  the  man.  It  is 
true  that  the  Boards  occasionally  send  out  a 
man  who  proves  to  be  defective,  but  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  such  men  to  the  large  number  sent 
is  very  small.  In  nine  times  out  of  ten,  senti¬ 
ment  will  control  the  appointment  of  mission¬ 
aries  sent  out  by  churches.  Any  man  of  ordi¬ 
nary  ability  and  unquestioned  piety  would  be 
sent  by  a  chnrch,  provided  the  money  could 
be  easily  raised  to  pay  his  passage  and  two  or 
three  years’  salary  could  be  guaranteed,  and 
all  this  without  much  forethought  on  the  part 
of  the  people  as  to  the  tremendous  responsi- 
(j  bility  they  are  assuming. 

That  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  work. 
Large  expenditures  must  follow  the  founding 
of  that  work.  Native  preachers  are  to  be 
trained,  strategical  points  to  be  selected,  the 
most  difficult  language  in  the  world  to  be  mas¬ 
tered,  if  China  is  to  be  the  field.  Is  any  one 
who  expresses  a  pious  wish  to  be  a  missionary 
called  to  such  responsibilities?  What  does  any 
one  church,  or  Young  People’s  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  or  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  know  of  the  needs  and  re- 
^  quirements  in  this  vast  Empire?  Do  they  know 
that  the  great  object  of  every  common-sense 
missionary  is  to  help  train,  equip,  stimulate, 
and  lead  a  large  body  of  native  preachers? 
Who  knows  best  the  needs  of  any  mission 
field,  the  church  that  may  wish  to  direct  their 
own  agent,  or  experienced  Secretaries  of  great 
ability,  in  close  correspondence  with  mission¬ 
aries  on  the  field? 

Why  has  the  Catholic  Church  maintained 
for  370  years  the  Propaganda,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  training  of  men  for  foreign 
fields?  Every  missionary  sent  by  that  Church 
to  any  distant  field  has  had  a  full  course  of 
study,  extending  over  many  years.  Who 
knows  best  the  needs  of  a  missionary’s  quali¬ 
fications.  the  Propaganda,  or  any  church  in 
Italy  that  might  wish  to  send  a  pious  priest 
to  China? 

Dr.  Gordon  is  a  warm  friend  of  missions, 
and  thinks  churches  should  send  out  their 
own  agents.  Nine-tenths  of  the  strongest  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  China  would  not  agree  with  him. 
Mere  numbers  do  not  count  against  discipline 
and  ability,  as  the  Chinese  are  finding  out  in 
the  contest  against  the  Japs.  The  Chinese 
had  plenty  of  poor  powder,  but  it  lacked  pro¬ 
pulsive  power.  Dr.  Gordon’s  first  applicant 
may  have  had  propulsive  power,  he  certainly 
did  not  have  staying  power.  In  the  wider 
liberty  to  preach  that  is  sure  to  come  after 
this  war,  the  reinforcements  should  consist, 
not  ot  numbers,  but  of  carefully  chosen  men, 
and  I  submit  that  the  best  judges  of  these 
men  are  the  established  Boards,  whose  experi 
ence  covers  scores  of  years,  and  ^vhose  intense 
desire  to  see  the  complete  triumph  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  will  not  permit  them  to  adopt  every 
specious,  short  cut  method,  that  promises  e 

world  a  speedy  evangelization. 

ALBERT  A.  Fulton. 


AN  UNSAFE  ESTIMATE. 


It  is  not  safe  to  estimate  our  work,  or  that 


(H' 


./■■■'I 


of  another,  in  the  Lord’s  vineyard  simply  by 
results.  The  conversion  of  souls  may  not 
follow  as  the  immediate  result  of  our  efforts; 
the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  in  other 
directions  may  be  painfully  slow  and  may 
tax  both  our  patience  and  faith.  The  persons 
who  may  have  such  experiences  may  feel 
severely  tried,  and  may  not  be  regarded  by 
themselves  and  others  as  successful  workers. 
But  really  what  do  we  know  about  success  in 
the  realm  of  the  spiritual?  “The  wind  blow- 
eth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the 
sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it 
cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth;  so  is  every  one 
that  is  born  of  the  Spirit.”  In  the  spiritual 
as  in  the  natural  world  we  know  of  the  proc 
esses  at  work  to  accomplish  a  given  result 
.simply  by  their  effects.  Est  mated  according 
to  the  standard  of  human  opinion,  the  Sav 
iour  had  comparatively  little  success  as  a 
preacher.  Indeed,  if  success,  as  that  word 
is  commonly  used,  is  to  determine  the 
value  which  we  place  upon  our  work,  or 
that  of  others,  then  Peter  was  a  much 
more  successful  preacher  than  our  Sav 
iour.  Such  a  consideration  forces  the 
conclusion  that  something  other  than  what 
the  world  calls  success  is  to  be  the  standard 
by  which  to  estimate  the  value  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  Christian  work.  Peter’s  sermon  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  was  preceded  by  a  long 
period  of  seed-sowing.  The  prophets,  and 
above  all  Jesus  himself  sowed  this  seed,  and 
Peter  and  his  fellow  apostles  “entered  into 
their  labors.”  Each  generation  of  Christian 
toilers  enters  into  the  labors  of  its  predeces¬ 
sor.  “Other  men  labored  and  ye  are  entered 
into  their  labors.”  A  minister  who  toils  for 
years  with  little  apparent  success  may  be 
followed  by  one  whose  work  is  fruitful  in 
spiritual  results.  But  how  little  the  latter 
might  have  accomplished  had  it  not  been 
for  the  faithful  seed-sowing  of  the  former? 
One  soweth  and  another  reapeth,  but  their 
labor  is  a  unit.  The  latter  is  not  to  be 
praised  at  the  expense  of  the  former,  for 
the  sowing  is  essential  to  the  reaping.  Both 
are  to  be  held  in  equal  honor. — Mid-Conti¬ 
nent. 

BERTHA’S  CALL  TO  AFRICA, 

rescued  THJtOVGIl  THE  HOOTIOE 
MoVic’  SHE  WITH  GOTO  FEEACU. 

Story 
Whose 

mm  nf  This  City  nnd  Then  to 

The  ceremonies  surrounding  the 
T.>nr+hn  Reckling  from  her  associates m  the  Door 
of  Hope  at  102  East  street 

^^^°7.e""Eoftiir”st  lifer  Bertha  has 

irr  L.  to ..  .00...  - 

to  stay  1  forgiveness  for  lier  past  sins. 

whom  He  had  c  hurried  from  the 

‘'“Ll  Iven  down  stairs  to  lint!  Mrs.  Wliitte- 
rore,"“ion”ns  tl,e  Poor 

rr'n.o7o  “oUd  sl’ifreateasiiy  untii  sge  itad 
sooah“l.e'r,  and  Anally  in- 

aS^'er' “rgo  .0  - 

“^\YSrirad  Ul  l.e’:  as  s;.e  tuonglit  tl-.e 
in  what  Lcrt  e  carried  away  hy  a  too 

young  Khe  herself  decided  to 

strong  rei'g-  ^  wfiy  to 

nray,  and  ask  u 


The  more  slie  prayed,  she  says,  t  lie  m'ev^^ 
hccaiuo  convinced  that  liertha  had  -  been  ^  wi , 
to  carry  the  gospel  into  Africa.  So  it  was  1  io 
decided  that  Bertha  should  make  one  {  ^ 
next  lot  of  missionaries  that  sailed  from 
port  for  Africa. 

On  Saturday  at  noon  a  parly  of  six  mi 
ariea,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Cai 
P.  ycott,  will  sail  from  liere  on  the  Anchoj' 
steamer  Euriicssia,  and  Bertha  will  bo  oij 
the  party.  The  other  five  members  are  thel 
Mr.  Scott,  Miss  Alargarot  Scott,  his  sister; 

Lester  R.  Severn,  the  Rev.  Willis  Ilotch 
and  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Krieger.  They  are 
Philadelphia  and  belong  to  the  African  Ini 
Mission,  whose  headquarters  are  on  the  co; 
of  Fifty-fourtli  street  and  Lansdowne  avei  1  1 
Philadelphia.  This  party  will  he  increase^ 
one  more  member  when  the  Furiicssia  reaq 
Europe.  A  Mr.  Walter  Wilson  of  Scotland) 
cabled  that  he  will  join  them  there. 

Then  the  party  will  sail  for  Alombasa,  on  t 
east  coast  of  Africa,  proceeding  from  tliere 
Mount  Kilimanjaro,  where  they  will  estahli 
a  station.  From  this  station  they  will  gradual 
work  northward  among  the  mountains  to 
Soudan, 

The  history  of  Bertha  Reckling,  who  is  goi; 
to  bury  herself  in  one  of  the  worst  parts 
Africa,  along  the  Soudan,  is  interesting  and  sa 
as  she  tells  it.  At  the  age  of  20  she  graduatl 
from  the  Sacred  H-eart  -cenvent  In  Paris  and  r 
turned  to  her  parents’  home.  They  lived  onj 
large  estate  in  the  southern  part  of  Franco  at  j 

were  well  to  do.  Bertha  had  always  been  of 
wild,  wilful,  and  passionate  nature,  and  r 
volted  against  the  quiet,  uneventful  life  hi 
X)ai*eiits  made  her  lead  Vv'hilo  she  remained  f 
home.  She  picked  up  some  books  on  travel  i 
America  one  day.  and  a  longing  to  see  th‘. 

country  and  to  be  free  came  over  hei-.  ^ 

So  one  niglit  she  broke  into  tier  father 
strong  chest  and  took  all  the  gold  she  coul 
carry.  Then  she  stole  away  from  the  housi 
and  boarding  a  train,  was  taken  to  Parii, 

Knowing  that  her  father  would  follow  lier,  sht 

did  not  stay  many  hours  in  Paris,  hut  proceedetA 
to  Havre,  v/hero  she  took  tlie  first  F  rench  line' 
steamer  for  this  country.  When  she  landed  m 
this  citv,  and  saw  so  many  straneo  people,  none 
ofw'hom  spoke  her  native  language,  the  timid 
French  girl  became  discouraged,  and  repented 
of  ever  having  left  her  native  land.  She  de¬ 
cided  she  would  go  hack  to  France  just  as  soon 
as  she  could.  Tiien  she  became  afraid  that  ir 
silo  lost  sight  of  the  ship  that  brought  lier  over, 
she  would  not  get  back  to  it  before  it  sailed.  So 
she  walked  up  and  down  West  street  until  night 
fell,  and  then  terror  seized  her  once  more.  , 

She  w’as  standing  on  the  pier  crying  hysto: 
cally  when  some  one  came  up  to  her  ana 
dressed  her  in  French,  and  with  the  Soiitlid 
accent  used  by  her  mother  and  father.  Slie 
BO  glad  to  hear  the  friendly  tones  tnat  she 
once  put  trust  in  the  man  who  spoice  to  hi 
She  told  him  her  plight,  and  he  told  her  that 
would  nut  her  in  a  qu iet- boarding  iiouse  ur 
the  next  French  liner  jailed.  Bertha  gave  t 
man  all  the  money  she  had  loft,  acout  SlOu,  a 
he  took  her  in  a  carriage.  , 

This  was  four  years  ago.  For  four  months  s 
lived  the  life  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  he  toi 
her  to,  and  every  time  thouglits  of  home  and  t 
teachings  of  the  convent  came  to  her  imiul  s 
would  drown  them  in  drink.  But  one  day  sli  i 
could  not  get  rid  of  her  thoughts  and  111  de\  1] 
peration  flew' from  the  house.  J 

It  was  V, 'inter,  and  she  was  ill  clad.  ..h 
wandered  around  Llie  stccQts  clothed,  111  th) 
gaudy  wrapper  that  she  liad  worn  ot  pufi'ts  V 
the  Thirty-second  street  house,  and  at  last  lej 
from  cold  and  exhaustion  on  the  sidewalk  ill 
front  of  a  doctor’s  house  on  Second  avenue,  nei 
Fourteenth  street.  The  doctor  took  compassu, 
on  her  when  she  was  brought  to  Ins  door  u] 
conscious,  and,  after  keeping  her  until  sue  wj 
recovered  from  the  attack  ot  fever  her  wandd 
in'^'s  in  the  cold  had  brought  on,  he  secured  1.1 
her  a  place  as  housemaid  in  a  respectable  lamii 
Bertha  was  not  long  in  the  family,  onR-  a  to 
days,  when  the  thirst  for  liquor,  w'hich  she  1 
contracted  in  the  Tliirty-sccond  street  resot 
came  over  her.  She  had  no  money,  so  she  sto 
from  her  employer  and  bought  the  liquor,  k.ji 
was  accused  of  the  theft  and  acknowledged 
Then  she  ivas  arrested  and  sentenced  to  pr'Sd 
The  family  she  had  stolen  from  lived  m  .Jer.s^ 
Citv,  so  Bertha  was  taken  to  Trenton  prisoi 

wTiere  she  spent  nine  months.  ,  „„  J 

It  ivas  while  in  this  prison  that  sho  becafi 
acquainted  with  Mrs.  Whittemore.  On  her  1 
lease  she  was  brought  to  live  m  The  Dooi 
Ho^e  For  more  than  a  year  Mrs.  AN  hittemo 
was  afraid  to  let  her  go  out  on  the  street,  as  li 
exceptional  beauty  attracted  too  niiich  atte 
tion  Bertha  said  that  she  would  be  happj.. 
she  were  only  allowed  to  spend  the  rest  ot  fi 
life  in  prayers  for  forgiveness.  Then  came  tl 
call  from  Cod,  as  she  firmly  believes,  to  go ; 

A.  f  r  ^  cn  •  ' 

Yesterday  as  she  sat  at  Mrs.  VA^liittemorc 
richt  hand’before  the  large  table  set  for  for 
■nersons  in  the  Door  of  Hope,  and  addressed  tho 
Mi'ound  lier  and  told  them  of  her  life,  Iq 
iieantiful  dark  olive  face  'vvas  lit  up  with  \  ] 
strange  look,  and  as  she  enthusiastically  ex\ 
claimed  at  the  end  of  her  talk,  “  From  hence-, 
forth  all  for  God,  all  for  God,”  she  remindcc; 
one  of  the  ancient  martyrs  going  to  death  fc  ' 
their  religion.  /  . 


MISSIONARY  MONEY. 

WHERE  SHALL  IT  BE  GIVEN? 


missionary  absolutism. 


Tl.o  f^-reat  (luestion,  How  to  oivk?  lias  been 
Dreaclied  about  with  no  uncertain  sound  for  a^^es, 
tit  would  seem  that  every  purse  string 
Jl  t  lurve  bells  on  it, ringing, -H.vk  Jovkullv 
"cmmt  it  a  privilege;  Give  LiuEUALLY-there  is 
no  real  comfort  and  rest  in  stinginess;  ^ 
vmruAVE— vour  Master  kept  notliirig  back  that 
He  might  redeem  you,  :ind  now  His  sweet  voice 

^u^^^nothe^^^^po^^^^^^^  question  is  upon  us, 
Where  to  (Hve?and  this  must  be  settled  by  up- 
to  da^r  facts  concerning  the  laborers,  in  order 
'thatfn  theL  covetous  days  every  dollar  given 
rnav  count  the  most  for  God  and  the  people  who 
sit^n  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death. 

^^Ts^^GiU  only  to  such  Missionaries  as  you 
know  believe  fully  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of 

^*2^nd.  To  those  only  who  have  gone  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  not  to  try  to  civilize  or  educate  the 

people  or  reform  the  country.  ,  i 

^  3rd  To  those  only  who  preach  the  Gospel  of 
God’s  grace.  Salvation,  not  by  works,  but  by 
fMith  in  the  finished  work  of  Christ. 

4th  To  those  only  who  believe  in  the  preini  - 

lennial  coming  of  our  Lord,  and  do 

delusive  dream  of  taking  a  town,  a  countrj  or 

^5tlf  To?hose  onlv  who  aie  willing  ^ to  live 

.nomically  and  to  be  poor  for  ® 

—$250  will  well  care  for  a  Missionary  m  China, 
$300  in  Africa  and  $400  in  South  America. 

6th  Give  only  through  such  Boards  or  Com- 
rpittees  as  really  put  themselves  on  a  common 
footing  with  their  Missionaries,  and  stana 
heart  to  heart  and  pocket-book  to 

the  great  work  in  which  they  should  be  m  t 

closest  fellowship.  , . 

If  these  few  simple  but  important  suggestion 
are  followed  out,  the  Missionary  money  would  ac¬ 
complish  a  hundred-fold  more  for  God  and  the 
heathen  than  it  is  doing  at  the  present  time,  and 
we  may  well  let  the  Churches  and  Boards  who 
send  out  men  unsound  in  the  Faith,  as  all  or 
nearly  all  of  the  great  Boards  are  doing  to-day— 
those  who  guarantee  to  pay  large  salaries  to  Giem- 
selves  (the  Secretariesland  more  than  is  needed  to 
the  Missionaries,  those  who  put  forth  more  effort 
in  educational  lines  than  for  the  conversion  of  the 
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BY  MRS.  CHARLES  W.  PRICE, 
MISSIONARY  OK  THK  AMERICAN  BOARD. 


our  pleasure  a.„l 

this  province  to  meet  Missionaries, 

representative  nutn  er  o  e  j.ij>Ei'ESnENT  for 

While  readioK  an  e<..to  al  >"  ' '  *•  'y,,,  ,  thought  ot 

January  ITth,  “  Is  There  a  “J^‘;“^„aintance  with 

rm  ’  S' »tL7rL::s  p-  -  - 

editorial.  Taylor  as  quoted  from  his 

The  eL'ct  that  majorities  Snd  no  place 

recent  P“™P*'''‘'  ,  ,,  eerlainly  iiuestloned  by  a  majority 

the  Word  ol  ‘  ,,  much  criticised, 


the  mission  m 


In  favor  of,  but  more  often  as  opposed  to  his 
sometimesio  ia\or  ui,  . 


sometimes  lu  jvor  allegiance  is  doubt- 

claim.  „een  told,  too.  that  sometimes  this 

less  true.  _  ,  last  tbioRS  they  see  before 

oath  of  ,,  bas  been  presented  after  all 

leaving  for  Cbi  ,  ^^^e  and 

arrangements  fo  CO  the  .steamer  just  ready  to  start, 
even  while  on  O  Mr  „ot  strange  if  some  of  them 

antler  these  condition  ^  reflection,  and 

X"cmUv°:iterTheyare  on  the  lieid  and  hnowl.om«-l 
perience  what  this  involves- 


poor  natives,  often  only  making  those  for  whom 
they  labor  civilized  devil-men  instead  of  lieatlien 
devil-men — let  these  organizations  it  they  insist 
in  doing  so  struggle  on  with  their  unscriptural 
workers,  unscriptural  methods  and  nnscriptmal 
debts,  for  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot  be  with  them 
in  power,  and  money  given  to  them  is  laigely 
wasted;  but  do  tliou  see  to  it,  tliat  tby  mone} 
watered  with  tby  heart’s  tears  and  prayeis,  is 
given  for  the  support  of  workers  known  to  go 
forth  with  something  of  the  Apostolic  spirit,  to 
preach  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ. 


;■  ;-w- 
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Those  who  have  objected  to  the  autocratic  rule  grant  that, 
in  general,  the  “Principles  and  Practice”  are  not  at  all 
contrary  to  their  ideas  of  government ;  but  to  absolute  in¬ 
fallible  control,  many  do  most  seriously  object.  T  ey 
claim  that  the  Council  is  a  mere  figurehead  and  really  has 
no  authority  opposed  to  Mr.  Taylor. 

The  astonishment  of  The  Independent  “that  large 
numbers  of  consecrated,  able  Christian  workers  from 
ous  countries  are  willing  ...  to  accept  this  teaching 
as  the  interpretation  of  God’s  will  to  them  only  secon  s 
the  astonishment  we  have  felt  in  coming  into  personal 
relations  with  some  of  them.  That  they  are  able  and  con¬ 
secrated  only  adds  to  the  astonishment :  hut  we  feel  sure 
the  implicit  believers  are  very  largely  in  the  minority. 

It  is  wonderful,  however,  how  smoothly  things  seem  to 
move.  The  difi’erent  nationalities  represented  by  English, 
Scotch,  Irish,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes  and  Americans, 
from  Canada  and  the  States,  form  a  combination  that 
would  be  extremely  difficult  for  any  other  man  to  con  ro 
better  than  Mr.  Taylor  does.  In  addition  to  this  we  find  in 
the  mission  all  shades  of  religious  belief;  those  who  are 
strict  observers  of  the  Sabbath,  others  very  lax;  the  ex¬ 
treme  in  the  idea  of  healing  by  faith,  that  will  not  use  g  y- 
cerin  on  sore  and  bleeding  hands  or  vaselin  on  blistered 
heels;  while  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  medical  man  and  uses  medi¬ 
cine  largely  as  a  means  in  the  work.  Can  one  conceive  of  a 
greater  medley  working  for  one  object  ?  There  is  probably 
no  other  body  of  workers  in  the  world  holding  as  many 
differing  views  as  does  this  mission.  The  difference  is  not 
limited  to  these  doctrinal  points,  but  extends  to  faith  and 
lack  of  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  their  self-appointed  rule. 

That  the  comparative  smoothness  is  on  the  surface  is 
apparent.  Subterranean  rumblings  and  occasional  up¬ 
heavals  prove  there  is  no  royal  road  to  the  successful  con¬ 
trol  of  missions,  and  that  this  mission  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  These  rumblings,  almost  invariably,  are  occa¬ 
sioned  by  this  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  man,  m 
the  person  of  Mr.  Taylor. 

Said  one  gentleman,  in  giving  his  reason  for  leaving  the 
mission  :  “  I  asked  Mr.  Taylor  if  he  considered  a  violation 
of  hG  rules  as  equal  to  a  violation  of  the  will  of  God,  and 
he  said  :  ‘  I  certainly  do,’  which  settled  it  with  me.”  Others 
have  had  a  similar  experience ;  resulting,  sometime'^,  in 
like  upheavals,  but  more  often,  lately,  in  the  Independents 
retaining  their  connection  wfith  the  mission,  while  they  do 
their  own  interpreting  of  God’s  will  for  them.  That  these 
members  are  wealthy  and  literally  independent  may  be 
accidental ;  but  it  is  said  a  man  with  money  does  as  he 

pleases;  “  but  we  poor  fellows  must  do  as  we  re  tohi.  This 

seeming  partiality  is  what  one  would  expect  with  such  a 

There  are  those  who  delight  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Taylor 
is  their  pope,  and  seriously  call  him  so.  It  certain  3  re- 
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cl.um  tliere  is  no  cans 

co^Usiorbeiweeu  Uiemselves  and  Mr.  Taylor,  that  he 
never  dictates  to  them  in  an  arbitrary  way.  And.  auaiu, 
we  can  only  wonder  that  so  many  opposites  have  hnn^^  to¬ 
gether  so  long  and  so  well  under  the  leadership  of  one  man. 

That  these  elements  of  discord  seriously  endanger  the 
life  of  the  mission  as  Mr.  Taylor's  Mission  cannot  be 
ignored  But  that  the  consecrated  men  and  women  who 
form  his  mission  are  to  be  used  more  in  the  future  than  in 
the  past  for  the  redemption  of  China  we  trust  and  believe. 

We  hope  there  will  be  some  safer,  better  plan  for  holding 
tliem  together ;  for  should  Mr.  Taylor’s  connection  with 
the  work  be  severed,  there  probably  would  be  no  other  man 
willing  or  able  to  claim  what  he  does,  or  as  successfully 
control  the  valuable  force  of  workers. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  so  many  lives  have  been  virtu¬ 
ally  sacrificed  to  mistaken  ideas  of  denying  the  flesh  ;  but 
how  far  Mr.  Taylor  is  responsible  I  cannot  say.  Most  peo 
pie  would  shrink  from  any  degree  of  responsibility  con¬ 
cerning  the  lives  of  these  deluded  self  martyrs.  Itisawfitl 
to  what  an  extent  this  idea  can  be  carried,  until  it  results 
in  the  overthrow  of  reason  and  death.  Some  of  the  saddest 
cases  I  have  ever  known  have  been  in  connection  with  this 
mission  ;  but  Mr.  Taylor  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  all 
these  delusions  only  as  they  may  result  from  that  greatest 
of  all  delusions,  that  his  judgment  in  every  case  is  better  j."  ; 

than  their  own.  I  Vil-y ' 

In  a  religious  paper  I  noticed  recently  a  reference  to  the 
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PLAN. 


To  Raise  $500,000  for  Education  of 
Native  Ministrij  in  Foreign  Fields. 


.  .i  S 


Cleveland,  May  IS. — A  proposed  important 
innovation  was  announced  to-day  at  the  Baptist 
anniversaries  now  being  held  in  this  city.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Church  to  raise  an  endow¬ 
ment  fund  of  $500,000,  to  be  irsed  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  native  ministiy  in  foreign  mission 
fields.  The  following  official  statement  of  the 
plan  is  made: 
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The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union 
marked  its  ninetieth  anniversary  by  an  ad- 
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methods  of  the  Salvation  Army,  especially  in  the  work 
foreign  fields  ;  that  they  conform  to  customs,  dress,  etc., 
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and  live  very  economically  ;  the  suggestion  was  made 

other  missions  might  profit  by  their  example.  What  the  '  Uf  - 

Salvation  Army  may  do  I  know  not :  but  I  feel  sure  friends 
at  home  get  very  wrong  impressions  from  some  of  these 
glowing  reports,  and  they  would  know  more  if  they  could 
live  awhile  in  mission  work. 

For  instance,  other  methods  and  missions  suffer  in  com¬ 
parison  with  some  of  the  reports  conceruiog  the  China  In¬ 
land  Mission. 

The  impression  is  made  that  a  vast  amount  of  work 
is  done  with  a  small  expenditure  of  money.  If  the  whole 
truth  were  known  it  would  be  found  that  some  of  the  work 
that  helps  make  this  reputation  is  carried  on  by  wealthy 
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individuals  ;  other  workers  are  solely  supported  by  friends! 


at  home  ;  while  others  have  the  public  remittance  supple- 
mented  by  funds  from  private  sources.  I  U 


naviciu  -  —  -  -  jj,  ii, 

mission,  and  they  receive  no  pecuniary  aid  from  the  mis 


cnted  by  funds  irom  private  ^ 

Churches  in  America  support  many  or  all  of  the  Scandi- r 
avian  friends  we  have  met,  who  are  associated  with 


sion  funds.  .  ...  EiiiViXAX  -^r.  .  i. 

Then  also,  pathetic  claims  are  made  that  this  mission  is 

npcuUarlv  a  “  Faith  ”  mission.  Heart-rending 
?old  of  how  the  Lord  let  them  come  just  to  the  verge 
want,  then  miraculously  opened  his  generous  band  and 
supplied  their  need.  There  may  be  instances  of  Cod  s  spe¬ 
cial  providence  in  this  mission,  as  there  are  in  all  our  lives; 
but  that  their  work  is  on  a  basis  of  faith  different  from 
that  of  other  missions  is  not  true.  The  have  their  Presi¬ 
dent  in  Mr.  Taylor;  a  Board  of  Directors,  ostensibly  for 
conducting  and  advising  affairs  ;  they  have  their  business 
agents  and  secretaries,  located  at  convenient  distances  for 


vance  step  that  means  a  distinct  change  in 
missionary  policy.  This  transfers  the  em¬ 
phasis  from  the  evangelistic  to  the  educational 
phase  of  the  work  in  foreign  lands,  and  means 
not  less  attention  to  goapelizing  heathen  .na¬ 
tions,  but  more  to  higher  learning.  The. fact  is 
recognized  that  the  first  stages  of  missionary 
effort  are  passed,  and  foreign  peoples  cannot  be 
Christianized  fully  until  a  native  ministry  is 
raised  up.  This  question  has  been  under  discus¬ 
sion  two  days  by  the  board  of  managers,  who 
presented  unanimously  a  recommendation  to 
the  society  that  the  Missionai'y  Union  should 
enter  on  a  campaign  to  raise  .$500,000  for  a  per¬ 
manent  general  endowment  fund,  to  be  held  in¬ 
vested  in  this  country  by  the  union  in  trust  for 
its  educational  work  in  the  foreign  field;  that 
this  fund  be  completed  within  a.  period  of  five 
years,  and  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed 
to  have  the  raising  of  the  endowment  in  charge. 

President  IVood,  of  Newton  Seminary,  who 
presented  the  resolution,  said  it  was  the  most 
important  action  proposed  in  many  j’-.ears.  Mil¬ 
lions  had  been  raised  for  educational  endow¬ 
ments  in  America;  it  was  time  now  to  begin 
endowments  for  our  mission  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  This  was  a  far-sighted  policy.  This 
$.500,000,  put  into  training  native  ministers, 
would  in  ten  years  produce  greater  effect  than 
ten  times  the  sum  spent  on  evangelization  by 
American  missionaries.  The  union  was  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  future.  The  ordinary  receipts  of 
the  union  should  not  be  interfered  with,  since 
endowment  funds  always  came  from  the  few. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  amid  enthusiasm. 
This  new  policy  will  affect  the  missionary  work 
of  the  Baptists  in  all  the  Eastern  countries,  es¬ 
pecially  in  China,  Japan  and  the  Philippines.^ 
I  The  selection  of  the  special  committee  bf  sevefU 
was  left  to  the  executive  committee. 
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transacting  business,  and  their  missionaries  receive  their 
remittances  as  regularly  and  mechanically  as  we  do. 

Distance  lends  enchantment  to  missionary  work  as  well 
as  other  things  ;  and  reports  may  often  be  very  misle^ing, 
because  thoughtless  friends  at  home  imagine  the  China 
Inland  Mission  to  be  peculiar  in  its  faith  and  in  its  ability 
to  do  much  with  little;  while  it  would  be  well  if  they 
could  know  facts  as  they  exist,  and  could  temper  their 
judgments  accordingly. 

Fen  Cho  Fd,  China. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 

By  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid.! 

®!As7many  of  ,the  readers’l^of  The  Evangel iet! 
have  been  interested  *in  the  work  which  I  have 
been  prosecuting  ^in*^China,  it  is  but  right  to 
note  an  inquiry  which  has  been  raised  on  the 
part  of  a  few.  In  brief  it  is  as  follows:  ^^What 
is  the  religious  character  of  this  Institute  ? 
Has  Reid  given  up  his  adherence  to  missions  9'  ’ 
Some  months  ago  reference  was  made  to  the  first 
I  part  of  the  inquiry.  Now  the  more  personal 
question  will  be  considered,  and  in  so  doing  the 
bearings  of  the  whole  work  proposed  will,  I 
hope,  be  made  more  clear. 

“■  A  eatement  which  I  have  frequently  made  is 
this:  If  I  had  the  direction  of  2, 000  missionaries 
in  China,  I  would  set  apart  1,990  to  the  regular 
forms  of  missionary  work,  and  ten  to  the  partic¬ 
ular  form  indicated  by  the  International  Insti¬ 
tute.  Were  I  the  only  missionary  in  China,  in 
all  probability  I  should  devote  my  time  exclu¬ 
sively  to  preaching  the  Gospel.  In  all  this  I 
recognize  the  supremacy  of  missions,  and  (  would^j 
by  no  means  underestimate  the  efforts  of  v 
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important  for  me  if  not  for  others,  if  Uod  ha 
called  me  to  do  the  work,  for  me  that  work  must 
be  supreme. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  plan  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Institute  has  come  through  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  several  years  of  experience  and  also 
through  a  changed  social  and  political  condition 
in  the  Chinese  Empire.  It  has  not  come  of  my 
own  seeking,  but  been  impressed  upon  me  by 
the  guidance  of  our  wise  and  loving  Father. 

"  During  the  ten  years  in  which  I  served  the  - 

Presbyterian  Board  in  the  province  of  Shantung, 
an  incidental  part  of  my  work  was  in  contact 
with  the  official  classes  of  China.  At  the  start, 
most  of  my  missionary  associates  lookfed  with 
disfavor  on  any  special  attention  to  such  an 
effort.  When  disturbances  arose  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  countenanced  by  the  oflBcials,  there  came 
a  gradual  change  of  view.  It  became  necessary 
to  have  some  one  not  only  to  deal  with  the  offi¬ 
cials  and  literati,  but  to  cultivate  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  friendship.  Not  that  my  associates 
cared  to  turn  aside  from  their  own  duties  to  do 
this  kind  of  work,  but  that  they  were  willing 
that  I  should  do  it  as  a  part  of  all  needed  to  be 
done.  In  doing  this,  I  aimed  to  serve  God 
as  much  as  in  street  works,  chapel  work,  or  in"any 
M  other.  As  a  result,  considering  all  the  needs, 
both  our  Shantung  Mission  and  Presbytery 
appointed  me  to  this  special  department  and 
commended  it  to  the  support  of  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  America.  This  was  the  situation 
on  my  return  to  this  country  at  the  beginning  of 
1893. 

Towards  the  close- of  my  furlough,  when  about 
to  enter  on  a  new  period  of  missionary  work,  it 
seemed  to  me  advisable  to  consult  the  wishes  of 
the  Board,  as  well  as  the  Mission,  on  1his  spe¬ 
cial,  and  perhaps  new,  department  of  missions. 

I  did  not  deem  it  best  to  return  to  China  on  an 
uncertainty  or  with  any  misunderstanding.  I 
was  convinced  that  no  one  could  succeed  in 
China  without  concentration  on  some  one  thing 
for  his  life  time,  unless  Providence  should 
direct  otherwise.  The  one  thing  for  me  to  do, 
in  accordance  with  personal  taste,  experience, 
need  and  growing  opportunity,  was  special  work 
among  the  higher  classes,  whether  mandarins, 
the  literati,  leaders  of  native  religious  sects,  or 
others.  How,  then,  should  this  be  done  ? 

The  question  as  presented  to  the  Board  was : 
Would  they  approve  of  my  doing  this  work  in 
the  Shantung  Mission,  (as  the  Mission  had 
already  sanctioned  it, )  and  could  an  appropria¬ 
tion  be  made  for  a  Christian  book  store  and  the 
purchase  of  some  apparatus  to  use  in  lectures  ? 

Or  would  they  prefer  that  such  work  be  carried 
on  independent  of  the  control  and  support  of  the 
Board  ?  I^did  ^not^‘^.care  to  decide  for  myself 
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which  way  the  work  should  be  done.  I  _ 

only  convinced  that  I  should  do  my  part  in 
meeting  a  need  too  long  neglected.  In  all  good 
feeling,  as  in  all  humbleness,  I  was  glad  to 
follow  the  judgments  of  the  Board.  Whatever 
was  decided  I  would  take  as  an  indication  of 
the  will  of  Providence.  In  a  word,  the  Board 
did  not  care  to  have  this  work  done,  or  to  have 
the  churches  appealed  to  for  its  support.  I  had 
no  criticism  to  pass,  for  the  same  Providence 
was  leading  them  and  me.  To  go  independent 
of  the  Board’s  support  meant  hardship,  possi¬ 
bly  misunderstandings,  for  myself,  and  yet  it 
meant  an  advantage  in  giving  me  free  scope  to 
study  a  special  problem  and  meet  a  special  need 
— to  succeed,  if  God’s  blessing  should  be  with 
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me,  and  to  fail,  if  it  should  be  taken  away 
was  a  crisis  in  my  life,  which  I  felt  more  than 
any  other. 

Since  that  time  the  work  has  taken  on  shape 
in  my  own  mind  and  as  suited  to  the  new  con¬ 
ditions.  At  first  there  was  the  thought  of  re¬ 
turning  to  my  old  station,  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
nan-fu,  to  do  the  work  much  as  it  had  been 
presented  to  the  Presbyterian  Board.  It  was 
also  suggested  that  I  join  some  other  church 
and  be  aided  by  some  other  Board.  It  became, 
however,  more  and  more  clear  that  Peking  was 
the  best  and,  in  this  line  of  work,  the  most 
needy  centre.  I  connected  myself  with  the 
Presbytery  in  Peking,  but  the  work  was  still 
independent  and  meant  to  be  a  help  to  every 
Mission  and  every  good  cause. 

For  some  time  I  was  uncertain  as  to  how  far 
I  should  do  district  evangelistic  work  on  the 
same  independent  basis.  In  the  first  year  in 
Peking  I  had  a  class  of  fourteen  Chinese  with 
literary  degrees  to  study  Christianity.  Some 
of  them  wanted  me  to  baptize  them.  Should  I 
start  a  church  of  my  own  ?  Should  there  be 
started  a  new  Presbyterian  Church  ?  Or  should 
I  do  all  such  work  in  connection  with  the  differ 
ent  Missions  already  started  in  Peking  ?  After 
much  thought,  and  consulting  with  friends, 

!  this  last  course  seemed  to  be  best.  I  have  acted 
^  accordingly,  and  this  has  been  my  pleasant  con- 
tribution  to  the  Missions  of  the  different  ‘ 
churches.  ' 

This  much,  then,  became  clear,  that  what  was 
the  legitimate  work  of  the  denominational  Mis- 
!  sions  should  be  left  to  them,  and  should  be  aided- 
:  by  myself,  rather  than  seek  to  fashion  it  into>. 

another  separate  shape.  *. 

■  Then  came  the  vital  question.  Is  there  any/< 
good  work  beyond  the  scope  or  time  or  reach  of 
these  Missions,  such  as  would  help  them  all, 
would  illustrate  the  beneficent,  uplifting  spirit 
of  Christianity,  and  also  meet  the  needs  and 
condition  of  the  upper  grade  of  Chinese  men 
and  women  at  this  great  crisis  in  China’s  his¬ 
tory  ? 

As  a  result  there  was  formed  the  plan  of  the 
International  Institute,  with  its  library  and 
reading  room,  its  museum  or  exhibit  hall,  its  ^ 
parlors,  its  public  auditorium,  and  its  univer- 
sity  extension  course  among  the  Chinese  man-  | 
darins  and  literati-Z  These  are  all  intended  to  j' 
:  show  China’s  leaders  the  best  way  to  improve  ^ 
i  and  strengthen  their  own  country,  and  to  teach  ; 
i  them  reforms,  more  toleration,  larger  justice, 
and  their  true  relatione  to  God  and  man.  This 
I  much  can  be  said,  the  plan  seemed  feasible, 
t  timely  and  important.  It  commended  itself  to 
'  these  very  men,  received  the  formal  sanction  of 
I  the  Chinese  Government,  and  afterwards  was 
]  aided  by  foreign  diplomat,  merchant,  missionary  , 
j  and  traveller.  The  degree  of  the  favor  was 
I  shown  by  the  contribution  of  815,000. 

I  How  far,  now,  is  such  work  religious  ?  How 
I  far,  may  I  ask,  is  the  Lenox  Library,  the  Metro- 
!  politan  Museum,  editing  a  paper  or  writing  a 
\  book,  the  old-time  Lyceum  lecture  course,  or 
i  any  Chatauqua,  religious  ?  Some  may  give  and 
■;  aid  with  no  religious  motive  whatever,  but  for 
!  me  at  least  it  is  as  much  a  Christian  work  as 


any  other  which  I  may  hope  to  do  in  connection 
with  the  churches  in  China.  Carried  on  at  this 
juncture  under  the  lead  of  missionaries,  it  will 
impress  the  Chinese  with  the  helpful  and  intelli¬ 
gent  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  will  make  them 
more  intelligent  and  sympathetic  with  all  mis- 
sionary  work 


More  than  once  have  I  asked  my  own  con¬ 
science,  “Shall  I  give  up  this  work  ?  Shall  I 
leave  these  opportunities  now  presented  to  those 
who  neither  ‘fear  God  nor  regard  man’  ?  Shall 
I  turn  back  from  these  open  doors  and  try  to 
close  them  ?  Is  this  work  important  enough  for 
me  to  strain  my  every  energy  to  carry  it  out  ? 
Should  missionaries  help  poor  tottering  China 
by  attempting  such  work,  or  should  it  be  left 
to  others?’’  My  answer,  made  in  prayer  and 
humble  dependence  on  a  Higher  Power,  is: 
“Do  the  work,  trust  God  to  guide,  and  help 
China  all  you  can,  both  to  become  stronger,  and 
to  learn  more  and  more  that  God  alone  has  the  I 
life  to  save  a  nation,  a  people  and  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  ’’ 

Enough!  The  task  for  me  is  Christian.  The 
Institute  seeks  to  meet  a  want.  It  infringes  on 
no  other  work  of  any  missionary  brethren,  but 
will  help  them  as  well  as  China.  “To  His  own 
Master  he  standeth  or  falleth. ’’ 


SHANOHAI,  1st  FEBRJARY  1906. 


THE 


AFRICAN  TRAINING 
INSTITUTE.  X 


We  gladly  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  claims  of  the  British  and  African  In¬ 
corporated  Association,  otherwise  known  as 
the  African  Training  Institute.  At  Col-v^n 
Bay,  North  Wales,  there  exists  an  institution 
-  .*--4  aims  at  the  Christianising  and  civi¬ 

lising  of  Africa  through  the  Afc’ican.  Some 
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eighteen  years  ago  a  Welsh  missionary  on  the 
Congo  originated  the  idea  of  training  con- 
verts  in  England,  and  sending  thorn  back  to 
.  .  their  native  land  fitted  to  teach  others  as  they 
have  been  taught.  Mr.  Hughes,  for  that 
was  the  name  of  the  missionary,  thought  he 
would  make  the  experiment,  and  returned  to 
this  country,  takii;g  with  him  to  his  home 
at  Colwyn  Bay  two  African  boys,  wlio 
quickly  accommodated  themselves  to  the  new 
conditions  of  their  life,  and  _  became  the 
pioneer  students  of  the  African  College. 
The  institution  is  now  in  a  flourishing  con- 
__  dition,  and  only  requires  additional  funds 
to  extend  the  good  wmrk  begun  in  such  a 
:  modest  way  eighteen  years  ago.  Students 

now  come  from  all  parts  of  Africa,  the  dis¬ 
tricts  representing  some  3,000  miles  of  the 
coast  and  about  600  different  languages.  _  If 
proof  were  needed  of  the  sympathy  which 
Mr.  Hughes’  schefcw  has  evoked,  it  would  be 
'f(»ind  in  the  rcmarmble  fact  that  no  appren¬ 
ticeship  fee  is  evernsked  or  accepted  in  con¬ 
nection  v/ith  the  technical  training  of  the 
students,  this  most  important  item  of  expen¬ 
diture  being  provided  for  through  the 
generosity  of  outsiders.  Many  instances  are 
forthcoming  of  the  eagerness  with  which 
young  Africans  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  affor.dcd  them.  Sir  Samuel 


Lewis,  the  first  African  knighted  by  our  late 
Queen,  is  a  strong  believer  in  the  good  that 
can  be  done  by  training  Africans  in  England, 
and  he  advocates  the  extension  of  the 
scheme,  so  as  to  admit  of  more  students 
Being  received,  a  suggestion  which  has  been 
warmly  approved  of  by  the  Association,  and 
will  certainly  be  carried  out  when  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  are  available. 

The  African  Institute  has  to  a  considerable 
extent  solved  the  problem  of  missionary 
enterprise-  It  has  reversed  the  usual  order 
of  things,  fiastead  of  white  people  collect¬ 
ing  money  to  send  missionaries  to  Africa, 
the  Africans  themselves  contribute  funds  for 
seeding  their  young  people  to  be  trained  in 
this  country.  All  contributions  and  com¬ 
munications  should  be  sent  to  the  Director, 
Mr.  W.  Hughes,  African  Institute,  Colwj^t^' 
Bay.  r 


self- 

^I>EPi  INDENT 
CliURCH. 

On  our  eleventh  page  this  mor¬ 
ning  will  be  found  a  stirring  address 
to  Chinese  Protestant  Christians  in 
China,  headed  “  A  Trumpet  Call  to 
Self-D.  pendence,*’  issued  by  a 
Chinese  Protestant  pastor,  who  has 
come  from  San  Francisco  to  urge 
on  his  fellow-converts  the  adoption 
of  the  dangerous  cry  of  “  China  for 
the  Chinese.”  This  address,  as  we 
learn  from  the  valued  correspondent 
who  has  sent  us  the  translation, 
has  bean  circulated  broadcast  among 
the  native  Christians  who  attended 
three  very  large  meetings  which 
were  held  in  Shanghai  on  the  firsi 
three  days  of  the  new  Chinese  year. 
Cur  correspondent  significantly 
adds,  that  there  was  an  evident 
desire  that  foreigners  should  not 
get  hold  of  the  address.  Ha  adds  : 

“  It  is  a  religio-political  manifesto 
entirely  in  harmony  with  the  pre 
sent  mood  of  our  Chinese  friends  top 
free  themselves  from  the  foreigner.^ 
With  the  avowed  object  of  this 
manifesto,  viz Self-dependence, 
every  missionary  in  China  would, 

I  think,  be  in  fullest  sympathy,  an 
will  welcome  the  day  when  th 
Chinese  Church  will  manfull 
shoulder  the  responsibility  of  her 
own  affairs,  and  set  the  missionary^ 
free  to  venture  “  bo  fresh  woods  and 
pastures  new.”  The  tone  of  thel 
manifesto  is,  however,  far  from 
reassuring,  in  fact,  it  makes  onel 
doubt  whether  it  is  not  rfeally] 
adding  fuel  to  the  fire  of  anti- 
foreign  feeling,  and  in  place  of  re¬ 
moving  the  difficulties  the  mani* 
festo  deplores,  may  help  to 
precipitate  another  outbreak,  like! 
that  of  1900.” 

What  standing  the  pastor  fromj 
San  Francisco  has,  and  what  in- 
fluenoe  he  has  on  the  Chinese  I 
Christians  generally,  we  do  not 
know,  but  that  there  is  a  serious 


menace  to  foreigners  wrapped  up  in 
his  a{)peal  to  his  fellow-converts  tol 
stand  on  their  own  bottom,  and  be 
no  longer  dependent  upon  foreign 
assistance  and  teaching,  is  easily 
evident.  Such  a  secession  as  hel 
urges  would  be  doubly  disappointing 
to  those  who  have  trusted  that  were 
there  another  anti-foreign  outbreak, 
he  Chinese  Christians  at  any  rate 
would  not  be  found  in  the  ranks  of 
our  (neuiies.  Remembering  how 
staunchly  the  native  Christians 
stood  by  the  missionaries,  even  in 
many  cases  unto  death,  in  1900, 
we  should  hesitate  to  believe  thatpj 
they  can  be  turned  now  even  byp’ 
this  manifesto,  which  may,  after  all,|,^, 
he  only  an  attempt  on  the  part  ofpi’- 
the  Rev.  Cang  Hsli-sheng  to  briug^, 
himself  into  notice;  but  as  one  of  theK^ 
signs  of  the  times,  it  should  not  befe 
neglected  by  those  who  have  theirbv 
eyes  and  ears  open,  and  want  to  befc’- 
prepared  for  whatever  minifesta-fc 
tions  the  present  unrest  in  China^ 
may  assume. 


A  TRUMPET  CALL  TO 
SELF-DEPENDENCE. 


Th«  reason  our  nation  itself  cannot 
become  strong  is  because  we  hold  our¬ 
selves  aloof  from  our  national  affairs. 
Ordinarily,  we  are  acquainted  with  our 
individual  affairs,  but  ignorant  of  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.  Hence  it  comes 
that  the  nation’s  concerns  are  the 
nation’s,  the  people’s  the  people’s,  and, 
like  horse  and  ox,  have  no  connection 
with  each  other.  But  do  you  not 
know  that  the  nation  and  the  people 
have  an  exceedingly  close  relationship 
to  each  other  ?  The  people  are  the 
source  of  the  nation,  the  nation  con¬ 
sists  in  the  families  of  the  people,  and 
without  these  families  what  I  would 
become  of  it  ? 

At  the  present  time,  the  reason  that 
our  Church  is  not  able  to  be  indepen¬ 
dent  and  the  sacred  doctrine  not  able 
to  flourish  is,  because  our  Church 
members  do  not  know  how  to  face  the 
Church’s  burden  and  the  loyalty  due  to 
their  own  Government.  In  the  Boxer 
year  trouble,  for  example,  some  Church 
members  said,  “  It’s  all  right,  we  have 
French  troops  coming,”  and  others 
said,  “  The  British  troops  will  soon  be 
here.”  Alas  1  can  it  be  that  this  class 
of  people  are  ignorant  of  whose  na¬ 
tionals  they  are  ? 

In  former  times,  when  Rome  had 
fallen  and  become  a  number  of  small 


States  under  the  heel  of  Austria,  aru 
all  divided  and  rent  asunder  so 
that  it  could  hardly  be  regarded 
as  a  nation,  then  fortunat 

Mazzini  and  Cavour  arose  and  ' 
these  two  heroic  ones  we  have 
(united)  Italy  of  to-day.  Can  it  be 
that  the  men  who  compose  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  will  not  also  resolutely 
recapture  our  ancesttal  land  and  not 
longer  endure  the  insults  and  bitter 
poison  of  barbarians  and  outsiders  '' 

Let  an  urgent  voice  cry  out  and  awake 
the  people  from  their  deep  slumber, 
and  stir  up  the  spirit  of  national  love 
and  earnestly  complete  the  work  by 
following  the  lead  given  by  Italy.  Thus 
we  will  not  need  to  be  ashamed  for  the 
men  who  compose  the  Christian  Church. 
But  for  a  path  of  entrance  to  be  set  that 
we  may  enter  the  Church,  and  then  for 
us  not  to  know  to  what  nation  our 
bodies  will  belong,  where  in  the  world 
is  there  any  honour  in  belonging  to  such 
a  Church  ?  Would  not  our  fellow-coun¬ 
trymen  in  seeing  this  be  ashamed  to 
death? 

Now  let  us  look  a  little  at  the  Churches 
of  to-day,  established  in  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  and  America,  Their  beginning 
and  continuance,  was  it  not  dependent 
on  men  who,  when  they  themselves  had 
become  self-dependent,  then  from  their 
surplus  strength  set  up  others,  and  thus 


urches,  in  a  few  years'  time  ( 
need  to  rely  on  the  Apostle  Paul,  but 
became  independent  and,  like  Western 
Churches,  self-propagating.  But  our 
Chinese  Church,  for  its  age,  compared 
with  the  ancient  Churches  of  Ephesus, 
in  the  matter  of  independence,  how 
very  far  different  it  is.  Cry,  oh  heaven 
and  earth,  that  this  day  the  people  of 
this  place  may  make  a  beginning. 
With  bugle  blast,  plan  and  scheme  for 
the  Churches’  self-dependence.  It  is 
1  too  late?  Latel  Yes,  it  is  late,  but 
the  hare  who  sees  the  hunting  dog  may 
yet  escape,  and  the  strayed  sheep  may 
yet  be  in  time  to  reach  the  fold. 

What  is  already  past  cannot  be  re¬ 
called,  but  let  us  not  again  endure  the 
past.  The  Church  of  yesterday,  like 
yesterday,  is  past;  the  Church  of  to-day, 
like  to-day,  is  alive.  We  men  with  j 
only  one  day’s  life  cannot  but  fulfil  the  : 
duty  of  the  day,  and  we  desire  out' 
Christian  fellow-countrymen  from  to¬ 
day  and  onwards  to  bestir  themselves, 
earnestly  throwing  off  the  fears  and 
servile  despondency  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed,  rousing  up  the 
very  honourable  spirit  of  independence 
in  order  that  the  Church  may  have  a 
self-dependent  foundation 


Members  of  Churches  certainly  have 
an  advantage  over  the  masses  of  the 
the  holy^OhurSh  was’able  to  spread  over  Bnation  in  the  shaping  of  public  opinion 


tfciarehtire  glo^? 

T^Chtfrch  in  our  own  land  was  begun 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Western 
teachers  coming  to  preaeh,  and  Church 
members  now  number  more  than  100,000. 
Now,  though  this  number  cannot  be 
considered  great,  yet  neither  can  the 
time  be  considered  long.  Nevertheless 
why  should  we  brethren  of  kindred 
blood  be  paralysed,  unfeeling,  distant, 
helpless  as  unweaned  crying  infants. 


and  morality ;  but  how  is  it  that  our 
[national  Church  life  has  been  turned 

Ento  a  cause  of  grave  international 
iomplications,  imperilling  great  public 
nterests,  so  great  as  to  cause  the  loss 
of  territory  and  power,  and  on  the 
lother  hand,  the  lesser  trouble  of  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  in  the  payment  of 
indemnities. 

I  “  When  we  drink  the  water  we  think  of 
its  source,”  and  seeing  that  things  have 


trembling  and  with  the  cringing  timid-Bibeen  brought  to  such  a  pass  as  this,  let  us 
ity  of  menials,  be  unable  to  rise  up  andH  refer  the  blame  to  the  proper  quarter, 
with  strong  Ipurpose  plan  to  fulfil  ourH  that  is  to  those  evil-doing  falseChurch- 
heaven-given  duty,  but  to  the  end  abid-H  members,  who,  taking  advantage  of 
ing  in  the  bonds  men  have  made  and  not  ■  their  position,  brought  all  this  trouble 
going  forward  to  the  day  of  self-depen-  ^ 
dence  ?  This,  alas  !  is  the  really  great 
fault  of  us  brethren  of  kindred  blood, 
and  our  great  disgrace.  My  brethren, 
does  not  this  make  us  self-ashamed  ? 

Christ  has  taught  us,  saying,  Go  and 
make  disciples  of  all  natiens.”  Has  the 
Lord  commanded  this  only  to  the  an-  ^ 
cient  disciples  and  the  Western  friends, 
and  are  we  brethren  of  kindred  blood 
not  also  included  in  the  command  to 
take  up  the  duty  ?  Certainly,  if  only 
we  brethren  of  kindred  race  would  but 
be  self-dependent,  then  not  only  might 
we  thus  plan,  but  also  have  a  hopeful 
outlook  towards  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  ancient  Churches  of  Ephesus 
and  Corinth  with  the  rest  of  the 


upon  us,  even  the  hatred  and  dislike  of 
men,  until  people  were  driven  to 
destroy  the  chapels  and  murder  the 
missionaries,  resulting  in  international 
complications  brought  about  by  those 
ignorant  vagabonds  and  loafers ;  and 
the  affair,  which  we  know  may  have 
been  small  at  first,  afterwards  became  a 
great  calamity.  Let  the  root  be  recti¬ 
fied,  the  source  purified,  and  the  former 
misdeeds  punished,  and  let  us  after¬ 
wards  plan  to  bring  into  harmony  the  | 
converts  and  people.  Cast  out  the 
former  causes  of  trouble  and  dislike, 
sweep  away  all  the  seeds  of  Church  litiga¬ 
tions,  let  the  Lord’s  kingdom  flourish, 
save  the  distressed,  and  skilfully  set  up  a 
self-dependent  Church.  To  whom  shall 


we  look  for  this  ?  Shall  it  not  be  W 
those  men  who  last  y©®^  formed  the 
self-dependent  Church  of  Jesus  ? 

Though  the  Saviour  was  incarnated 
Judaea,  the  sacred  doctrine  was  pro- 
..imed  to  all  the  world,  first  spreading 
from  East  to  West  and  then  from  West 
to  East. 

When  the  Christian  Church  made  its 
way  to  England  it  was  spoken  of  as 
I  “  The  English  Church  of  Jesus  when 
it  progressed  to  America,  it  was  known 
there  as  “  The  American  Church  of 
Jesus;”  and  now  that  it  has  reached  ou^ 
land,  let  it  hence  take  for  its  name  “The 
self-dependent  Chinese  Church  of  J esus.” 

Perhaps  it  may  l)e  said  the  time  is 
inopportune  for  the  Church  to  be¬ 
come  independent  in  our  country. 

Oh  !  faint  heart  and  thoughtless  !  Why 
bring  oat  this  ill-considered  word? 
This  is  not  only  hindering  the  Church 
from  rising  and  going  forward,  but  is 
truly  sufficient  to  cause  our  people  to 
fall  back  from  any  sincere  effort.  Lid 
not  Jesus  say,  “  Lift  up  your  eyes  and 
look  on  the  fields  which  are  already 
white  unto  harvest,”  and  also,  “  I  sent 
you  to  reap  that  on  which  yo  have  not 
laboured,  others  have  laboured  and  ye 
have  entered  into  their  labours.'’ 

For  the  foregoing  reasons.  Pastor 
Uang  Hsii-sheng  of  the  Old  Golden 
Hill  ;(San  Francisco)  Presbyterian 
Church  has  purposely  come  to  Canton, 
China,  and  from  the  same  place  the 
Chinese  Presbyterian  Church  has  sub¬ 
scribed  12,000  dollars  for  expenses, 
Their  generous  sincerity  is  truly  such, 
that  there  are  none  who  have  heard  of 
it  but  who  have  felt  its  influence. 
From  this  wp  may  know  that  the  tide 
of  independence  is  flowing  full,  and 
much  more,  we  may  learn  that  the 
“  self-dependence”  of  the  Church  is  the 
question  of  the  moment. 

Fellow-countrymen  1  As  we  hear  of 
this,  let  us  each  rise  up,  and  to  the  full 
measure  of  our  power  and  wealth,  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  love  of  man, 
shoulder  our  burden.  If  thus  the 
I  Church  will  act,  whai  difficulty  is  there 
in  our  becoming  independent ;  and  if 
already  self-dependent  how  will  we 
again  have  international  complications 
arising  from  disputes  between  the 
Church  and  people  ?  Enduring  pros¬ 
perity  and  peace  will  be  enjoyed  by 
all,  the  Lord’s  kingdom  will  speedily 
come  to  China,  the  masses  will  be ' 
influenced,  our  nation,  by  this  op¬ 
portunity  will  turn  from  weakness  to 
strength,  and  when  our  eyes  have  been 
rubbed  awake,  we  shall  behold  a  most 
happy  path  before  the  Churcli,  and 
1  fortun0'’s  road  before  the  Chinese  nation. 
THB  ?fA>IE  AND  LEADING  OBJECTS  OF 
THE  CHINESE  SELF-DEPENDENT 
OHDKCH  OF  JESUS. 


Nawe  I 

This  Chiu-ch  is  formed  from  all  the 
Chinese  members  of  the  Christian 
Church  who  feel  saddened  by  the  dis¬ 
putes  and  trembles  between  converts 
and  people,  and  who,  in  pity  for  the 
^trouble  caused  by  foreign  encroach- 
L'ments,  have  planned  to  free  and  deliver 
^'themselves,  and  have  united  together 
!  (without  any  Westerner  putting  a  foot 
[into  the  affair)  all  who  have  a  love  for 
r  their  country  and  Church,  and  who 
I  have  a  desire  for  an  independent,  self- 
i  govei’ning  spirit. 

Hence  it  is  agreed  that  the  names  of 
the  Church  shall  be  “  The  Chinese  Self- 
dependent  Church  of  Jesus.” 

Object. 

This  Church,  which  has  chosen  to  call 
itself  self-dependent,  is  to  be  free  in  all 
things  from  dependence  on  foreign  help. 

I  In  disputes  between  Church  and  people, 

[  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  in  seeking 
harmony  between  converts  and  people 
it  will  only  keep  to  what  is  just  and  fair, 
desiring  to  fully  enlighten  the  people 
I  and  protect  the  Church’s  name,  having 

before  its  eyes  the  exalting  of  the 
nation’s  fair  fame.  All  Chinese  Church 
|j  members  are  to  be  without  mutual 
[■  animosity  or  parochial  narrowness  but 
on  each  occasion  to  be  of  on©  mind  and 
heart  to  stir  up  the  spirit  of  self-depen¬ 
dence  and  set  up  a  strong  self-support¬ 
ing  foundation. 


THE  MOVEMENT  IN  CHINA, 


A  correspondent  of  the  North- China  Daily 
Neivs  sends  to  tliat  journal  a  translation  of 
a  circular  sent  out  among  Chinese  Cliristians 
by  Pastor  Uang  Haii-sheng  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  San  Francisco.  The  object 
of  the  circular  is  to  rouse  in  Chinese  Chris¬ 
tians  a  spirit  of  independence  so  that  they 
shall  be  able  to  stand  alone,  unassisted  by 
foreigners,  and  the  Chinese  Presbyterian 
Church  of  San  Francisco  has  subscribed 
,$12,000  towards  that  end.  Mr.  Uang  (we 
presume  that  the  name  would  be  “  Wang 
according  to  ordinary  methods  of  translitera¬ 
tion)  heads  his  circular  “  A  Trumpet  Call  to 
Self-dependence  ”  and  speaks  in  really  stir¬ 
ring  language  which  indicates  profound 
earnestness  and  great  ability.  Inasmuch 
as  the  document  fills  two  closel}^  printed 
columns  of  our  Shanghai  contemporary  we 
can  not  find  space  to  re-produce  it,  but  we 
quote  a  few  passages  which  may  be  called 
the  most  striking  portions  ; — 

Can  it  be  that  the  men  who  compose  the  Christian 
Church  will  not  also  resolutely  recapture  our  ances¬ 
tral  land  and  not  longer  endure  the  insidts  and 
bitter  poison  of  barbarians  and  oul^exsJ' 

*  ^ 

Wbat  is  already  past  connot  be  recalled,  but  let  us 
not  again  endure  the  past.  The  Cliurch  of  yesteiday, 
like  yesterday,  is  past  ;  the  Church  of  to-day,  like  to¬ 
day,  is  alive.  We  men  with  only  one  d.iy  s  life 


our  Christian  fellow  countrymen  from  to-day  and 
onwards  to  bestir  themselves,  earnestly  throwimr*  off 
the  fears  and  servile  despondency  to  which  ^thpy 
h:W'^-,beeJ<acai^oinefI,  rousing  luTnie'veiy 'Fon'^r- 
a'blc  spirit  or“!iulependence  in  order  that  the  Church 
may  have  a  self  dependent  foundation. 

V  n  ^  ^  ^ 

hellpw'-countrsmen  !  As  we  hear  of  this  let  us 
each  rise  up,  and  to  the  full  measure  of  our  power 

and  wealth,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  love  of 
man,  shou  der  our  burden.  If  thus  the  Cluiich  will 
act,  what  difticulty  is  there  in  our  becoming  indepen- ■ 
dent,  and  if  already  self-dependent  how  wih  we 
again  have  international  complications  arising  from 
dispules  between  the  Cluiicb  and  people  ?  Enduring 
prosperity  and  peace  will  l,e  enjoyed  by  all,  the 
Loids  kingdom  wall  speedily  come  to  China,  the 
masses  will  be  influenced,  our  nation,  by  this  on- 
poitunity  will  turn  from  weakness  to  strength,  aiid 
when  our  eyes  have  been  rubbed  a  wake,  we  shall  j 
behold  a  most  liappy  path  Irefoie  (he  Church,  aiull 
loi tunes  road  before  the  Chinese  nation. 

The  correspondent  who  sends  this  to  our 
Shanghai  contemporary  calls  it  “  a  religio- 
political  manifesto  entirely  in  harmony  with 
tile  present  mood  of  our  Chinese  friends  to 
free  themselves  from  tlie  foreigners.”  Cer- 
|tainly  the  passages  we  have  quoted  convey 
“Ithat^  impression,  but  they  are  the  only 
ortions  of  the  lengthy  document  thaUbear 
Lich  a  consti uction ,  and,  after  all,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  Chine.se  Christians  are 
jplaced  in  a  very  difficult  and  dangerous 
position  if  the  “  rights  recovery  ”  propa¬ 
ganda  of  ceitain  Middle-Kingdom  publicists 
has  any  significance  and  if  there  be  really  a 
movement  on  foot  to  establish  a  purely 
Chinese  China,  kor  the  Christian  converts 
are  flagrant  evidence  of  foreign  interven-  ■ 
tion  in  Chinese  affairs.  In  almost  all  riots 
which  have  hitherto  taken  place  in  China 
popular  rage  lias  been  directed  against 
foreign  mi.ssionaries  or  against  their  Chinese 
followers,  and  should  the  p-esent  mood  of 
|the  nation  a.ssume  really  formidable  dinien- 
ions,  one  of  its  practical  developments  might  | 
^very  possibly  be  a  massacre  of  native  Chris- 
litians.  At  all  events,  to  have  stood  aloof 
jfiom  the  nationalistic  revdval  would  perma¬ 
nently  disfigure  the  record  of  Christianity  in 
China,  and  we  can  well  imagine  that  every 
thoughtful  Chinese  follower  of  Christ  must 
fell  deeply  perplexed  at  this  juncture. 
VVliether  to  oppose  the  popular  move¬ 
ment  and  thus  impair,  if  not  destroy, 
the  prospects  of  Christianity  in  China, 
into  line  with  the  niovement 
and  thus  incur  the  reproach  *of  the  teachers 
who  carried  the  Western  creed  to  China  and 
devoted  their  lives  to  its  propagandism— 
that  is  tlie  difficult  choice  which  presents 
Itself  to-day  to  the  leaders  of  the  Christian 
Cliuicli  in  the  Middle  Kitigdoin. 


Men  for  Foreign  FieldCj^^*;;;^^ 

We  had  scarcely  read  through  an  urgent 
appeal  by  Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  entitled 
“Wanted,  Men  for  Foreign  Missions,” 
when  the  English  mail  brought  to  our 
notice  an  article  in  an  English  journal  on 
the  supposed  “Drain  of  Clergy  to  Foreign 
Fields,”  and  also  a  letter  from  Bishop 
Moule,'  of  China,  in  which  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  explain  why  he  preferred  to 
labor  in  a  foreign  country  rather  than  stay 
at  home.  It  seems  strange  that  such  ex¬ 
planations  should  be  needed.  But  so  deeply 
interested  has  the  Church  of  England  be¬ 
come  in  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions,  and 
so  numerous  have  been  the  offers  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  for  foreign  service  that 
complaints  have  actually  been  made  that 
the  Church  at  home  can  ill  afford  to  send 
so  many  clergy  to  India,  China,  Africa, 
and  the  islands  of  the  sea  whilst  the  cry 
of  “outcast  London”  is  still  heard. 

The  Church  in  the  United  States  must, 
however,  lament  that,  as  far  as  her  interest 
in  foreign  missionary  work  is  concerned, 
she  is  sadly  behind  the  '‘mother  Church.” 
There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  mis¬ 
sions  when  America  gave  inspiration  to 
the  Church  of  England,  when  the  lives  of 
John  Eliot,  “the  Apostle  to  the  Indians,” 
and  David  Brainerd  were  regarded  as  the 
exemplification  of  apostolic  zeal.  It  was 
the  missionary  lives  of  these  devoted  men 
which  eventually  led  a  Henry  Martyn,  a 
John  Coleridge  Patteson,  and  a  Thomas 
Valpy  French  to  dedicate  themselves  for 
foreign  service.  But  in  later  years  there 
has  been  manifested  here  less  of  that  en¬ 
thusiastic  interest  in  foreign  missionary 
work  which  has  been  so  gradually  and 
surely  developed  in  the  Church  of  England 
during  the  last  half  century.  It  is  said 
that  lack  of  funds  restrains  the  Board  of 
Missions  from  appealing  for  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  men.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  England  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
Church  societies  to  appeal  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  for  men,  and  when  a  noble  array 
of  fully  prepared  clergy  are  ready  to  go 
forth  to  base  their  urgent  appeal  for  money 
upon  the  fact  that  devoted  men  are  will¬ 
ing  to  consecrate  themselves  to  missionary 


-ave  given  up  home  and  country  to  labor 
and  to  die  in  a  foreign  land.  And  all  for 
Christ.  Heber,  the  poet  Bishop  of  Cal¬ 
cutta;  Patteson,  the  martyr  of  Melanesia; 


French,  the  many  tongued  man  of  I.ahore; 
Ilannington,  the  martyr  of  Uganda;  Gor¬ 
don,  who  fell  at  the  gates  of  Candahar; 
and  John  William  Knott,  the  frieni  of 
Pusey,  who  died  on  the  Afghan  frontier, 
are  but  a  few  names  in  that  long  roll  of 
the  “noble  army  of  martyrs”  which  has 
given  such  pre-eminence  and  dignity  to 
the  Christian  work  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  durifig  this  nineteenth  century. 

It  may  be  said  that  no  comparison  can 
be  instituted  between  the  Church  in  Eng¬ 
land,  with  her  twenty-one  thousand  clergy , 
and  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  with 
less  than  five  thotxsand  ordained  laborers. 
In  this  country,  it  is  true,  the  claims  of  a 
rapidly  increasing  English-speaking  popu¬ 
lation  are  pressing,  and  the  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Western  and  Southern  states 
seem  to  call  for  quite  as  much  zeal  and 
self-denial  as  the  foreign  field  of  China  or 
Japan.  In  the  mind  of  the  young  clergy- 


same 

In  the  work  of  Christ  the  consecration  of 


All  uie  worK  oi 

lives  must  always  ])recede,the  consecra 
of  material  gifts.  It  is  in  this  respect  that 
the  American  Church  may  study  wi  ^ 
vantage  the  example  of  the  Church  of 
Jlngland  and  emulate  her  deep  and  incre^ 
ing  interest  in  foreign  work.  ® 

present  time  both  the  greaC.Empire  ot 
China  and  the  beautiful  country ^of  apan 
have  very  special  claims  upon  the^Amen 
can  Church.  In  Japan  we  were^first  m 
the  field,  and  it  was  America  which  first 
unlocked  the  closed  door  of  that^interest- 
ing  country  and  opened  it  to  the^Christian, 
world.  Both  China  and  Japan^are  natur¬ 
ally  jealous  of  European  powers,  but  there- 
is  no  such  jealousy  with  regard  to  the 
United  States. 


' 


man  the  question  naturally  arises:  “Hasi 


service  in  distant  lands  if  the  Church  will 
but  supply  the  means  to  send  them. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  deepened  inter¬ 
est  in  foreign  work  has  been  fostered  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  present  century. 
Gifted  clergy,  scholars  of  eminence,  popu¬ 
lar  preachers,  men  of  saintliness  of  char¬ 
acter,  endowed  with  high  mental  qualities 
and  with  many  physical  gifts  have  been 
found  ready  to  enrol  themselves  in  the 
great  missionary  army  and  to  face  even  a 
martyr’s  death.  And  it  is  a  most  notable 
circumstance  in  the  growth  in  England  of 
this  interest  in  foreign  work,  that  a  very 
1  considerable  number  of  the  clergy  now  in 
the  missionary  field  are  men  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  private  incomes  which  enable  them 
to  continue  their  labors  free  of  charge  to 
the  societies  in  connection  with  which 
they  serve. 

Among  all  the  various  Christian  organi¬ 
zations  whose  efforts  have  been  directed  to 
the  conversion  of  heathen  and  Mohamme¬ 
dan  peoples  during  the  present  century, 

1  the  Church  of  England  stands  pre-eminen 
in  its  noble  list  of  gifted  clergymen  who 


not  my  own  country  the  first  claim  upon 
my  consecration  to  God?  Are  there  not/ 
districts  in  Texas,  Utah  and  Arizona  which 
have  a  prior  claim  upon  my  energy  and 
devotion?”  But,  unfortunately,  circum¬ 
stances  show  that  there  is  no  marked  dis¬ 
position  among  our  young  clergy  of  ability 
and  talent  to  go  to  outlying  missionary  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  home  field.  Nor  are  we  aware 
of  a  single  instance  of  a  clergyman  occupy¬ 
ing  the  position  of  a  rector  of  an  important 
church  being  found  willing  to  give  up  his 
prospects  at  home  in  order  to  engage  in 
missionary  work  abroad.  This  state  of 
things  will  continue  as  long  as  the  Board 
of  Missions  waits  for  the  necessary  funds 
before  it  makes  an  urgent  and  pressing 
appeal  for  consecrated  lives  in  the  mission¬ 
ary  service.  The  missionary  work  of  the  1 
Church  has  never  failed  for  want  of  money. 
It  has  always  failed  for  want  of  men.  A 
notable  instance  of  this  occurred  only  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  history  of  the  English 
Church  Missionary  Society.  They  had  a 
large  body  of  clergymen  ready  to  go  forth 
to  India,  China,  Japan,  Western  Africa, 
Central  Africa,  Northwest  America,  and 
New  Zealand,  but  their  treasury  was 
empty.  An  appeal  was  made.  The  com¬ 
mittee  practically  said:  “Here  are  men  of 
education,  physical  fitness,  mental  ability, 
approved  piety,  and  apostolic  zeal  ready  to 


give  up  Church  preferment,  ready  to  leave 
Jieir  homes  and  to  consecrate  their  lives- 
to  a  long  service  in  foreign  countries,  where- 
the  dangers  of  climate  and  of  heathen  and 
Moslem  bigotry  imperil  those  lives,  and 
yet  the  Church  will  not  supply  the  money!”' 

A  response  was  immediately  made.  The 
present  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  has  given  a 
son  to  Japan,  gave  liberally  of  his  means. 
Rich  laymen  followed.  Devout  women 
were  generous  in  their  gifts.  Before  the 
year  closed  the  missionaries  were  all  on  their 
way  to  their  distant  fields  of  labor.  Those- 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
English  Church  Missionary7,Society  know 
full  well  that  it  is  by  such  'methods  as 
these  that  the  income  of  that'society  has 
now  reached  the  very  large>um  of  more 
than  a  million  dollars  per\annum.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  regard  the  gift  of  money  on  the  ’ 
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SPECIAL  TRAINING  FOR  EVANGELISTS. 

by  dr.  ASHMORE. 


Tn 

Ail 


s  viewed  in  the  eye  of  Law  and  Gospel 
the  population  of  the  world  is  divided 
into  two  classes  and  two  only. 

I.  Dead  men,  or  the  unregenerate. 

II.  Living  men,  or  tdie  regenerate. 

The  dead  state  is  first,  the  live  state  follows  it. 

A  z  flip  •  in  Christ  men  are  made  alive. 

.^rafed  ’  dTed  in  Adam.  All  who  are  made 
IlWe  a  ™mad^alive  in  Christ.  So  teaches  the  word 

These  two  classes  of  men  need  totally  different 
.  .nev  are  in  diametrically  opposite 

con’ditfons,  they  need  diverse  forms  and 

of  aiyine  trn^h^  te  t  rusciSt^d’;  fo^^  c‘an  be 

’jr 'him  t^st'engthen  him.  To  reverse  the  order 

would  be  to  kill  him. 

I.  Dead  men  need  Dvangehsts. 

II  Living  men  need  Pastors  and  Teachers. 

Accordingly  the  Scriptures  recogni^zo  these  two 
distinct  offices  and  these  two  distinct  departments  of 

Tome  IS  special  frf  ^^^-0 Tn^^he 

special  pas  qc  less  endued  with  both 

so“s  Tafts'  but  that  does  not  disprove  the  reality 

'of  the  distinct  gifts.^^^^  Preparation  for  all 

the  w“i7of  the  intiSatS 

Trde^  es^ecLly  Tnlhe  case  of  all  missionary  workers, 

native  or  foreign.  ^  Franorplists 

I.  The  training  and  equipment  of  Evan  elis 

II  The  tiaiiiing  and  equipment  of  Pastoi  s. 

T  aining  includes  all  the  drill, 

menu  inciaae  cfnpk  of  food  material,  Siip- 

furnishing  of  knowin^Tiow  to  add  to  that 

pleroented  by  the  ai  t^^  k 

^  Ts-Sentwrin  the ^e  ^of  his  weapon  and  then 

furnished  ^itii^  a  snPP'T^^  something  to  say  and 
weapon.  A  nnalified  public  speaker- 

knows  how  to  ""fjy  ^  liow  to  preach  repent- 

^''^t^UfttafauTvlng^Ust’sIffC  and  the  man 

To  ‘knit  ir/to  Ta  roTifetritir'irbipt 

:'nTh‘S“  t'compfli  convalescence,  has 

a  Pastoi  s  Testament  Times 

1C  pf  Pranfolist  was  leading  and  conspicu- 
the  office  of  E\an  elist 

ous.  TI>eEvaiigehst  mustdotei^o^ 

would  be  any  need  it  is  said,  “the 

fore-runner,  ® ^  ]’esus  Christ,  the  vSon 

beginning  of  the  Crospei 


of  God”  Christ  was  an  Evangelist  before  He  was 
•h  shenherd  The  twelve  apostles  were  Evangelists 
The  seventy  were  Evangelists.  And  Paul  the  mighty 
!  iWivihas  and  Silas  and  others  whose  names 

appear  in  the  record,  were  all  of  ""ali 

True,  they  did  much  pastoral  work,  but  was^^^^ 
incidental,  provisional  and  temporal  y,  an 
to  show  mito  others  how  to  do  it  even 

I  have  showed  yon  all  ‘'“"S^gTlie^Lver 
ye  ought  to  support  the  weak.  But  they  ne 
tlmmselves  to  be  settled  as  local  Pastors.  It  is  notable 
given  in  the  New  Testament  to  men 

e'aflted  unto  the  Gospel  of  God  -  E^^gehst. 
plstors  there  were  plenty  of  them  elde.s  ordained 
in  every  city,  but  their  names  do  not  specmliy 

*'r;.r;;frrr::iX=7q 

“  br.:  S’.rr  rv;  saj 

office  of  a  Bishop,  desireth  a  good  ^  ,tli-'ious 

Pastors  are  held  in  special  repute.  Gur  >«'  o'0"a 
papers  have  become  largely  in  many  ' 

Ls  of  Pastors,  more  especial  y  ‘'‘“f/  .f  f  “‘T 
This  is  noticeable  in  the  letters  of  then  re  uia. 
correspondents,”  which  are  often  ‘  Z 

with  the  tours  and  excursions  the  hst  ^^^ 


with  the  tours  reader  knows  far 

huntings  of  ministers,  i  o 


huntings  ot  ministers,  xno  Tnn  nften  in 

more  about  them  «?“;Tpror  if  with  n^Iny  of 

?Ln'tiie“XimVortant  ‘“^Tl'thfcf fe‘: 

?hS.l  —  ^ 

"“Bnfwhiirtto  Pastor  is  exalted  that  is  im  reason 

““”"SH££s:?3SS“ 

•rvc  Tbp-p  f^ehools  are  busily  engageci  lu 
seminaries.  Th  Pastors  and  for  that  special 

supplying  the  demand  foi  ^f  course 

^^Tii  ‘ti:Ti:'”'“  a;  a  ^.geTtne^ol::;  hf 

^tlf'TtT'S  rtT-jra'Ilarnflet  the 

not.  it  It  ”  that  only  establishes 

head  of  “pastoral  theolog},  ttiat  on  y 

.  .  .  ^  ,1  y  -f  Uno  been  relegated  to  the  back 

f  Tr ■-;  r  — f  mere  s  bdivislo.i  whereas 

it  was  at  one  time  a  mam  division  by  itse  . 

And  that  brings  ns  to  the  blunt  question.  Is  t^s 
right!  We  answer  no  ;  ^‘e^^"ot^  i^,,^ 

r  «rViVM  »  rn^larul  or  bIuI 

I  leaving  four-fifths  ‘rus  grant 

need  the  work  of  ^  fo  to  church  sometimes 

that  20  or  25  millions  more  go  to  . 


and  hear  the  Pastor’s  call  to  repentance,  which  is 
the  same  thing.  There  remain  28  millions  or  more 
that  Pastors  do  not  reach.  Abate  further  of  Pvornan 
Catholics,  about  8  millions  and  still  what  a  re¬ 
mainder  !  It  is  within  the  bounds  of  reason  to 
say  that  there  are  from  20  to  25  millions  of  people 
in  the  United  States  who  never  go  to  church. 
For  the  members  and  those  who  do  go,  we  have 
about  60  thousand  ministers,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted 
if  for  the  last  and  wandering  20  or  25  millions  we 
have  as  many  as  one  thousand  actual  Evangelists. 

If  we  take  the  word  Evangelist  in  its  New  Testament 
sense,  a  man  who  had  no  church  in  the  first  instance 
to  work  out  from,  but  wdio  swung  clear  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  wholly  unreached.  It  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  if  there  are  five  hundred  for  twenty  millions. 
Our  Evangelists  are  usually  occupied  in  quickening 
sleepy  and  slumbering  Churches. 

The  threat  lack  in  the  ministerial  army  at  home 
is  a  numerous  body  of  New  Testament  Evangelists. 
That  arm  of  the  service  has  become  the  withered 
arm.  It  is  a  shame  to  say  it,  but  it  is  the  fact  j 
that  the  tremendous  work  of  the  Evangelist  is  being 
attended  to  more  by  lay  men  than  by_  ordained 
ministers.  We  have  many  high  and  influential 
men  who  favor  the  Salvation  Army.  It  is  put  to 
their  credit  that  they  do.  But  why  do  they  not 
begin  work  themselves?  The  Salvation  Army  and 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  have  no  monopoly  of  the 

submerged  millions.  _  ^  7  7  tt  +1, 

(2.)  It  is  not  right  in  the  mission  field.  H  ere  tiie 

need  for  Evangelists,  as  compared  with  Pastors,  is 
fifty  to  one,  a  hundred  to  one,  a  thousand  to  one ; 
the  living  men  are  few,  the  dead  men  are  in  myriads. 
The  missionaries  as  a  body  need  not  to  be  told 
that.  Everybody  knows .  it,  everybody  feels  it. 
And  yet,  take  up  some  of  the  circulars  of  our  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminaries  and  see  if  the  programme  of 
instruction,  it  may  be  unwittingly,  is  not  framed  more 
for  raising  up  Pastors  than  Evangelists.  The  truth  is 
we  have  imported  our  home  models  and  are  building 
after  home  designs.  The  effect  is  seen  on  our  young 
men.  In  Japan  it  is  in  some  places  more  conspicuous 
than  in  China.  Is  not  the  uppermost  expectation 
to  be  located  at  a  station  to  look  after  some  handful 
of  sheep.  Of  course  they  anticipate  having  to  do 
the  work  of  an  Evangelist,  but  that  is  to  be  second¬ 
ary  rather. 

Just  here  there  is  need  of  reversing  the  throttle 
valve  a  little.  Why  should  we  not  make  the 
raising  up  of  evangelists  a  more  pre-eminent  work  ? 
and  why  should  we  not  have  a  class  of  young 
men  who  will  dismiss  from  their  minds  this  disposi¬ 
tion  to  become  station  men  and  do  garrison  duty 
and  who  will  be  accustomed  to  the  idea  from  the 
beginning  of  devoting  themselves  to  field  w'ork? 
Now  for  such  a  special  training  will  be  required. 
They  will  in  a  sense  be  like  the  children  of  Israel, 
on  the  night  of  the  Passover,  when  they  ate  with 
their  kneading  troughs  strapped  on  their  backs. 
They  should  be  trained  to  street  work,  to  house  to 
house  work,  to  going  before  in  the  spirit  of  John 
the  Baptist,  to  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the 
Lord,  to  give  knowledge  of  salvation,  to  preach  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord. 
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PERIPArRTiC  STUDENTS. 

By  his  late  letter  upon  foreign  students  seeking  aid  on  Ameri¬ 
can  ground  Secretary  Ellinwood  has  done  good  service  to 
the  truth.  Occasionally  a  young  man  comes  to  us  from  the  fields 
of  Asiatic  or  oth»‘r  oriental  missions  who  is  moved  by  the  highest 
purposes  and  can  preserve  his  stand  amid  the  distractions  and 
secularizing  tendencies  of  American  life,  but  tlicy  are  not  man}. 

A  few  years  ago  a  number  of  our  neighboring  Sunday-schools 
were  united  in  the  support  of  a  promising  young  Japanese,  who 
no  doubt  fully  Intended  to  return  and  preach  the  gospel  in  Pokio, 
but  tlie  last  we  saw  of  th(!  lad  he  was  a  clerk  for  a  broker’s  office 
in  Chicago.  We  were  pr<‘,3ent  some  time  since  when  a  bright  and 
vigorous  young  pastor  from  Central  Asia  presented  his  cause  with 
such  potency  that  he  secured  four  times  the  sum  which  the  church 
usually  gave  to  the  Foreign  Board.  Happening  to  know  the  resi¬ 
dent  missionary  upon  the  same  field  we  wrote  him  our  suspicions, 
and  promptly  received  tlie  intelligence  tliat  tlie  young  man  was 
building  up  a  seceding  congregation  with  his  funds,  and  that  the, 
upshot  of  it  would  finally  be  a  rupture  with  his  own  people  over 
the  disposition  of  the  funds  he  was  so  successfully  collecting  inj 
America.  Within  six  months  this  prophecy  came  true.  The  pas- 1 
tor  claimed  the  right  to  use  the  funds  as  his  own  views  dictated, 
and  the  church  officers  claimed  that  the  collections  were  made  ini 
the  name  of  and  for  the  church  as  a  whole.  The  result  was  sim-| 
ply  the  loss  of  the  funds  to  any  practical  religious  purpose.  Fol-j 
lowing  this  a  young  man  came  to  us  bitterly  complaining  that! 
the  Foreign  Board  declined  to  pay  his  expenses  back  to  Persia  [ 
where  he  wanted  to  preach  the  gospel.  We  found  by  careful  in-' 
quiry  that  the  brother  had  belonged  to  two  or  three  different  de¬ 
nominations  since  his  arrival  in  America,  and  was  not  quite  cer¬ 
tain  to  which  his  allegiance  w'as  now  due.  Within  a  few  weeks; 
past  we  have  personally  aided  a  young  student  from  the  samesec-j 
tion,  now  in  Chicago,  who,  coming  to  America  with  the  endorse- 
ment  of  one  of  our  beloved  Foreign  Missionary  secretaries,  has  I 
since  joined  another  denomination,  and  is  now  studying  in  the; 
seminary  of  a  third.  All  of  these  cases  have  come  under  our  per- 1 
sonal  cognizance  within  the  past  few  years,  and  the  number  could 
be  largely  increased.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  if  a  young  man  in¬ 
tends  to  live  in  America  and  preach  to  descendants  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans,  Germany  is  a  poor  place  in  which  to  spend  the  flower  of  his 
youth,  and  in  which  to  form  his  personal  habits.  Not  the  less, 
but  far  more  certainly  is  it  true,  that  the  man  who  is  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  orientals  will  best  be  prepared  for  that  work  on  ori¬ 
ental  ground.  Men  who  for  any  length  of  time  in  their  youth 
break  contact  with  the  home  land  seldom  recover  it  fully  after¬ 
wards,  no  matter  what  the  later  employment  may  be. 
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In  theological  institutions  the  class  should  be  taken  I 
through  a  course  of  study  on  Dead  men.  W  ho 
are  the  dead  ?  The  names  given  to  them  in  the 
Avord  of  God  ?  How  they  became  dead  ?  How  much 
they  are  dead,  or  wherein  they  are  dead  ?  W  hat 
means  of  resuscitation  they  have  devised  for  them¬ 
selves  ?  and  what  is  God’s  plan  of  bringing  them 
to  life  ?  It  involves  a  greater  and  more  valuable 
line  of  special  study  than  many  would 
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“  Why  beholdest  tliou  the  mote  that  is  in 
Ihy  brother’s  e3'e,  but  considerest  not  the 
beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?” 


Indian  Christians  and  Missionaries. 

We  are  giving  in  our  Urdu  columns 
an  account  of  the  Convention  in  Allah¬ 
abad  of  the  Indian  Christian  Association 
of  the  United  Provinces.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Public  Meeting  in  Mayo 
Hall,  it  was  the  writer’s  good  fortune  to 
attend  only  one  session  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  At  this  session  the  ever  fresh  subject 
of  the  relations  between  Foreign  Mission¬ 
aries  and  Indian  Christians  was  up  for 
discussion.  One  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  discussion  was  the  ex¬ 
treme  good  nature  of  the  remarks  made. 
Indeed,  but  for  two  or  three  of  a  dozen 
speeches  that  were  made,  one  might  have 
imagined  that  a  very  cheerful  subject 
was  being  discussed.  Yet  it  seemed 
rather  unfortunate  to  one  missionary 
present  that  most  of  what  was  said  about 
both  of  these  parties  was  in  the  way  of 
criticism.  Though  a  spirit  of  forbearance 
was  shown  in  speaking  of  the  mission¬ 
aries,  there  were  several  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  Indian  Christians  do 
not  trust  or  help  each  other ;  that  they  are 
neither  willing  to  lead  nor  to  follow  the 
lead  of  other  Indian  Christians;  that  they 
do  not  deal  candidly  with  -the  mission 

rom  The  New  York  Eva>geeist,  August  17, 1893.] 

HALL  WE  ASSIST  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

o  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist 
thank  vou  for  the  perusal  of  Rev.  G.  V. 
ichle’s  article,  entitled,  “Shall  We  Assis 

reign  Students?”  Iq  a  matter  affecting  the 

ssionary  work  so  vitally,  it  is  well  that  hot  i 
es  of  a  discussion  involving  opposite  opinmns 
mid  appear.  The  deep  interest  in  missions 
lich  your  correspondent  evinces  commends  it- 
f  even  to  those  who  differ  from  him.  And  his 
jw  is  that  which  at  first  occurs  to  most  people 
10  have  not  had  long  and  sometimes  pai^f^ 
perience  along  the  lines  suggested.  In  the 
rly  history  of  Foreign  Missions  in  America, 
e  importation  of  natives  of  various  lands,  for 
e  purpose  of  being  trained  for  labor  among 
eir  own  races,  was  thought  to  be  the  true 
mmon  sense  policy  of  missionary  operations, 
le  appearance  of  the  young  Sandwich  Island- 
Henry  Obokiah,  weeping  on  the  steps  of 
Me  College  from  an  unanswered  desire  to  be 
ucated  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  to  his 
nighted  Islanders,  started  the  movement.  A 
hool  building  was  erected  at  Cornwall  Conn, 
id  for  a  short  time  several  pupils  of  differe 
ces  were  gathered  within  its  walls.  But 
iHnn.h  there  was  tenfold  more  need  of  such  a 


aries  ;  and  various  other  faults  which 
went  to  make  up  a  doleful  picture  indeed. 

Yet  the  aforesaid  missionary,  if  ho  had 
the  gift  of  expression  which  he  envied 
his  Indian  brothers,  would  have  liked  to 
get  up  and  tell  bow  much  he  thought 
the  dark  side  of  this  picture  was  exag¬ 
gerated.  Several  years  ago  he  came  to 
India  with  the  idea  that  he  was  going  to 
teach  the  Indians  something-^he  may  have 
taught  a  few  things  in  these  years,  but 
how  far  more  he  has  learned  from  them  I 
In  this  time,  among  his  best  friends, 
among  those  who  have  been  his  greatest 
inspiration  and  help,  have  been  Indian 
Christians.  The  best  things  that  have 
happened,  the  most  encouraging  things, 
have  been  initiated  and  carried  out  by 
Indian  Christians.  He  has  had  friends 
that  he  felt  were  intimate  with  him— that 
he  knew  had  shown  him  new  depths  and 
heights  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  when 
these  were  accused  he  felt  like  denying 
the  accusations.  Indians  were  said  to  be 
unwillipg  to  take  the  lead  or  to  be  led 
yet  in  that  room  were  men  who  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  administering  charges  number¬ 
ing  thousands  of  Christians  with  dozens 
of  preachers.  They  were  accused  of  not 
having  brotherly  love,  yet  he  had  seen 
a 'society  of  yonng  men  dealing  with  a 
rather  troublesome  employee  with  a  pati¬ 
ence  that  made  him  think  of  some  of  his 
,  own  dealings  with  deep  shame. 
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Uchools  on  the  mission  fields,  yet  the 
failed  almost  from  the  start.  ' 

ihved  (the  climate  soon  proved  fatal), 

I  might,  like  Neesima  of  Japan,  have  Proved  o 
SoE  the  rare  exceptions,  and  gone  ’ 

I  career  of  great  usefulness  in  his  native  Ian  , 
Ibut  with  respect  to  others,  the  plan  was 
ho  be  impracticable  on  other  grounds,  and  for 
Lree  quarters  of  a  century  the  ^  ^ 

Laniaations  of  this  country 
proceeded  upon  the  policy  of  building  up  tra 
hig  schools  on  the  fields,  in  the  ^ 

iwLh  the  native  youth  are  ac^^omed,  an 
jia  the  environments  in  which  they  were 
and  in  which  they  are  to  labor. 

Thev  have,  as  a  matter  of  painful  experience. 
..nid^d  anytliing  which  should  serve  to  de- 

Lv  Ereak  down  their  patriotism,  or  in  any  y 

“rthemout  of  sympathy  with  the.r  people. 

for  the  work  in  which  they  are  expected  to  en 
\lTj  il  aim  has  been  to 

i  a  preparation  as  upended  in  the 

I  try.  Larse  amounts  have  been 

I  establishment  and  eiju  i 

Theological  .  ^tion  are  the  peers 

Ibeen  sent  out  to  give  prom  long  con 

lof  ‘hose  who  »t“y  a  the  native  habits 


of  tliouglit,  and  l>y  means  of  a  thorough  ac- 
♦juaintance  with  the  vernacular  languages,  they 
are  better  prepared  to  adapt  instruction  to  its 
ultimate  uses,  than  the  most  accomplished  in¬ 
structors  in  this  country  can  be. 

The  broad  question  before  us,  then,  is  this: 
Shall  the  Church,  after  all  these  extensive 
outlays  have  V)een  made  on  the  lields,  thwart 
its  own  j)lans  by  yielding  to  the  ambition 
of  Syrians,  or  Persians,  or  Armenians,  to  be¬ 
come  Americanized,  and  thus  encouraging  a 
p..licy  which  would  empty  its  missionary 
colleges  of  their  most  aspiring  students, 
and  finally  lose  the  great  majority  of  them 
to  the  cause  for  which  they  had  been  patient¬ 
ly  and  prayerfully  instructed  through  many 
years?  What  would  my  readers  say  if  told 
shat  of  a  class  of  eij;ht  young  men  gradu- 
aated  from  one  of  our  best  equipped  for¬ 
eign  Theological  Seminaries,  five,  instead  of  en¬ 
tering  at  once  upon  the  work  of  preaching  the 
Gospel,  decided  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  some  of  them  with  the  ostensible  plea  of 
preparing  themselves  to  labor  among  their 
countrymen,  but  others  with  the  admitted  pur¬ 
pose  of  engiging  in  business  ?  This  is  not  a  sup¬ 
posed  case,  but  a  fact. 

Mr.  Reichel  conveys  the  impression  in  his 
first  paragraph  that  the  Presbyterian  Board 
stands  almost  alone  in  the  policy  of  “refusing 
to  assist  indigent  foreign  students  to  return  to 
their  native  land,”  etc.,  a  policy  “which  in  sev¬ 
eral  leading  denominations  has  been  eliminat¬ 
ed.”  The  truth  is  that  in  no  one  question  of 
policy  is  there  so  general  a  unanimity  as  in  de- 
clining  to  send  back  such  students  in  the  onW 

way  in  which  they  are  willing  to  go,  viz:  on 
the  missionary  basis,  or,  in  other  words,  on  a 
level  with  American  or  European  missionaries, 
and  with  a  missionary’s  salary.  At  Toronto, 
in  September  last,  at  a  conference  held  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  nearly  all  the  Presbyterian  mis¬ 
sionary  Boards  and  committees  of  the  world, 
the  testimony  given  was  unanimous  against  the 
evils  of  giving  a  foreign  education  and  a  for¬ 
eign  salary  to  native  agents.  The  experiment 
had  been  tried  repeatedly,  and  there  was  here 
and  there  an  instance  of  success,  but  in  a  vast 
majority  of  cases,  the  plan  had  failed  at  one 
point  or  another.  The  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  conference  was  as  follows : 

4.  Mlicrcas,  many  evils  have  arisen  from  con¬ 
verts  in  the  mission  field  coming  from  foreign 
parts  to  the  home  churches, 

A’esoZycd,  That  we  recommend  to  the  various 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Mission  Boards  or 
Committees  to  discourage  all  which  tends  to  de¬ 
moralize'  their  converts,  and  in  particular  to  pre¬ 
vent,  if  possible,  converts  from  leaving  their  own 
country  to  visit  Europe  or  the  American  Continent. 

5.  WJiercdn,  numbers  of  natives  from  heathen 
lands  where  there  are  Presbyterian  missions  are 
now  coining  to  Europe  and  America,  .seeking  help 
on  the  plea  that  they  are  Christians, 

Ttesolvcd ,  That  as  far  as  possible  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  Churches  and  their  ministers  and 
members  in  the  home  lands,  i-efuse  to  give  assist¬ 
ance  to  any  such  persons  unless  they  bring  with 
them  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  mission¬ 
aries  who  are  laboring  in  the  districts  from  which 
these  persons  come. 

On  the  12th  of  January  last  a  general  Mission¬ 
ary  Conference  was  held  at  53  Fifth  Avenue,  at 
which  twenty -three  different  Foreign  Mission¬ 
ary  Boards  and  societies  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada — Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Episcopal,  Reformed,  Congregational,  and  some 
undenominational  organizations,  were  repre¬ 


sented. The  precise  question  now  before  us 
was  very  fully  discussed,  many  painful  experi¬ 
ences  were  related,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
conference  w’as  unanimously  expressed  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

(2)  'i'he  Conference,  recognizing  the  desire  of 
Home  of  the  more  able  and  promising  native  con¬ 
verts  in  many  fields  to  visit  America  and  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  the  schools  and  Christian  life  of  this 
country,  is  at  the  same  time  agreed  in  the  convic¬ 
tion,  warranted  by  tlie  expressed  judgment  of  the 
mi.ssionaries  on  the  field  and  the  experience  of  past 
year.s,  that  native  converts  should  be  discouraged 
from  coming  to  Europe  and  America  for  education. 
The  Conference  is  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that 
su«h  natives  educated  in  America  should  not  be 
considered  on  the  ordinary  missionary  basis. 

Your  correspondent,  in  comparing  “foreign 
student”  missionaries  with  those  of  our  own 
race,  considers  only  a  part  of  the  elements 
which  are  involved  in  the  question,  viz:  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  vernacular  language,  familiarity' 
with  the  habits  of  the  people,  adaptation  to  the 
climate,  etc.  Even  if  w'e  were  to  admit  that 
the  average  Oriental  possesses  the  same  moral 
stamina  and  aggressive  force  as  the  average 
Anglo-Saxon,  yet  an  almost  fatal  objection  lies 
in  the  relation  which  an  American  educated 
Persian  or  Syrian  missionary'  would  hold  to  his 
own  people.  In  the  first  place  (and  1  speak 
from  demonstrations  of  experience)  jealousy 
would  be  created  in  the  breasts  of  all  other 
preachers  and  teachers.  They  would  be  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  their  low  salaries  and  their  humbler 
rank.  Instead  of  according  to  him  the  respect 
and  reverence  which  they  pay  to  an  American 
or  a  European,  they  would  look  upon  him  as 
an  upstart,  and  so  far  as  he  assumed  foreign 
airs,  he  would  be  considered  disloyal  to  his 
country  and  his  race.  They  would  especially 
rebel  at  his  admission  to  mission  counsels  which 
were  denied  to  them.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
found,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  every  one  who 
by'  his  foreign  training  gains  such  exaltation, 
stirs  up  a  restless  ambition  in  the  breasts  of 
others  to  leave  their  course  of  study  or  their 
Christian  work  and  hasten  to  this  western 
Eldorado,  where  everybody  is  supposed  to  be 
rich.  Conscience  in  most  cases  satisfies  itself 
with  the  notion  that  they  will  go  back  and  doj 
great  things  for  the  souls  of  their  countrymen, 
but  the  whole  business  has  a  strong  secularizing 
tendency,  and  the  majority  of  those  who  come 
finally  lose  all  motives  but  those  of  self  aggran¬ 
dizement.  The  truth  is  that  they  are  spoiled 
by  the  churches.  The  very  fact  that  a  man  is  an 
Oriental  seems  to  secure  for  him  a  peculiar  wel¬ 
come,  and  in  many  cases  where  only  slight 
sympathy  is  given  to  our  Board  of  Education  in 
its  efforts  to  aid  struggling  young  Americans 
who  are  well  endorsed  by  their  Presby'teries, 
pecuniary  help  and  all  sorts  of  coddling  will  be 
lavished  upon  some  unknown  Oriental,  w’ithout 
any  adequate  assurance  that  he  will  fulfill  the 
hope  entertained  of  him.  The  business  of  lec¬ 
turing  on  the  customs  of  their  native  lands, 
and  reaping  the  monthly  concert  collections, 
has  been  found  very  profitable  by'  many  of  these 
men— so  profitable  that  the  date  of  their  return 
to  preach  the  Gospel  has  been  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned.  Many  of  these  men  have  become  Agnos¬ 
tic,  or  have  fallen  among  the  Theosophists. 
One  upon  whose  American  education  hundreds 
of  dollars  had  been  expended,  was  by  last  ac¬ 
counts  preaching  Buddhism.  Another  who  had 
been  trained  for  years  in  mission  schools  in 
China,  has  figured  upon  our  lecture  platforms 
^^^ft^^leasons  Why  1  am  a  Heathen.” 


But  it  is  not  theological  students  alone  ^lo 
are  drawn  to  this  country  “successful  ex¬ 
amples.”  Within  a  decade  a  perfect  hegira  has 
sprung  up  in  the  Levant.  Many  thousands  of 
Armenians  and  of  Syrians  are  among  us,  multi¬ 
tudes  of  whom  have  received  more  or  less  edu¬ 
cation  in  our  mission  schools.  They  come  hither 
largely  as  peddlers  of  curios,  or  for  more  impor¬ 
tant  lines  of  trade.  Among  the  thousand  or  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  Syrians  in  New'  York,  an  Arabic 
paper  is  published,  which  frequently  vents  its 
spite  against  missions  and  Christianity. 

We  cannot  blame  the  secular  youth  of  Orien¬ 
tal  lands  for  migrating  in  large  numbers  to  this 
country,  oppressed  as  they  are  by  tyrannical 
misgovernment  and  consequent  poverty,  al¬ 
though  it  is  unquestionably  detrimental  to  the 
success  of  missions,  since  it  drains  the  mission 
fields  of  their  most  enterprising  elements;  it 
withdraws  those  whom  w'e  would  win  to  the 
truth  and  train  up  as  preachers  and  teachers  on 
their  native  soil.  But  w’hen  we  speak  of  those 
who  have  been  fitted  for  Christian  effort  for 
their  people,  we  judge  by  a  different  ethical 
standard;  they  are  supposed  to  be  influenced 
by  higher  motives  than  those  of  self  interest. 
They  ought  to  share  the  high  motives  which 
lead  our  American  youth  to  leave  home  and 
friends  and  spend  their  lives  in  the  very  lands 
which  these  young  natives  are  forsaking.  Mis¬ 
sionaries  now’  invariably  trj’  to  dissuade  their 
pupils  from  taking  this  step,  and  they  are  often 
disheartened  when  those  on  whom  they  have 
spent  years  of  labor  thus  forsake  them,  for 
they  feel  that  they  are  probably  lost  to  the 
cause,  that  they  will  be  spoiled  and  denation¬ 
alized,  and  will  refuse  to  return  except  upon  an 
impossible  basis,  and  that  even  if  they  were  to 
return,  they  would  only  bring  perplexity  and 
discontent  to  others.  We  have  among  our  let¬ 
ters  from  the  missionaries  many  earnest  and 
even  pathetic  pleas  against  sending  back  these 
“foreign  students,”  unless  they  are  willing  to 
take  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  their  fellow 
preachers. 

If  some  sympathizer  raises  the  plea  that 
this  policy  denies  to  these  men  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  seek  the  highest  self-improvement, 
the  missionary  in  reply  may  well  appeal  to  his 
own  example  of  self-sacrifice.  If  he  goes  to 
Persia  to  labor  for  Nestorians  or  Armenians  of 
the  poorest  class,  risking  all  those  dangers  to 
health  of  which  Mr.  Reichel  speaks,  living  amid 
privations  to  which  be  has  been  unaccustomed, 
why  shall  not  the  native  Christian  student  be 
w’illing  to  live  as  he  has  always  been  accustomed 
to  live,  or  at  least  somewTiere  near  the  grade 
of  his  people?  No  missionary  Board  would  re- 
fuie  to  send  faithful  men  on  that  basis. 

I  do  not  fail  to  sympathize  with  those  who 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  American  ways 
as  to  render  it  well  nigh  impossible  for  them  to 
live  now  precisely  as  their  friends  are  living  in 
their  native  lands,  nor  is  this  necessary ;  eir 
pay  would  raise  them  above  that,  while  the  full 
salary,  which  they  claim,  and  which  makes  a 
missionary  family  barely  comfortable,  would 
make  them,  with  a  native  wife,  rich  and  luxu¬ 
rious.  Even  Americans  with  native  wives  re¬ 
ceive  much  less  than  the  average  salary.  The 
salaries  of  native  preachers  are  grade^cco^ 


ing  to  ability  and  usefulness,  and  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  making  a  reasonable  advance 
to  returned  “foreign  students”  on  this  princi¬ 
ple,  as  their  merits  should  warrant.  One  young 
man  of  rare  excellence  in  ability  and  in  spirit, 
was  recently  sent  to  Siam  on  this  basis.  He  is 
a  brother  beloved  wherever  be  is  known.  He 
is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  at  the  mission 
rooms,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  the  mission¬ 
aries.  He  has  grace  to  see  the  force  of  those 
reasons  w’hich  control  missionary  Boards. 

And  just  here  let  me  state  one  broad  principle 
which  sums  up  this  whole  question.  All 
thoughtful  and  far-sighted  people  will  under¬ 
stand  its  force.  It  is  this:  that  in  planting 
Christianity  in  heathen  lands,  where,  as  a  rule, 
the  people  are  very  poor,  it  is  indispensable  to 
project  itnpon  a  plane  as  to  inexpensiveness,  etc., 
on  ivhich  the  people  themselves  can  perpetuate  it. 

As  your  correspondent  rightly  suggests,  native 
preachers  must  do  the  great  future  work,  and 
they  must,  as  in  other  lands,  live  on  salaries 
which  their  people  can  pay.  Every  other  form 
of  expenditure  must  be  graded  on  the  same  level 
if  we  would  establish  a  living  and  self- propagat¬ 
ing  Christianity.  If  we  had  no  end  of  money 
in  the  mission  treasury,  it  would  be  disastrous 
to  set  the  example  of  a  native  ministry  in  China 
or  Turkey  raised  to  the  basis  of  American  sal¬ 
aries.  “Salaries  never  go  back,”  and  such  a 
policy  would  render  a  self-propagating  Chris¬ 
tianity  impossible. 

There  is  evil  enough  in  the  necessity  which 
places  missionary  expenditure  so  much  above 
the  frugal  habits  of  most  heathen  people.  The 
Christian  Church  has  waited  too  long  before 
converting  the  heathen  world.  It  has  heaped 
up  selfish  wealth  and  luxury,  till  now  there  is 
a  broad  abyss  between  our  civilization  and  that 
[of  the  races  to  whom  we  bear  the  Gospel.  It 
1  is  a  great  barrier  betw’een  the  missionary  and 
the  people,  and  a  heavy  handicap  to  our  influ¬ 
ence  and  success.  Much  has  been  said  of  it; 
missionaries  have  deplored  it;  many  have  tried 
to  get  down  from  their  higher  plane  and  live 

like  the  natives.  The  well  known  “Kansas 
Movement,”  to  which  Mr.  Reichel  rather  un¬ 
fairly  refers  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  policy  of 
all  Boards,  is  a  fanatical  protest  against  tne 
salaries  paid  to  missionaries,  and  a  resort^  to 
methods  which,  as  he  shows,  have  in  West 
Africa  proved  fatal.  No;  the  salaries  cannot 
be  dispensed  with.  True  “faith  missions  are 
those  in  which  the  faith  is  shared  by  the  whole 
Church,  and  not  monopolized  by  a  half  dozen 
young  and  inexperienced  enthusiasts  who  rush 
forth  without  suitable  provision.  American 
missionaries  can  preserve  their  health  and  sub¬ 
serve  the  best  economy  only  by  a  proper  supply 
of  American  comforts.  They  would  perish  on 
the  regimen  of  the  rice-eafing  Asiatics;  they 
would  die  in  the  floorless  and  malarious  abodes  j 
in  which  their  native  Christians  thrive. 

But  while  the  necessities  of  our  civilization] 
place  our  missionaries  so  much  above  the  heathen  j 
races,  and  compel  them,  so  to  speak,  to  laboi 
at  arm’s  length,  what  stupendous  and  suicidal 
folly  would  it  be  to  raise  their  own  native  mm-  ^ 
istrv  to  the  same  impracticable  remove  above 
them,  and  render  self-supporting  institutions 

forever  impossible !  j  i 

The  objections  of  all  missionary  Boards  to  the, 
employment  of  native  ministers  on  the  mission¬ 
ary  basis  are  these:  The  policy  thwarts  our 
plans  for  higher  education  on  the  fields,  stam¬ 
pedes  our  brightest  students  J 

thp  humbler  spheres  in  which  th  y  e| 


the  whole  force  of  native  agents.  The  system, 
as  a  whole,  stimulates  a  worldly  ambition,  cuts 
off  patriotism  and  race  sympathy,  and  really 
cripples  the  influence  which  it  is  supposed  to 
increase.  It  leads  to  frequent  imposition  upon 
the  churches  and  to  the  diversion  of  funds  to 
personal  uses  which  are  supposed  to  go  for  mis¬ 
sionary  objects.  Even  where  there  is  no  im¬ 
position,  the  system  is  expensive.  It  would,  if 
extensively  adopted  as  a  policy,  lead  to  clash¬ 
ing  and  difficulty  in  mission  counsels  on  the 
fields,  and  to  increased  embarrassment  in  the 
central  administration.  Finally,  it  would  project 
our  missionary  Christianity  on  a  basis  utterly 
fatal  to  self-propagation.  F.  F.  Ellixwoop. 

Neav  Yohk,  Aug.  15. 
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the  method  being  a  very  expensive  way  of| 
assisting  even  the  most  worthy,  we  may  state 
that  a  young  Persian,  in  whom  we  are  sin¬ 
cerely  interested.  who  is  visiting  the  churches 
speaking  and  taking  collections  for  the  pur’ 
pose  of  putting  himself  through  a  theological 
seminary,  told  us  a  few  days  ago,  at  the  end! 
of  a  tour  of  six  weeks\  that  in  that  time  he 
bad  collected  $150,  but  that  his  railroad  far, 
and  board  bills  had  taken  it  all  except  a  fe 
dollars.  When  we  contribute  a  dollar  to  th 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  ninety -five  pe 

Tm'  Vu  the! 

field.  When  we  contribute  a  dollar  to  these 
men,  the  chances  are  that  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  It  will  be  spent  in  the  expenses  of 
gathering  the  money,  and  five  per  cent,  goes 
toward  educating  the  man.  This  is  the  ratio 
Jn  the  case  just  referred  to,  and  there  are 

reasons  to  think  that  one  a  typical  case.  An- 

o  er  e  ement  to  be  considered  is  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  whether  the  man,  after  collecting 
money  to  educate  himself  for  the  ministry 
and  with  purpose  of  returning  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  his  own  people,  will  ever  become  a 


^  («  liy  Dh.  H.  M.  AViierky 

A  study  of  llie  Apostles’  work  in  the  planting  of  the 
Marly  Churcli  reveals  their  method  of  approach, 
first  of  all  to  the  dews  and  then  to  the  Gentiles.  Tn 
ing  this  method  they  were  not  following  the  ^ 

Imirian  wisdom,  but  were  obeying  the  com^aand  of  the 
and  Master  when  he  said :  “Ye  shall  receive  power  af 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  come  upon  you;  and  ye  shall  be  witnes  _  , 
unto  me  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  andinSama  la,. 

unto  the  uttermost  parts  o£  the  ear, I,.”  This  com.na^ 
followed  the  general  commission  recorded  in  ■ 

-Go  yrtherefore  and  teach  all  nations,”  or,  as  in  Mark  16 : 
15-  “Go  ve  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature  ”  The  gospel  was  to  be  preached  to  all  mankind;, 
but  the  work  was  to  begin  with  the  Jews  in  Jerus^alem  and 

Judea  aiid  To' proceed  thence  to  Samaria  and  to  those  scat¬ 
tered  arnon"  the  nations  and  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  uttermos 
parts  of  the"earth.  The  apo.stles  followed  this  programme 
wherever  they  went.  AVhen  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  sent  to 
XsiaMinor,  they  landed  in  Cyprus,  and  at  Salainis,  preaclied 
Arthe  s;nagogues  of  the  Jews.”  Thence  they  crossed 
the  island  to  Paphos  and  there  found  a  Jew.  1  assing  ovei 
to  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  they  “went  into  the  synagogue  op 
the  Sabbath  day,”  their  preaching  resulting  in  many  con¬ 
verts.  A»ain,  in  Iconiura  they  entered  the  synagogue  n 
so  preached  that  “a  great  multitude,  both  of  the  Jews  and 
Greelis,  believed.”  These  references  show  that 
was  to  aather,  first,  a  band  of  believers  from  among  the-Jens 
and  -Jewish  proselytes  among  the  Greeks,  '^3^, 

local  church,  thus  resulting  in  the  rapid  spread  of  th  o  „ 
ised  churches.  Every  congregation  was  instiucted  m 
Scriptures  and  rendered  capable  of  self-support  ' 

propao-atiou.  This  policy  was  possible  bee  use  of  the  vide- 
spS  community  of  Jews  scattered  at  •  ng .  the  natioms 
throuc^h  the  dispersion  caused  by  the  Babj  Ionian, 
and  Roman  armies  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the- 

conquest  of  Canaan.  
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Those  communities  are  paralleled  by  the  domiciled  com- 
Imunities  of  European  Christians  in  the  various  cities  and 
towns  of  India.  Here  is  an  ever-increasing  community,  loyally 
Christian  and  living  in  close  touch  with  multitudes  of 
Hindus  and  Muslims.  For  long,  these  people  were  shame¬ 
fully  neglected  by  the  established  churches  and  the  mission¬ 
aries,  but  the  Roman  Catholics  founded  convents  and  schools 
largely  for  this  class,  and,  because  of  the  apathy  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  churches,  many  went  over  to  Romanism ;  so  that 
fully  one-half  of  the  Anglo-Indian  community  is  within  the 
I  fold  of  that  church.  Missionaries  who  were  impressed  by 
the  great  spiritual  destitution  among  the  A.nglo-Indians, 
established  union  churches  or  preaching  places  in  many 
cities  and  towns,  and  many  of  them  still  remain.  In  the 
seventies  the  Rev.  William  Taylor,  afterwards  Bishop  Taylor, 
came  to  India  as  an  evangelist.  He  looked  upon  these 
[Scattered  and  unslieplierded  European  Christians  as  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  Jews  scattered  among  the  cities  of  Asia  and 
Europe  in  the  apostolic  times,  and  he  began  the  evangelistic 
I  campaign  which  resulted  in  Methodist  churches  in  many 
[places  in  India,  Burma  and  Malaysia.  Other  churches  were 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  taking  into  account  this 
I  element,  small  as  it  seemed.  A  full  generation  has  passed 
since  this  renaissance  of  Anglo-Indian  Christendom  began, 
and  we  have  in  it  a  spiritual  power  able  to  make  itself  °felt 
ill  both  church  and  state. 

As  to  the  education  of  Anglo-Indians  in  relation  to  mis- 
sionsy  notice,  first,  what  is  being  done  for  them.  The  first 
benefactor  in  the’ establishment  of  schools  for  the  Angio- 
Iiidiaii  community  was  Claud  Martin,  whose  bequests  °for 
[the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the Martiniere  schools 
during  four  generations  has  given  ed  icatioiial  privilege  to 
I  thousands  of  boys  and  girls. 

For  many  years  the  only  aid  extended  to  the  Prostes- 


Itant  Anglo 


does  not  contribute  something  tor  thi 
Million  Dollar  Fund.  It  is  a  memorial  fun 
in  testimony  of  our  recognition  of  God’s  gra 
cious  goodness  to  our  Church  during  th 
quarter  of  a  century  past.  Shall  not  ou 
gratitude  be  measured  by  our  gifts?  If  any¬ 
where  a  small  sum  is  contributed,  yet  with! 
some  proper  proportion  to  the  real  abilit 
existing,  there  can  be  no  ground  of  complaint ; 
but  if  anywhere  there  is  a  failure  on  the  par 
of  pastors  and  Sessions,  they  suffer  loss.  If, 
when  the  matter  is  plainly  put  before  the 
people,  there  should  be  a  failure  on  their 
part  to  respond,  then  the  responsibility  rests 
with  them.  Is  it  a  privilege,  or  is  it  not,  to 
help  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth?  In 
so  far  as  our  Church  represents  the  cause  and 
kingdom  of  God,  in  that  much  is  this  a  call 
from  God  to  us.  And  God’s  blessing  rests 
upon  giver  and  gift,  when  in  obedience  and 
love  we  give  unto  His  and  Him. 
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HELPING  STUDENTS  FROM  FOREIGN 
FIELDS. 

By  Rev.  G.  B.  P.  Hallock. 

The  coming  of  young  men  from  our  Foreign 
Mission  fields  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
education  in  the  colleges  and  seminaries  of 
this  country,  presents  a  problem  some  part  of 
which  has  to  be  met  by  the  missionaries  on 
the  field,  our  mission  Boards  at  home,  manyt 
of  our  Presbyteries,  most  of  our  institutions 
of  learning,  and  nearly  all  of  our  churches 
and  pastors  and  charitably-disposed  people 
generally.  Even  against  the  advice  of  the 
missionaries  on  the  field  the  young  men  come, 
and  in  increasing  numbers.  So  much  money 
has  been  collected  by  them,  so  expensive  is 
the  method  of  collecting  it,  and  so  great  has 
proven  the  risk  of  helping  unworthy  cases, 
that  our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  felt  it 
necessary  to  publish  messages  of  caution  from 
time  to  time,  and  has  stated  that  at  best  it  is 
doubtful  if  in  the  long  run  good  is  done  by 
opening  our  churches  and  purses  to  these 
peripatetic  solicitors  for  personal  help.  As  to 
the  method  being  a  very  expensive  way  of^^ 
assisting  even  the  most  worthy,  we  may  state 
that  a  young  Persian,  in  whom  we  are  sin¬ 
cerely  interested,  who  is  visiting  the  churches, 
speaking  and  taking  collections  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  putting  himself  through  a  theological 
seminary,  told  us  a  few  days  ago,  at  the  end 
of  a  tour  of  six  weeks'^  that  in  that  time  he 
had  collected  !jjl50,  but  that  his  railroad  fai’es^  ■ 
and  board  bills  had  takefa  it  all  except  a  few 
dollars.  When  we  contribute  a  dollar  to  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  ninety -five  per 
cent,  of  it  goes  right  into  the  work  on  the 
field.  When  we  contribute  a  dollar  to  these 
men,  the  chances  are  that  ninety  five  per 
cent,  of  it  will  be  spent  in  the  expenses  of 
gathering  the  money,  and  five  per  cent,  goes 
toward  educating  the  man.  This  is  the  ratio** 
in  the  case  just  referred  to,  and  there  are 
reasons  to  think  that  one  a  typical  case.  An¬ 
other  element  to  be  considered  is  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  whether  the  man,  after  collecting 
money  to  educate  himself  for  the  ministry 
and  with  purpose  of  returning  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  his  own  people,  will  ever  become  a 


m 
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minister,  or  will  ever  return  at  all  to  his 
people  if  he  does.  Probably  nearly  every 
seminary  graduate  could  point  out  instances, 
as  can  the  writer,  of  classmates  from  foreign 
fields  who  either  did  not  enter  the  ministry  at 
all,  or  if  they  did,  never  returned  to  work  in 
the  countries  from  which  they  came. 

Thus  far  our  churches  and  benevolent  peo¬ 
ple  have  helped  all  who  have  come.  We  do 
not  know  of,  nor  have  we  heard  of,  a  single 
case  where  a  man  has  had  to  return  because 
he  could  not  get  help  enough  to  warrant  his 
remaining.  Each  individual  man  excites  our 
interest  and  sympathy.  There  is  something 
seemingly  so  courageous  in  his  coming ;  it 
also  displays  such  confidence  in  our  Christian 
charity,  and  the  man  seems  so  lonely  and 
friendless  and  forlorn  that  each  sympathetic 
man  and  woman  he  meets  is  ready  to  extend 
a  helping  hand.  Personally  we  have  so  far 
found  ourselves  unable  to  say  Nay  to  one 
who  has  come  even  fairly  accredited.  We 
have  helped  many  and  may  yet  help  others, 
but  we  are  arriving  at  the  point  where  we 
can  see  that  it  is  neither  business  nor  charity, 
and  are  beginning  to  indulge  the  hope  that 
the  day  will  come  when  we  shall  i^be  able  to 
refuse  calls  that  have  so  little  to  commend 
them. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  unfamiliar  in  what 
we  have  thus  far  written.  All  our  ministers 
and  churches,  and  most  of  our  charitably-dis¬ 
posed  people  are  familiar,  through  oft  repeated 
instances,  with  these  appeals  and  the  nature 
of  them.  We  all  know  the  home  side  of  the 
matter  very  well.  But  how  does  it  look  as 
viewed  from  abroad,  from  the  fields  from 
whence  these  young  men  come?  Believing 
that  anything  which  will  help  to  give  an  all 
sided  view  of  the  matter  will  be  welcomed  by 
those  who  want  to  be  intelligent  givers,  we 
quote  almost  entire  a  letter  recently  received 
from  one  of  the  most  warm-hearted,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  honored  of  our  missionaries  in 
Persia. 

The  occasion  of  the  letter  ought  to  be 
stated.  Recently  a  young  man  from  Persia 
applied  for  acceptance  under  the  care  of  one 
of  our  Presbyteries,  and  through  it  for  help 
from  our  Board  of  Education.  A  wise  rule  of 
the  Board  requires,  that  before  helping  a  stu 
dent  from  a  foreign  field,  the  student  must 
present,  from  the  missionaries  on  that  field,  a 
certificate  to  the  Board  recommending  that 
he  be  taken  under  their  care  and  assisted  to 
his  education.  This  young  man  had,  from  in¬ 
dividuals,  commendations  of  his  Christian 
character,  but  no  recommendation  to  the 
Board  for  help.  When  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Presbytery  under  whose  care  be 
was  taken  found  that  the  Board  of  Education 
could  not  help  him  without  the  recommends 
tion  from  the  mission  where  he  belonged,  the 
chairman  wrote  to  Persia  to  ascertain  if  3 
recommendation  could  not  be  had  from  the 
mission  there.  The  letter  which  came  in  re¬ 
ply  is  so  plain  and  to  the  point,  so  full  of  in 
formation  and  sound  sense  that  we  know  it 
will  be  read  with  deep  interest  by  many  who 
have  been  perplexed  in  regard  to  these  same 
matters.  Leaving  out  personal  references, 
such  as  come  from  one  classmate  to  another, 
we  quote  the  letter  almost  entire: 

Oroomiah,  Persia,  Dec.  7,  1895. 

In  regard  to  your  inquiries  about  E - -  ^ 

am  obliged  to  say  that  we  have  never  made 
the  recommendation  he  wishes  for;  and  the 
station  do  not  see  the  way  to  change  their  rule 
now.  The  young  man  was  ready  to  study  the 
ology  here  in  our  well  equipped  school  when 
he  went  to  America.  That  school  has  been 
built  up  as  the  result  of  sixty  years’  effort  oo^ 
our  part,  and  at  a  great  expense  on  the  pa^ 


of  our  Board.  It  furnishes  just  the  education 
that  is  needed  for  this  field  and  work.  We 
help  all  needy  students ;  and  it  only  costs  the 
Church  twenty  dollas  a  year  on  the  field, 
jyou  will  see,  then,  how  impossible  it  is  to 
practically  delare  our  education  here  a  failure 
by  endorsing  the  request  of  every  young  man  ‘ 
who  deserts  us  for  America,  and  at  the  same 
time  how  wasteful  it  is  to  spend  two  hundred 
or  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  there,  when 
we  think  that  for  our  purposes  we  can  do  the 
work  better  on  the  ground  for  twenty  dollars. 

I  wish  very  much  that  the  good  people  at 
borne  understood  the  question  better  in  all  its 
bearings.  It  is  constantly  embarrassing  us  to ' 
|have  these  men  taken  up  there,  educated,  and‘ 
totally  unfitted  for  the  very  work  they  will* 
have  to  do  here.  For  example,  we  are  here- 
trying  to  raise  up  a  humble,  self-supporting- 
church,  a  church  that  will  not  always  depend  f 
on  funds  from  America  for  support.  Anyone - 
will  admit  that  anything  that  works  against  j 
that  principle  is  direct  injury  to  the  work,  j 
Our  pastors  here  are  expected  to  live  as  thet 
people  do,  so  that  the  people  will  be  willing  ^ 
to  support  them.  That  is  the  principle  that  is 
applied  the  world  over.  At  the  present,  the 
highest  salary  paid  any  of  our  pastors  is  one 
hundred  dollars.  Now  it  is  impossible  for  any 
young  man  to  go  to  America,  get  thoroughly 
Westernized,  and  be  willing  on  his  return  to 
work  on  the  same  basis  as  his  native  brethren. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is  the  very 
lowest  that  such  men  have  been  willing  to 
take,  or  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as 
those  here.  The  native  church  can  simply 
never  pay  that;  so  it  resolves  itself  into  delib¬ 
erately  establishing  a  work  on  a  basis  that 
can  never  hope  to  be  self-supporting— a  prin¬ 
ciple  directly  at  variance  with  all  our  orders, 
instincts,  and  ideas  of  what  is  right.  So  our 
stand  on  the  matter  is  this:  we  cannot  and 
will  not  oppose  those  who  insist  on  leaving  us 
for  the  West.  We  wish  them  Godspeed  in  all 
honest  efforts  to  better  themselves,  and  see  no 
objection  to  their  going  into  our  American 
schools,  provided  they  do  it  by  working  or 
paying  their  own  way,  as  you  and  I  did.  I 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  be  treated  any 
better  than  we  are  willing  to  treat  our  own 
men,  and  am  sorry  that  they  are  so  petted  at 
home— practically  spoiled  for  us  here.  The 
honest,  self-denying  brethren  who  have  stood 
by  us  and  built  up  live  churches,  working  for 
years  at  a  salary  of  forty  or  fifty  dollars  a 
year,  feel  rightly  hurt  to  see  a  man  who  has 
gone  to  the  United  States  and  had  a  little 
vaneering  of  Western  polish  put  on  him,  who 
wears  a  standing  collar  and  dresses  in  our 
style,  put  way  above  them  and  treated  as  if 
he  were  a  different  being.  Are  they  not 
right?  Should  we  not  try  to  come  down  to 
the  very  simplest  living  consistent  with 
health,  rather  than  encourage  them  to  rise  to 
a  scale  so  far  above  the  style  of  the  country? 
Now  in  all  this  I  am  discussing  a  principle, 
and  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  worth  or 

moral  character  of  E - .  Let  him  make  his 

own  way  he  will  be  a  better  man  for  it. 

I  have  taken  your  time  and  written  fully, 
because  the  question  is  one  that  has  to  be 
faced,  and  I  want  you  to  see  our  side  of  the 
problem,  and  to  do  all  you  can  there  to  help 
us  by  getting  others  to  see  it  in  the  same  way. 
We  cannot  blame  these  young  men  for  de¬ 
siring  to  better  themselves.  Is  the  result  of 
the  Gospel  work  here?  On  the  other  hand, 
we  cannot  deny  that  there  are  very  few  open¬ 
ings  here  outside  of  those  needed  for  the  Gos¬ 
pel  work,  and  these  are  limited.  Our  young 
men  will  naturally  seek  new  openings  and 
drift  to  America.  All  we  wish  is  to  see  them 
stop  working  the  missionary  gag,  and  to  lift 
themselves  up  the  way  the  Armenians  have, 
by  their  own  efforts,  and  not  by  drawing  the 
funds  of  our  Church  away  from  their  legiti¬ 
mate  channels,  for  the  purpose  of  self-aggran¬ 
dizement. 

You  will  do  us  a  great  favor  by  letting  your 
Presbytery  and  friends  hear  this  letter,^  as 
giving  the  case  from  a  missionary  standpoint. 

Very  cordially  yours. 


( 


a  church  on  the  Assembly’s  rolls  that  does 
not  consider  itself  bound  to  respond  to  this 
call.  There  ought  not  to  be  a  j^astor  preach¬ 
ing  in  a  Presbyterian  pulpit  who  does  not  feel 
hia  measure  of  responsibility  for  the  success 
of  this  movement.  There  ought  not  to  be  a 
single  member  in  any  of  our  churches  who 
does  not  contribute  something  for  this 
Million  Dollar  Fund.  It  is  a  memorial  fun 
in  testimony  of  our  recognition  of  God’s  gra¬ 
cious  goodness  to  our  Church  during  th 
quarter  of  a  century  past.  Shall  not  ou 
gratitude  be  measured  by  our  gifts?  If  any¬ 
where  a  small  sum  is  contributed,  yet  with! 
some  proper  proportion  to  the  real  abilit 
existing,  there  can  be  no  ground  of  complaint 
but  if  anywhere  there  is  a  failure  on  the  par 
of  pastors  and  Sessions,  they  suffer  loss.  If 
when  the  matter  is  plainly  put  before  the 
people,  there  should  be  a  failure  on  their 
part  to  respond,  then  the  responsibility  rests 
with  them.  Is  it  a  privilege,  or  is  it  not,  to 
help  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth?  In 
so  far  as  our  Church  represents  the  cause  and 
kingdom  of  God,  in  that  much  is  this  a  call 
from  God  to  us.  And  God’s  blessing  rests 
upon  giver  and  gift,  when  in  obedience  and 
love  we  give  unto  His  and  Him. 


HELPING  STUDENTS  FROM  FOREIGN 
FIELDS. 

By  Rev.  G.  B.  P.  Hallock. 

The  coming  of  young  men  from  our  Foreign 
Mission  fields  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
education  in  the  colleges  and  seminaries  of 
this  country,  presents  a  problem  some  part  of 
which  has  to  be  met  by  the  missionaries  or 
the  field,  our  mission  Boards  at  home,  many 
of  our  Presbyteries,  most  of  our  institutions 
of  learning,  and  nearly  all  of  our  churches 
and  pastors  and  charitably-disposed  people 
generally.  Even  against  the  advice  of  the 
missionaries  on  the  field  the  young  men  come 
and  in  increasing  numbers.  So  much  money 
has  been  collected  by  them,  so  expensive  is 
the  method  of  collecting  it,  and  so  great  has 
proven  the  risk  of  helping  unworthy  cases, 
that  our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  felt  it 
necessary  to  publish  messages  of  caution  from 
time  to  time,  and  has  stated  that  at  best  it  is 
doubtful  if  in  the  long  run  good  is  done  by 
opening  our  churches  and  purses  to  these 
peripatetic  solicitors  for  personal  help.  As  to 
the  method  being  a  very  expensive  way  of 
assisting  even  the  most  worthy,  we  may  state 
that  a  young  Persian,  in  whom  we  are  sin¬ 
cerely  interested,  who  is  visiting  the  churches, 
speaking  and  taking  collections  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  putting  himself  through  a  theological 
seminary,  told  us  a  few  days  ago,  at  the  end 
of  a  tour  of  six  weeks')  that  in  that  time  he 
had  collected  $150,  but  that  his  railroad  far 
and  board  bills  had  taken  it  all  except  a  fe 
dollars.  When  we  contribute  a  dollar  to  th 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  ninety -five  pe 
cent,  of  it  goes  right  into  the  work  on  the 
field.  When  we  contribute  a  dollar  to  thesel 
men,  the  chances  are  that  ninety  five  per 
cent,  of  it  will  be  spent  in  the  expenses  of 
gathering  the  money,  and  five  per  cent,  goes 
toward  educating  the  man.  This  is  the  ratio 
in  the  case  just  referred  to,  and  there  are 
reasons  to  think  that  one  a  typical  case.  An¬ 
other  element  to  be  considered  is  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  whether  the  man,  after  collecting 
money  to  educate  himself  for  the  ministry 
and  with  purpose  of  returning  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  his  own  people,  will  ever  become  a 
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Fnrlv  Church  reveals  their  method  of  approach, 
first  of  aU  to  the  dews  and  then  to  the  Oentiles. 

In^this  method  they  were  not  following  ‘“e 

human  wisdom,  v er  after thtt 

r  Pe  witne^K 

mp  both  in  .Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Sai 
and  unto  ?he  uttimost  parts  of  the  eartljd;  This  comma.,  1 
followed  the  general  commission  7.e°^'l,e,<l {t ; 
“Pn  VP  thprefore  and  teach  all  nations,  or,  as  m 
1 '  .  “Pn  VP  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  ey 
■  e  e  The  gospel  was  to  be  preached  to  all  mankind; 

‘  ,L  JLv  went  When  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  sent  ,> 

Isfahlinor,  they  landed  in  Cypru^,  and  at  Salam.s  p..ach<d 

iZdTo  a^  %  a^nt^ue- n 

to  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  they  ‘-went  i^to  the  synago  ^ 

the  Sabbath  day,”  thcR  synago-iie  ai.d 

verts,  la  Iconium  t  ley  en  Hie 'jews  aid 

so  preached  that  ’a  great  mu  ,  +iiot  tlieir  poliiv 

Pvppk^  believed  ”  These  references  show  that  tneir  pou  y 
Gieeks,  idc  i  '  i  ^  of  believers  from  among  the  Jess 

Td  ?e.?Su-:.y’te'^  among  the 

local  church,  thus  resulting  m  the  lapid  .  •  .. 

ised  churches.  Every  tougregaUou  se,f- 

Seriptures  and^endcto  capahleoOj,^  wioe- 

propagation,  inis  p  >  ccpattered  a  •  n®-  the  nations 
spcead^  eom,uumty^_.rf  J-vs  ^scatter ed^a.^^^ 
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conquest  of  Canaan.  _  ^  - 
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Those  communities  are  paralleled  by  the  domiciled  eomr- 
munities  of  European  Christians  in  the  various  cities  au'i. 
•  towns  of  India. Here  is  an  ever-increasing  community , loyalll 
Christian  and  living  in  close  touch  with  multitudes  oi 
Hindus  and  Muslims.  For  long,  these  people  were  shamcr 
fiiily  neglected  by  the  established  churches  and  the  mission¬ 


aries,  blit  the  Roman  Catholics  founded  convents  and  schooK; 


largely  for  this  class,  and,  because  of  the  apathy  of  the  Prolr- 
estant  churches,  many  went  over  to  Romanism ;  so  thar 
fully  one-half  of  the  Anglo-Indian  community  is  within  thi; 
fold  of  that  church.  i\rissiouaries  who  were  impressed  bj' 


the  great  spiritual  destitution  among  the  Amglo-Indians. 


established  nniou  churches  or  preaching  places  in  inani 
cities  and  towns,  and  many  of  them  still  remain.  In  tin 
seventies  the  Rev.  William  Taylor,  afterwards  Bishop  Taylois 
came  to  India  as  an  evangelist.  He  looked  upon  thes^ 
scattered  and  nnshepherded  European  Christians  as  corre^.- 
ponding  to  the  Jews  scattered  among  the  cities  of  Asia  an<f 
Enrope'^in  the  apostolic  times,  and  he  began  the  evangelistic 
campaign  which  resulted  in  Methodist  churches  in  man/ 
places  in  India,  Burma  and  Malaysia.  Other  churches  weif 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  taking  into  account  this 
element,  small  as  it  seemed.  xV  full  generation  has  passed 


since  this  renaissance  of  Anglo-Indian  Christendom  began, 
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and  we  have  in  it  a  spiritual  power  able  to  make  itself  felt 
1  in  both  church  and  state. 

As  to  the  education  of  xVnglo-Indians  in  relation  to  ink- 
sionsy  notice,  first,  what  is  being  done  for  them.  The  firs: 
I  benefactor  in  the’ establishment  of  schools  for  the  Anglo- 
Indian  community  was  Claud  Martin,  whose  bequests  fa* 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  theMartiniere  scliooP 

during  four  generations  has  given  ed  icational  privilege  th 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls.  | 

For  many  years  the  ouly  extended  to  the  ProstesJ 
-  -  --  -  ,1  ^  of  prln cation  was  to  rtermif 


I  ‘i'n  "d"  \  nrl  rt  i  o  no 


lew  l)oys  amT^rlslo  attend  the  schools  established  by  the 
missionary  for  the  Indian  Christians.  The  Woodstock  School 
for  Girls  established  in  Landonr  in  1854^  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Female  Education  in  the 
East,  was  intended  in  order  to  provide  for  the  European 
community  a  girls'  school  under  Prostestant  influences.  This 
institution  was  afterwards  taken  over  by  the  American  Pres- 
jbyterian  Mission  and  continued  as  a  school  for  missionary 
I  children,  but,  as  before,  open  to  the  public.  It  has  been 
I  greatly  enlarged  and  recently  a  college  department  was  add¬ 
led  to  provide  for  the  higher  education  and  special  training 
f  of  girls  as  teachers.  Other  European  schools  have  been 
I  opened  under  mission  and  church  control.  The  Philander 
:  Smith  School  for  boys,  begun  in  Mussoorie  in  the  eighties,  but 
;  afterwards  transferred  to  Naini  Tal,  has  been  a  great  boon 
to  Anglo-Indian  boys.  Having  been  advanced  to  the  plan 
1  of  a  college,  it  does  for  Anglo-Indian  young  meuwhatAVood- 
istockdoes  for  young  women.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
■  done  a  great  work  for  the  Anglo-Indian  community  connect- 
;  ed  with  their  own  church.  As  quite  one-half  of  all  Anglo- 
,  Indian  children  of  school  age  are  under  instruction  in 
;  Catholic  schools,  they  have  endeavoured  to  keep  their  child- 
:  ren  under  Catholic  influence.  They  also  extend  the  privi- 
;  leges  of  these  schools  to  many  Prostestants.  And  while  they 
I  do  not  undertake  to  give  to  girls  a  college  education,  they 
have  emphasised  the  importance  of  religious  instruction. 

In  recent  years,  a  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  edu¬ 
cation  for  Anglo-Indian  children  by  the  numerous  railway 
schools  throughout  the  Empire.  Sixty-three  such  schools  in 
India  are  established  and  maintained  by  the  railway  com¬ 
panies.  Many  orphan  schools  have  also  been  established, 
providing  both  for  orphans  and  for  other  children  belonging 
to  poor  and  destitute  families.  Many  ot!  these  are  under 
the  care  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  other  schools, 
like  the 


Eelation  of  Missionaries  to  the  Native  Church.— Ael  ion 

of  the  Executive  Comiuittee  to  be  reported  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly  at  Fort  Worth: 

The  subject  of  the  i elation  of  the  misTuiiailes  to  churclies 
in  mission  lands  and  to  the  Presbyteries  in  those  lands  was 
referred  by  the  last  Assembly  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  Foreign  Missions  to  report  to  this  Assembly.  This  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken  in  connection  with  the  adoption  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  Ad  Interim  Committee  on  Memorial 
of  the  Korean  Mission,  which  memorial  requested  that  our 
^  missionaries  in  Korea  be  authorized  to  co-operate  with  other 
Presbyterian  missionaries  in  that  field  in  the  formation  of 
I  a  Presbytery  to  which  the  relation  of  the  missionary  should 
be  as  follows,  i.  e. : 

‘'The  misionaries  Avho  are  members  of  these  Presbyteries 
shall  be  members  of  the  same  only  so  far  as  concerns  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  voting  and  participating  in  all  its 
^  proceedings,  but  ecclesiastically  they  shall  be  subject  to  the 
authority  and  discipline  of  their  respective  Churches,  re¬ 
taining  their  full  ecclesiastical  connection  with  those 
Churches.  The  relation  of  the  missionaries  as  members  of 
Korean  Church  shall  continue  until  such  time  as,  by  an 
fi  ^ffi™ative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  their  number,  the  with¬ 
drawal  from  this  relation  shall  be  deemed  advisable.  ’  ’ 

The  report  of  the  Ad  Interim  Committee,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Assembly,  declined  to  approve  the  organiza- 
H  tion  of  a  Presbytery  eithei*  in  Korea  or  in  China,  to  ivhich 
the  foreign  _  evangelist  should  have  the  relation  described 
above.  Action  to  the  same  effect  was  taken  bv  the  Assem- 
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;ip"e‘;blly  irx  their  welfare  in  ti.nes  of  sickness  and  berea^e- 
™‘nt;  with  a  smeere  xnterest  m  them  ne  ghbours, 

brothers  and  sisters  A  patronising 
fatal  to  spiritual  good. 


prove 


which  met  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  in  1902.  We  find 
that  the  Assembly  in  1887  answered  an  overture  from  1 
Hanover  Presbytery,  in  regard  to  the  Presbyterial  rt  A 
tions  of  foreign  missionaries,  that  “no  minister  can  coiih  J 
tutionally  be  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  two  Presbytt  i 
ies;  hence  the  transfer  (of  a  missionary)  to  a  foreign  Preij, 
bytery  involves  the  complete  severance  of  previously  ex 
isting  Presbyterial  relations,  precisely  as  at  home.” 

It  is  competent,  of  course,  for  the  Assembly  to  reconsidei  [ 
and  take  action  contrary  to  these  deliverances  of  former 
Assemblies.  Whether  such  action  can  be  taken  consist- 
IaI  ently  with  the  principles  of  our  Presbyterian  polity  is  an 
ecclesiastical  question  which  the  Assembly  alone  can  decide. 

As  a  question  of  mission  policy,  the  Executive  Committee 
is  not  prepared  of  its  own  judgment  to  recommend  such  ac¬ 
tion.  The  committee,  hoAvever,  recognizes  the  force  of  the 
fact  that  this  policy  is  the  one  recommended  to^us  niiani- 
mously,  Avith  one  exception,  b.y  our  mission  in  Korea,  and 
agreed  upon  as  best  by  all  the  Presbyterian  missions  work¬ 
ing  in  that  field.  It  is  also  the  policy  endorsed  as  best  and 
Avisest  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  China  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  in  that  field.  To  the 
question  asked  by  our  foreign  mission,  '  ‘  Should  not  great 
Aveight  be  given  'to  the  opinion  of  the  brethren  Avho  have 
groAvn  up  Avith  the  Churcli  and  knoAV  the  conditions  as  no 
one  else  can?”  Ave  answer,  unhesitatingly,  yes.  In  vieAv  of 
this  almost  unanimoxis  sentiment  of  the  Korea  and  China 
Missions,  the  committee  Avould  feel  constrained  to  Avaive  its 
oAvn  judgment  as  to  the  general  ecclesiastical  policy  to  be 
pursued  and  acquiesce  in  the  Auew  of  the  tAvo  missions  as 
a  provisional  arrangement. 

Should  the  Assembly,  hoAvever,  decide  that  the  request  of 
the  tAvo  missions  can  not  be  granted  because  of  the  incon¬ 
sistency  of  the  proposed  plan  with  the  ]irinciples  of  our 
Presbyterian  polity,  then  the  Executive  Committee  Avoiild 
recommend  the  folloAving  solution  of  the  question  at  issue . 
m  1.  That  the  Assembly  express  its  approval  of  the  express- 
^  ed  desire  on  the  part  of  our  missions  in  Korea  and  China 
to  co-operate  with  other  Presbyterian  missions  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  one  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  each  of  those 
fields. 

2.  That  the  Assembly  authorize  its  missionaries’. to  take 
all  such  steps  as  may  be  necessftry  and  as  may  be  in  con¬ 
formity  Avith  the  Presbyterian  principles  “to  complete  the 
formation  and  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  proposed 
United  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Korea  and  China.” 

(See  Minutes  of  Mid-China  Mission,  p.  242.) 

For  an  authoritative  definition  of  the  rights  and  poAA^ers 
of  the  foreign  evangelist,  Avith  reference  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Churches  in 'mission  lands,  the  missionaries  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  action  of  the  Asseinbly  of  1881,  adopting  the 
report  of  an  Ad  Interim  Committee;^  of  Avliich  Dr.  B.  M. 
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mer  wjk«  (‘haii-niaii (  and  Di-s.  Jas.  Woodrow,  Stuart 
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in^on,  L.  A.  Lefevi’o,  J.  L(;io|iion  Wilson, 

1“>.  Adg'er  weno  members,  as  follows: 

^^The  only  fGiitaiiK;> that  d-i^stinf-uishes  the  evaiij^elist  from 
the  ordinary  ^ ^minister  of  ihe  Word”  is  that  he  labors  t 
plant  the  ji'os])el  and  the  institutions  of  the  ('diureb  in  y)laees 
where  they  do  not  exist.  When  his  field  lies  within  the 
territory  of  the  Church  as  already  org'anized,  bis  powers 
are  circumscribed  within  those  of  the  court  havinj'  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  same.  As  the  Form  of  Government  (Chap. 
A.,  See.  IV.,  Art.  VI.,  and  Chap.  VI.,  Sec.  II.,  Art.  I.)  as- 
I  signs  the  power  of  forming'  new  Churches  and  of  ordaining 
to  office  to  a  court,  these  extraordinary  functions  of  the 
e','angelist  can  be  exercised  only  when  expressly  delegated 
by  the  court  to  him  as  its  agent.  When  his  field  lies  beyond 
the  territory  which  the  Church  occupies,  his  powers  are 
necessarily  enlarged.  There  being  no  court  to  discharge 
tiese  functions,  the  constitution  recognizes  as  inhering  in 
his  office  all  the  powers  that  are  necessary  to  constitute  the 
Church.  He  may  organize  Church  and  ordain  to  all  the  of¬ 
fices  repired  to  make  them  complete;  and  also,  with  a  view 
to  the  extension  of  the  Church,  he  has  the  poAvers  to  or- 
cain  other  evangelists,  both  natives  and  foreigners,  pro-i) 
Aided  that  the  latter  be  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Presbytery  at  home,  in  Avhich  case  the  concurrence  of  said 
Presbytery  shall  first  be  obtained.  As  soon,  hoAvever,  as  a 
court  is  created,  even  the  lowest,  his  extraordinay  powers 
cease  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  can  be  resumed  only  in  the 
region  that  is  beyond ;  the.  guiding  principle  being  that  the 
])OAvers  of  an  evangelist  can  not  supercede  nor  impair  those 
which  pertain  to  a  court,  either  at  home  or  abroad.”  An 
attempt  to  secure  additional  legislation  on  this  subject  in 
1(S94  in  the  Avay  of  amendment  to  the  Form  of  GoAmmment 
was  defeated  by  the  vote  of  the  Presbyteries. 

To  this  action  of  the  Assembly  of  1881  it  is  recommend- 


ei  that  the  present  Assembly  add  an  expression  of  its  judg¬ 
ment  that  when  there  are  two  or  more  foreign  evangelists 
vmrking  in  the  same  field  the  powers  described  in  the  above 
paragraph,  as  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  propriety,  should  be 
exercised  by  them  jointly,  provided  they  are  not  so  far 
apart  geographically  as  to  make  such  co-operation  imprac¬ 
ticable. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  natiAm  churches  has  been  or- 
g’anized  and  a  sufficient  number  of  natiAm  ministers  and 
tiders  ordained,  Avith  such  geographical  relations  to  each 
other  as  Avould  make  the  organization  of  a  Presbytery  prac- 
licable,  your  committee  recommends  that  our  missionaries 
be  instructed  to  use  their  infiuence  to  have  such  Presby¬ 
tery  organized  on  the  basis  of  autonomy  and  independence 
of  all  foreign  Churches.  When  so  organized  the  relation  to 
be  sustained  to  said  Presbytery  by  foreign  missionaries 
working  Avithin  its  bounds,  is  a  matter  to  be  determined 
first  by  the  native  Presbytery,  in  the  exercise  of  its  autono- 
pious  power,  and  then  by  the  Churches  Avhose  representa- 
jtives  the  missionaries  are  in  the  exercise  of  their  general 
jpowers  of  supervision  and  direction  of  the  missionaries  un¬ 
der  their  care. 

j  In  AdeAv  of  the  above  considerations,  the  ExecutiA^e  Com- 
jinittee  deems  it  unnecessaiy  at  present  to  propose  any  neAv 
legislation  Ao  be  enacted  defining  the  relation  of  the  mis- 
jsionaries  to  churches  in  mission  lands  and  to  the  Presbyter- 
lies  in  those  lands.  The  committee  considers  that  the  pro- 
Ausions  of  our  Manual  of  Foreign  Missions,  as  expressed  in 
I  paragraphs  14  and  15,  together  Avith  the  aboVe  suggestions, 
jare  sufficient  to  meet  the  present  requirements  of  the  case. 
I  Report  on  Foreign  Missions. — The  Executive  Committee 
iof  Foreign  Missions  met  in  regular  session  at  the  mission 
{rooms  on  Tuesday,  April  4th,  1905. 

■  Miss  Rida  Jourolmon,  formerly  of  KnoxAdlle,  Tenn.,  but 
[for  the  past  tAvo  years  a  resident  of  Kiangyin,  China,  was, 
!  upOn  the  urgent  request  of  the  missionaries  of  that  station, 
appointed  as  a  missionary  to  China  and  assigned  to  Kiang¬ 
yin  as  her  field  of  labor. 
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TTf  ihe  new  liscaf  year  ol'  .<(;i 0*^)5' 09.  This  amount  will  be 
increased  several  'thousanfi  dollars  by  unused  balances  of 


af»r)ropriations  for  the  year  1904  in  our  mi.ssion  treasuries, 
Achich  we  are  unable  to  take  account  of  in  our  financial  state¬ 
ment  on  account  of  delayed  reports.  The  cash  balance  in 
the  treasury  at  the  end  of  Hie  year  Avas  .$13,975.68. 

The  total  disbursements  for  the  year  Avere  $- 


■'  W  la 


The  amount  required  for  the  outfit  and  travel  of  the  large 
number  of  new  missionaries  sent  out,  and  the  duplication 
of  orders  by  our  African  Mission  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
the  Lapsley  and  the  destruction  of  Ibanj  Station,  largely 
increased  our  expenditures  over  Avhat  they  would  liaA-e  been 
under  normal  conditions.  The  committee  is  confident  that 
Avith  the  help  of  our  new  Co-ordinate  Secretary  and  the 
vigorous  pushing  of  the  Forward  Movement,  Ave  Avill  be  able 
to  carry  on  the  Avork  Avithont  financial  embarrassment.  It 
may  be  noted  as  a  matter  of  encouragement  that  the  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  month  of  IMarch  were  $45,652.28,  the  largest 
amount  ever  receiA^ed  in  one  month  in  the  history  of  our 
work. 


■'  -’A'i 


Congo  Boat  Fund. — The  response  to  our  appeal  for  funds 
to  rebuild  the  Samuel  X.  Lapsley  has  been  most  gratify¬ 
ing.  The  enthusiasm  arou.sed  in  behalf  of  this  fund  Avas  so 
great  that  there  Avas  diAerted  to  it  from  the  general  fund 
not  only  a  A*ery  large  proportion  of  the  contributions  of  our 
Sunday  schools  and  Young  People’s  Societies,  but  also  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  regular  contributions  of  the 
churches.  Some  embarrassment  to  our  treasury^  has  arisen 
from  this  cause,  which  we  belieAe,  hoAA’CA’er,  to  be  only  tem¬ 
porary  ;  .$28,.582.08  were  received  for  this  fund  during  the 
year.  The  amount  receiA’ed  during  the  preA’ious  years  AA’as 
$9,647.37.  The  total  amount  of  the  fund  at  present  is  .$38,- 
229.45.  Occasional  contributions  are  still  coming  in,  but 
Ave  regard  the  collection  of  the  fund  as  practically  com¬ 
pleted.  ReAz  T.  Hope  Morgan,  of  the  English  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sion,  AA'ho  has  kindly  acted  as  our  business  agent  at  Leopold- 
A'iHe,  rejjorts  in  his  last  letter  that  he  had  been  unable  so 
far  to  make  any  sale  of  the  Avrecked  Lapsley,  and  that  the 
prospect  of  realizing  anything  from  that  source  seemed  re¬ 


mote.  So  far  nothing  has  been  charged  against  the  fund  on 
account  of  mite  boxes,  certificates  and  other  expenses  of  its 
collection. 


It  IS  estimated  that  about  one-half  the  fund  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  building  of  the  steamer.  About  the  same 
amount  aviII  be  required  for  its  transport  and  re-constinic- 
tion  in  Africa.  The  amount  required  for  this  latter  pur-  ‘ 
pose  will  not  probably  have  to  be  paid  out  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  fiscal  year.  The  fund  is  now  being  drawn  upon  from  ‘ 
time  to  time  to  pay  for  the  original  building  of  the  steamer, 
and  will  have  to  be  paid  out  in  installments  as  the  work  of 
building  progresses. 

Immediately  after  the  last  General  Assembly  the  Rev  L 
C  A  ass  was  assigned  to  the  duty  of  preparing  tentative 
plans  ot  the  kind  of  boat  needed  in  our  work.  This  work 
needed  to  be  done  very  carefully,  and  Mr.  Vass  was  oc¬ 
cupied  AAith  it  several  Aveeks.  The  plans  as  drawn  by  Mr 
Aass  Avei-e  submitted  to  the  finn  of  Matteson  &  Drake  of 
hiladelphia,  naval  architects,  Avho,  in  consultation  Avith 
Mr.  Aass,  made  the  necessary  changes  in  the  plans  and  pre¬ 
pared  draAvungs  and  specifications  for  the  steamer.  The 
plans  thus  finally  completed  were  submitted  to  eio-ht  Amer 
man  fimis  and  five  British  firms,  Avith  the  requesAhat  they 
first  bid  upon  the  plans  as  submitted,  and  then  offer  criti 
cisms  and  sugo^stions  of  changes  by  which  the  boat  migiff 

be  improved.  The  opinion  of  the  naval  architects  wpq 
nnf  OOO  i.  •  WaS  that 


ml 


The  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1905, 
Avas  presented  and  adopted,  and  the  financial  statement  of 
the  report  is  as  folloAvs: 

The  toal  receipts  for  the  year  Avere  $226,284.25.  This  is  ’ 
$10,244.47  less  than  the  receipts  for  the  previous  year. 
Of  the  total  receipts  $6,280.43  Avere  from  legacies.  *  Re¬ 
ceipts  from  legacies  the  previous  year  Avere  $7,801.33.  There 
Avas  also  an  individual  donation  of  _  $25,000  last  year,  to 
Avhich  there  Avas  no  corresponding  gift  this  year.  An  ad- 
vance  payment  Avas  made  to  the 


not  exceeding  $25,000  would  be  required  foi  the  eZstr™ 
t.on  of  the  boat  as  planned  by  them.  The  lowest  bid  reeef™d 
from  any  responsible  American  firm  was  a  bid  of  SdTno  ' 
from  the  Newport  News  Ship  Building  Comp^  fw’va'  '  1 
was  received  from  the  finn  of  Graham,  Ritchie'  ^ 

Seoland,  for  £3,870,  After  theJe  bl^ we^  ^e?^  :  ^ 

ed.  Ml.  ^  ass  Avas  instructed  to  appear  before  tbp  ri 

for  consultation.  The  matter  was  discussed  with  great  tbn^-^ 
oughness,  and  the  decision  was  reached  that  the  Kniizi*  A 
the  boat  in  this  country,  under  present  condition,  w'^^* 
practicable.  Such  changes  in  the  plans  as  Avould  • 

brought  doAvn  the  price  to  the  point  where  there  was  a  A 

sellable  probability  of  the  fund  being  sufficient  to  cover  the" 
cost  of  construction  and  re-construction  would  havp  iL. 
ed  in  a  boat  which,  in  Mr.  Vass>  JudgmenreouTd  ISAe 
safely  navigated  on  the  Congo  Elver.  Mr.  Vass,  therefor^e 

to’ 
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.  ,  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  eonfemno-  AVTth  tiio 

firm  of  Graham,  Kitebie  &  INIilne  with  refereimp  tn  i  m 
aad  also  of  obtaining  bids  from  other  M  b  fl™  '  'f'' Pos’ 

The  Forward  Movement. — The  worl-  +i  t7<  i 
Moment  has  been  prosecuted  us  vigo”tslfasts  po"  b," 
under  tbe  nreumsfanees  Rev.  J.  L.  Stuart,  Jr.,  and  Rev 
L.  I  Moffe  .aave  eadi  about  five  months  to  the  proseention 
of  tins  "-ork  before  sailing  for  their  held  of  labor  in  China 
Earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to  use  our  Presbvterial  com 
mittees  and  ehairmeii  of  Foreign  Missions  i^  tfe  ^iLZ: 
tion  of  the  work.  A  considerable  number  of  churches  not 
strong  enough  to  assume  the  full  support  of  missionaries 

s^atimis' ha^bS  shares  in  some  of  o^ir 

stations,  have  been  reached  through  this  channel. 

nlns  an  persistent  effort,  and  under  the  stim- 

1  ^wor  i  tl  I'u'i  V'® ■  having  charge  of 

vidnal^*7?aS^  ^^I’liig  the  present  year.  Many  indi- 

tl  P  If  \  '""-If  ^^^^'^selves  presented  the  movement  in 

encouraging  results.  The  Co-ordinate 

the  fipbrpwr!?"]  ^  J'oreign  Mission  work  in 

tbfn^  l!  *  Assembly,  declined  the  elec- 

f  appointed  by  the  Assembly  was 

unable  to  fill  his  phme  until  the  9th  of  January,  1905,  when 
tl  e  Rev.  James  0.  Reavis,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  elected  by  the 
commission  and  accepting  the  work,  entered  upon  the  du¬ 
ties  ot  Ills  omce. 

The  committee  desires  to  place  on  record  its  enthusiastic 
endoisenient  of  this  action  of  the  commission,  and  its  pro- 
tonnd  satisfaction  at  this  addition  to  onr  working  force 
Since  entering  on  the  work,  Mr.  Reavis  has  visited  all  our 
theological  Seminaries  except  Columbia,  which  was  visited 
by  the  chainnan  of  the  committee,  and  a  number  of  our  de¬ 
nominational  schools;  and  has  visited  churches  in  all  our 
Synods  except  that  of  Florida,  giving  special  attention  to 
the  work  of  the  Foiwmrd  Movement  in  all  these  visits.  The 
churches  show  their  appreciation  of  the  additional  Secretary 
by  requests  for  service  at  his  hands  far  greater  than  he  is 
able  to  render.  A  most  encouraging  feature  of  his  work, 
so  far,  has  been  the  enlistment  of  a  number  of  individuals’ 
in  the  support  of  missionaries.  The  committeee  hopes  for^ 
laige  development  along’  this  line  during  the  present  vear 
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MERE  DENOMINATIONAL  DIFFER- 

“The  new  world  (after  the  war)  will  have  problems 
too  many  and  terrible  to  spare  energy  for  mere  de¬ 
nominational  differences,”  declares  a  writer  in  the 
Christian  World  (London).  He,  however,  protests 
against  being’  understood  to  speak  “as  if  principles 
for  which  the  fathers  stood  were  no  longer  of  value 
to  the  churches  and  the  nation.  ’  But  he  believes 
in  facing  the  facts:  “Before  the  war  there  was  a 
decay  of  the  spirit  that  held  principle  as  a  vital 
thing,”  a  lack  of  personal  conviction,  a  mental  slack¬ 
ness,  a  common  feeling  that  one  form  of  religion  was 
as  good  as  another,  “an  attitude  of  slovenly  agnos¬ 
ticism  toward  things  religious,”  “a  spiritual  fatigue 
of  the  world  and  of  the  churches  also  ;  natuially 
“controversies  that  made  the  sects”  lost  their  mean¬ 
ing,  their  causes  have  really  ceased  to  exist,  there  is 
“no  ground  in  principle”  why  Methodists  should  be 
divided,  why  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians 
•should  not  come  to  a  ’W'orking  agreement,  why  Bap¬ 
tists  and  Congregationalists  should  be  competitors, 
and  why  even  the  Established  Church  and  the  Free 
Churches  should  not  co-operate.  In  short,  denomi¬ 
national  differences  have  ceased  to  be  living  i-ssues 
and  out  in  the  trenches  all  Britons  are  brothers  and 
“white  men.”  “Forgiveness  of  sins  and  life  eternal 
I  in  Christ  Jesus  are  the  themes  that  move  and  hold 
men  out  there,  so  that  even  clerics  are  getting  their 
horizons  widened”;  "men  on  the  field  blame  denomi- 
iiational  squabbles  for  the  impotence  of  ristiainty 
in  the  world.” 


“Mere  dcnoininational  difi'erences.”  Much  depends 
lupon  what  is  involved  in  the  differences.  There  are 
difl'erences  that  touch  the  very  vitals  of  the  Gospel 
and  there  are  differences  that  touch  only  its  peri- 
I  phery.  Christianity  in  England  would  suffer  little 
I  loss  if  Baptists  were  to  cease  laying  stress  on  the 
[mode — as  they  practically  are  beginning  do  do— if 
Methodists  were  to  revise  their  views  on  conversion 
Sind  not  limit  it  to  a  particular  emotional  experience, 
if  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  and  Episco¬ 
palians  were  to  quit  magnifying  the  importance  of  a 
I  particular  form  of  church  government  as  necessary  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  visible  Church  on  earth. 
Such  differences  are  too  unimportant  to  justify  ex¬ 
ternal  divisions  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  has  had  its  believers  in  immersion 
as  a  lawful  mode  of  baptism,  and  its  emotionalists, 
and  it  is  today  thriving  under  Presbyterian,  Con- 
^  gregational  and  Episcopal  forms  of  church  govern- 
jment;  but  the  theologian  in  its  precincts  is  yet  to 
fie  found  who  would  make  any  or  all  of  these  differ¬ 
ences  combined  a  justification  for  outward  division 
or  separation.  Here  it  allows  the  widest  range  of 
libei’ty  possible.  Its  supreme  concern  is  for  the 
Gospel — its  integrity,  its  purity,  its  simplicity  and 
its  power.  It  wants  a  sure  word  of  prophecy,  a  firm 
foundation  of  faith  on  which  to  build.  Any  uncer¬ 
tain  teaching  as  to  its  unfailing  source  of  authority, 
the  Scriptures,  or  as  to  the  Person,  work  and  mis¬ 
sion  of  Christ  as  revealed  therein,  it  regards  as 
subversive  of  the  Gospel  and  as  undermining  its  very 
pillars.  If  it  contends  against  such  teaching  in 
its  own  midst  and  refuses  to  affiliate  with  denomi¬ 
nations  who  confess  and  promulgate  it,  it  is  because 
it  holds  such  teaching  to  be  a  menace  to  the  in¬ 
tegrity,  purity,  simplicity  and  power  of  the  Gospel, 
and  it  has  history  to  prove  its  contention. 

Does  it  matter  whether  a  Church  permits  its 
preachers  to  make  concessions  to  ag’nostics  and  ra¬ 
tionalists  on  such  questions'  as  the  miracles  of  Christ, 
His  virgin  birth.  His  teachings  concerning  devils 
and  angels,  hell  and  heaven  ?  Does  it  matter  whether 
it  permits  them  to  cast  doubt  upon  His  deity,  upon 
His  teachings  concerning  sin  and  grace  and  justifi¬ 
cation  and  salvation  through  His  vicarious  atone- 
inent?  Does  it  matter  whether  it  yields  to  rational¬ 
istic  tendencies  whicli  are  fast  eating  out  the  heart 
of  the  Gospel  and  substituting  for  it  a  Christless 
ethics  and  sociology^  and'  humanitarianism  ?  There 
are  in  the  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  Methodist 
and  Baptist  churches  earnest  men  of  faith  and 
prayer  who  deplore  the  decay  of  the  spirit  that  holds 
faith  and  principle  to  be  vital,  who  are  troubled 
about  the  prevailing  indifference  as  to  matters  of 
faith,  and  who  cry  out  strongly  against  the  rational¬ 
istic  and  agnostic  teaching  in  their  schools  and 
seminaries  just  as  much  as  we  Lutherans  do;  but 
they  are  not  sufficiently  strong  and  united  to  purge 
their  schools  of  their  rationalistic  leaven  or  to  im¬ 
pose  discipline  upon  their  unfaithful  preachers. 

This,  indifference  and  faithlessness  have  g’reatly 
weakened  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany  and 
Scandinavia  and  become  a  source  of  much  concern 
to  those  who  are  true  to  the  old  Gospel.  It  is  in 
America,  the  land  of  promise  and  destiny,  that  the 
Lutheran  Church  as  yet  presents  a  united  front. 
Though  externally  divided  because  of  nationalistic 
differences  and  peculiarities,  and  because  of  certain 
doctrinal  controversies'  born  of  deep-seated  concern 
for  the  Faith,  it  stands  as  a  unit  in  protest  against 
the  creed  of  Reason,  known  as  the  ever-variable 
“Hew  Theology,”  and  presents  an  unbroken  front 
in  loyalty  to  the  Gosjxl.  Its  teachings  on  Word  and 
Sacrament,  on  sin  and  grace  and  salvation,  on  the 


whole  (Jospel  n?*  it  Htand.s  nweak^d  in  (llirist 
ai-e  the  sanu'  in  es.scMK-e  and  .S))irit  in  all  the  Luth¬ 
eran  seminaries  and  pulints  of  the  land — with  only 
here  and  thei'o  a  weak  aiul  dissonant  voice — and  if 
this  united  front  is  to  he  maintained,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  can  nf)t,  whatever 
hiffh  regard  and  love  it  may  cherish  toward  those 
in.  otlier  folds  who  are  lighting  an  almost  hopeless 
battle  for  the  Faith,  'n  their  communion,  join  with 
safety  in  unionistic  schemes  and  movements.  The 
differences  that  separate  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
wings  of  the  Protestant  Church  are  more  real  and 
vital  than  they  were  in  Luther’s  day,  when  Calvin 
and  the  Church  of  England  might  almost  be  said  to 
have  been  Lutheran.  The  cleavage  since  that  time 
has  become  wider,  not  narrower,  because  of  the 
rationalism  and  agnosticism  that  is  now  in  the  air. 
The  Lutheran  Church  must  set  its  face  against  it 
like  a  flint  or  be  lost  in  the  unitarianism  that  is  now 
afflicting  Protestantism. 
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quixotic  scheme.  Of  all  the  spots  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  Jericho  would  be  the  last  one 
jto  be  chosen  as  the  headquartem  of  a  paying 
ledical  mission. 

I  have  written  to  this  young  man:  1.  That 
I  Jericho  is  the  lowest  place  on  earth,  being 
11,300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

2.  That  its  climate  is  pestilential  and  that 
I  from  May  to  November  no  white  man  can 
-  .  ^  on  account  of  the  depressing  heat 

,  poisonous  malaria 
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A  WARNING  TO  YOUNG  PHYSICIANS. 

^  ,  *^^^eirut,  Syria,  February  14,  1899. 

Editor  :  It  is  not  often  that  a  for¬ 
eign  missionary  feels  impelled  to  warn  young 
men,  especially  medical  graduates,  against  join¬ 
ing  a  Medical  Mission.  But  a  letter  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  Kingston,  Canada,  obliges  me  to 
speak  out. 

A  young  “final  year  student  in  medicine  of 
Queens  Medical  College,  Kingston,  Ontario,” 
writes  me  under  date  of  January  11th  that  he 
and  two  other  students  have  been  invited  by 
Dr.  E - .  “President  of  the  White  Cross  Med- 


A,* 


3.  That  the  entire  population  according  to 
Baedeker  is  not  more  than  .300,  and  if  they  were 
all  w'ell-to-do  farmers  they  could  not  support  a 
single  medical  man. 

4.  But  they  are  Arabs  of  the  lowest  and  most 
vacant  and  worthless  type,  a  bye-word  and  a 
proverb  in  the  wfflole  land.  They  are  thievish, 
lying,  filthy  and  morally  degraded,  poor,  beg- 
garly  and  abject,  lazy  and  half  naked.  Their 
highest  aim  is  to  dance  around  the  tents  of 
pilgrims  and  tourists.  The  hotels  built  there 
recently  are  for  travelers  and  are  managed  from 
Jerusalem. 

As  to  the  population  accessible  from  Jeri-  \^m'  r 
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cho,  the  Bedawin  of  the  Ghor  on  the  north, 
and  of  the  mountains  of  Moab  on  the  south¬ 
east,  and  of  the  wilderness  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  are  poor,  predatory  and  uncertain. 


ical  Missionary  Alliance,”  to  go  with  him  as 
medical  practitioners  to  Palestine,  their  fare  to 
Palestine  to  be  paid  by  the  Alliance ;  a  com¬ 
plete  outfit  to  be  given  them  for  going  into  the 
field  of  medical  work  on  arrival  at  Jericho, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Mission,  in  a  location 
for  practice  to  be  provided;  a  guarantee  of 
plenty  of  work,  for  which  we  must  accept  pay 
in  cash  in  all  cases  where  patients  can  afford 
it,  and  otherwise  accept  labor,  produce,  various 
articles,  etc.  Dr.  E -  also  guarantees  $25  a 
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6.  As  the  object  of  this  “Mission’ 
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month  and  says  that  no  doctor  in  the  work  has 
yet  made  less  than  $75  a  month. 

In  return  for  these  privileges  the  young 
men  are  to  agree  to  remain  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  for  two  years;  to  give  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  their  earnings  to  the  society  for  that 

period  and  to  be  subject  to  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  young  student  asks  whether  the  work 
will  be  fully  as  remunerative  as  Dr.  E 
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charge  fees  for  medical  services,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  ■ 
Jaffa,  Gaza,  Nablous,  Nazareth  and  Tiberias 
are  supplied  with  a  large  number  of  medical  fh 
missionaries,  many  of  whom  are  forbidden  to  " '  ' 
t^e  fees,  so  that  independent  medical  practi¬ 
tioners  cannot  earn  their  bread.  Graduates  of 
our  medical  college  in  Beirut  find  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  live  in  Palestine,  as  the  people  will  not 
pay  for  what  they  can  get  for  nothing. 

7.  The  proposition  to  send  twenty-five  or  ten 
or  five  or  even  one  medical  missionary  to  Jeri¬ 
cho  as  headquarters”  of  a  Mission  which  is 
to  be  supported  by  fees  strikes  our  medical 
men  here  as  absurd. 

8.  Missions  are  generally  established  at  _ 

great  centres  of  population  or  where  large 
numbers  are  accessible.  But  the  great  want 
at  Jericho  is  population.  What  Dr.  E _ pro- 
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promises  and  whether  there  is  any  danger  of 
^eir  being  left  in  the  lurch  among  a  wild  people 
He  explains  that  they  have  not  been  asked  to 
go  as  missionaries  in  the  true  sense  of  the 

missionary  work  is  to  treat 
a  who  need  it”  on  the  above  terms 

He  also  adds  that  Dr.  E - is  taking  with  him 

young  graduates  in  medicine,  and 
that  the  treasurer  is  Count  Carolly  of  Brook- 

family  friends  wish  some  guarantee  of  the 

soundness  of  Dr  E _ ’o  . 

nroof  of  fRo  fi  •  , -  statements  and  also 

r  ?  of  toe  financial  backing  and  the  eurplns 
funds  of  the  Society.  '^Lirpms 

treaaurir  W 
treasu^rer,  but  I  know  something  of  Jericho 


poses  to  do  with  twenty-five  medical  gradn 
ates,  I  cannot  imagine.  The  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment  will  not  allow  Europeans  to  live  among 
the  Bedawin,  as  they  suspect  them  of  being 
military  agents  fomenting  rebellion  against  the 
government.  And  the  Bedawin  are  the  only 
people  there.  If  these  lines  are  read  by  any  of 
the  medical  graduates  proposing  to  locate  in 
Jericho,  I  would  advise  their  reading  “The 
Land  and  the  Book”  on  Jericho, ’or  Btedeker’s 
or  Murray’s  Hand-Books  to  Palestine,  and  to 
consult  Professor  William  H.  Thomson  of  the 
Medical  College,  New  Y"ork. 

As  a  Christian  and  as  an  American  of  some 
forty-three  years’  experience  in  this  land,  I 
would  warn  all  young  men  against  entering  on 
work  at  Jericho  on  the  terms  above  stated. 
Such  a  scheme  can  only  result  in  disaster. 

When  David  sent  his  servants  across  the  Jor¬ 
dan  on  a  kindly  errand,  and  Hanan  shaved  off 
one-half  of  their  beards,  David  sent  word  to 

them,  ‘  ‘  tarry  at  J ericho  until  your  beards  are 
grown.  ’  ’ 
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I  would  recommend  these  young  men  to  tarry 
in  the  United  States  until  their  beards 


are 
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^  l0ast  until  soiii6  bGttsr  fiBlci^o 

labor  is  opened  to  them. 

lu  China  or  in  Africa  medical  missionaries 
can  find  men  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
the  door  is  now  open.  Why  should  medical 
men  be  sent  to  a  “  howling  wilderness,  ’  ’  or  to 
a  land  already  overstocked  with  medical  prac- 

^>itioners?  Yours  sincerely, 

Henry  H.  Jessup. 
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R,  II.  1909. 
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example  of  faith  which  cannot  fail  to  have  an 
elevating  and  purifying  effect  on  all  missionary 
work.  If  societies  were  to  be  reduced  to  busi¬ 
ness  machines  with  so  much  income  which  fixed 
i'  the  expenditures,  then  their  day  of  usefulness 
Vj  would  be  over. — The  Ghrutian. 
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Records  of  Some  of  the  Pupils  Mho 
tended  It. 

To  THE  Editok  of  The  Stn—  Sir;  an 
article  on  the  “Old  Cornwall  School  Ihe 
Sun  mentioned  one  teacher  and  his  assistant. 

1  At  the  head  of  the  school  were  successively 
;  Edwin  Welles  Dwight  (reverend  afterward >, 
jthe  Rev..  Herman  Daggett  and  the  Rev. 

Amos  Bassett,  D.  D.  There  were abonthalf  a 
I  do^en  assistants  in  the  ten  years  of  the  ex- 
I  istence  of  the  Foreign  Alission  School  at 
,  Cornwall. 

I  There  were  in  all  100  pupils,  whose  names 
I  and  nationality  may  be  found  in  the  revised 
i  edition  of  the  “History  of  Cornwall,  Conn., 
by  the  Hon.  T.  S..  Gold.  One  of  these  pupils 
was  an  ordained  minister,  who  preached  for 
thirty  years  to  the  Choctaw^  Indians,  his 
native  tribe.  A  nother  Indian  was  a  .school¬ 
master  and  at  least  three  Hawaiians  served 
in  that  capacity.  One  pupil  became  a  phA- 
sician  of  some  prominence  and  practised  his 

profession  over  half  a  centur.v.  One  Chero¬ 
kee  was  the  secretary  of  thelegislative  bod.v 
of  his  nation  and  had  a  chief  hand  in  tne 
drafting  of  its  constitution:  a  second  was  a 

fiudgeof  its  supreme  court,  and  a  third  n  as 

a  noted  editor  of  the  Cherokee  Phccnix. 

These  samples  will  be  sufficient  to  correct 
the  statement  that  “no  savage  returned  ro 
his  sU'^agery,  Qualified  to  act  as  inissionau  j  , 
phvsician,  surgeon  or  schoolmaster,  e 
it  is  to  be  confessed  that  relatively  lew 
became  useful  in  the  missionary  work  lor 
which  it  was  intended  that  the  school  should 

prepare  them.  Some  helped 
for  a  time  and  even  as  * ransjatoi s-Dax m 
Brown  rendered  the  whole  hnt 

into  Cherokee  from  the  S\!^n^ng^so 

I  generally  they  were  m  That  ^ 

I  inferior  to  American  nussionaiies  that  tne. 

were  shelved  before  long.  .  ,  ,vViioh  I 

The  geography"  of  the  article  ' 

have  referred  is  Viverw 

wall  as  on  the  ridge  'between  tno  ineu^ 
it  is  in  a  valley  wdiere  a  membtr  of  the  c 

necticut  Legislature  once  M  save 

county  seat  be  located  because  it  w  outd  sa^^^ 
building  a  jail,  for  if  one  e\ei  ^o  • 

™(‘iSwa!f  beokne  -oidelv 

in  his  published  yI"®  cS'lege 

t^.trsjv£4:;|ae„d^» 
lory,  so  that  soN-nnd  ”  The 

known  m  the 


it  was  hardly 

Known  m  me  proximate  beyond. 

United  States  Government  paid  $400  a 
for  pupils  educated  in  it.  fo-oniv- 

The  "first  roll  of  pupils”  was  not  twentA^^. 
five,  but  twelve,  the  list  beii  =. 

some  years  after  .the  school  b^an.  ine 
rise  of  the  American  Board  oj 
sioners  of  Foreign  '' p^ming 

your  article  said,  from  ‘be  commg^^^^ 
heathen  to  American  shores,  ^ijiiv^i-oni 
took  its  rise  therefrom,  and  f^b  ^^'dio^^e  bi- 
Henry  Obookiah  iOpnbahaia),  ^  editions 
cgraphy  w'as  printed  half  a  dozen 
in  English,  and  m  modein  as  far 

Dutch  and  Hawaiian,  and  circulated  as  i a 
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■'Typhoid  .  .  ■  these  from  thtf  land  of  Sinim  (China).”  (Isaiah  49)-  < 

T-v  jiADKRS  of  the  Leaves  of  Healing  must  have  observe  | 
IV  for  years  that  God  has  laid  the  land  of  Sinim,  whic 
we  believe  to  be  China,  very  much  upon  our  heart. 

There  has  not  been  a  single  day  for  four  years  t  a 
and  Japan  have  been  absent  from  our  earnest  thoughts  an 

^  We  have  been  reading  many  works  upon  both  these  coun¬ 
tries,  and  are  still  keeping  ourselves  well  informed  concerning 
current  events  and  the  present  position  of  Christian  work  an 

also  of  practical  affairs  in  these  lands. 

Scores  of  missionaries  are*  in  correspondence  with  us,  and 
some  have  come  to  Zion,  and  some  are  coming,  and  some  are 
about  to  come.  Many  are  weary  of  the  almost  fruitless  toil 

in  connection  with  the  missions  of  the  apostate  denominations. 

The  Little  White  Dove  from  Zion  has  come  to  them  with 
Leaves  of  Healing,  and  has  opened  up  for  them  possibilities 
of  power  and  blessing  in  the  rapid  and  thorough  evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  the  heathen  such  as  they  had  long  and  vainly  looked 

for.  j 

Not  only  so,  but  from  the  wide  field  of  the  China  Inland 

Mission,  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  of  the  Missionary 

Societies  outside  of  Church  organizations,  many  missionaries 

have  set  their  faces  Zionward. 

On  December  20th,  last,  our  beloved  brother  Stanley  P. 
Smith,  of  Lu-an,  Shan-si,  North  China,  wrote  to  us  a  long  and 
interesting  private  letter,  enclosing  certain  correspondence 
between  the  founder  and  Superintendent  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission,  Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor,  and  himself. 

•  We  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  give  these  im¬ 
portant  letters  to  the  missionary  world,  especially  since  receiv¬ 
ing  this  week  a  number  of  later  private  letters,  dated  January 
30th.  We  leave  the  letters  to  speak  for  themselves. 

Later  on  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them,  and 
meanwhile  we  hope  that  all  our  readers  everywhere  will  con¬ 
sider  them  most  carefully  and  prayerfully. 

God  save  China! 

God  save  Japan! 

God  save  the  heathen  world  everywhere! 

Zion  is  coming,  O  children  of  Sinim,  with  the  Gospel  of 
the  Glory  of  God!  “Go  Forward!”  is  the  motto  of  Zion  for 
1899. 

God  helping  us,  Zion  is  going  forward  into  the  Orient  with 
the  Old-Time  Religion,  clad  in  all  the  glory  of  the  restored 
Church. 

That  Church  is  the  Christian,  the  Catholic,  and  the  Apos- 
j  tolic  Church  of  God,  which  Christ  has  purchased  with  His 
blood,  and  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  manifests  His  glorious 
gifts. 

Zion  is  determined  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God  in 
the  hearts  of  the  five  hundred  millions  of  Sinim  and  the 
Land  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

Letter  of  Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor  to  Rev.  Stanley  P.  Smith. 

China  Inland  Mission,  Shanghai,  23rd  May,  1898. 

Dear  Mr.  Stanley  Smith. 

I  am  sorry  for  the  trial  you  have  had  in  connection  with  the  death  of  the 
woman  who  came  for  the  cure  of  opium  smoking. 

Thanks,  also,  for  copy  of  letter  to  Marshall  Broomhall.  I  am  sorry  th?' 
your  church  makes  such  things  as  foot-binding,  non-smoking  tobacce 
.marriage  questions  conditions  of  membership.  Insofar  as  these  thin' 


church  rules  before  3'ou  took  over  the  work,  the  respousibility  does  not  rest 
with  you.  I  cannot  see  that  we  have,  however,  any  Scriptural  warrant  for  the 
exercise  of  church  discipline,  excepting  in  very  grave  cases  of  immorality,  among 
which  I  should  certainl}'  class  the  production,  sale  or  consumption  of  opium. 

Do  you  not  think  it  is  really  dangerous  to  attempt  to  go  too  far  in  being 
conscience-keeper  for  our  members? 

Be  this  as  it  mav,  in  reporting  cases  of  discipline  to  other  churches  you  can 
scarcely  expect  them  to  practically  add  j^our  rules  to  their  own  by  excluding 
from  their  communion  recognized  believers  who  have  failed  to  observe  local 
and  human  requirements.  Were  I  the  pastor  of  a  church,  I  certainly  should 
admit  to  the  Lord’s  Table  women  with  cramped  feet,  for  instance,  who  did  not 
feel  that  God  required  them  to  open  their  feet,  while  I  would  exhort  them,  if 
free,  to  do  it,  to  show  their  love  for  the  Master  openly. 

So  with  regard  to  anj'  whose  only  offense  was  smoking  tobacco,  or  even 
showing  a  bad  temper.  Does  it  not  seem,  dear  brother,  as  though  the  Lord 
was  showing  us  how  very  fallible  we  are,  and  how  frequently  our  hasty  con¬ 
clusions  need  to  be  modified  by  further  study  of  His  Holy  Word,  that  we  may 
learn  to  be  very  charitable  to  those  who  differ  from  us  in  judgment,  or  fail  to 
come  up  to  a  standard  which  we  may  now  recognize  but  at  another  time  depart 
from? 

I  am  sorry  to  write  hastily  on  an  important  subject.  With  much  love  and 
sympathy.  Yours  affectionately  in  Christ, 

J.  Hudson  Taylor. 

P.  S. — It  is  a  profound  mistake  to  go  back  from  the  dispensation  of  grace 
to  that  of  law  (see  Gal.  iv,  26,  30,  31;  v  i;Col.  ii,  20-22).  Let  us  trust  the! 
Holy  Ghost  by  the  new  life,  to  bring  about  all  that  is  wanted,  through  His  power] 
in  the  teaching  of  the  truth,  not  by  the  constraint  of  our  rules.  J.  H.  T. 

Reply  of  Rev.  Stanley  ,P.  Smith  to  Letter  of  Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor.] 

Lu-an,  December  ig,  1898. 

My  Dear  W.  Hudson  Taylor. 

I  am  writing  a  copy  of  a  long  letter,  originally  bearing  date  of  July  12,  in] 
answer  to  yours  of  the  23d  of  May,  of  which  last  I  enclose  a  copy  to  refresh 
your  memory.  I  have  waited  over  five  months  before  sending  it  to  give  me 
plenty  of  time  for  reflection  and  prayer,  and  now  send  it  beseeching  God’s] 
blessing. 

I  express  my  opinions  freely,  for  you  have  once  or  twice  asked  me  so  to  do 
if  anything  occurred  to  me  which  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  Mission.  From 
this  point  I  copy  the  said  letter: 

As  regards  my  letter  concerning  the  poor  woman  who  died  here,  there  is 
one  point  I  would  like  to  make  clear  before  I  proceed  to  answer  your  letter.  I 
said  toward  the  end  of  it  words  to  the  effect  that  because  Paul  urged  Timothy 
“to  take  a  little  wine  for  his  stomach’s  sake,”  therefore  the  principle  of  medicine 
must  be  admitted. 

I  would  absolutely  withdraw  that  admission,  for  it  would  have  been  per¬ 
fectly  easy  for  Paul  to  have  recommended  some  drug  to  Timothy  if  he  had  so 
wished.  This  thought  came  to  me  with  power  just  after  a  fresh  time  of  con¬ 
secration  to  the  Lord  some  few  months  ago. 

I  feel  convinced  in  my  mind  that  doctors,  drugs,  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
not  after  the  mind  of  the  Lord  in  the  mission  field.  Their  advent  writes 


are 


“Ichabod”  upon  a  mission  conducted  on  the  lines  of  faith  in  the  Invisible  yet 
Omnipresent  and  Omnipotent  God. 

I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  they  cannot  be  supported  by  one  line  in 
the  New  Testament.  They  are  directly  opposed  to  the  great  Missionary  Com¬ 
mission  of  our  Lord  (Mark  xvi,  15-18)  and  to  the  command  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
through  the  Apostle  (James  v,  14-16).  They  exalt  “Western  Science  but  not 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Healer  of  His  people. 

And  here,  too,  I  do  not  feel  it  to  be  out  of  place  to  digress  and  humbly  but 
firmly  bear  my  testimony  against  the  compulsory  rule  of  vaccination  for 

missionaries  of  the  China  Inland  Mission. 

No  doubt  worldlings  can  point  triumphantly  to  unanswerable  statistics  in 
connection  with  vaccination;  as  will  also  upholders  of  those  terrible  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  speak  of  the  lessening  of  venereal  disease.  But  surely  the  question 
for  the  Christian  is  calmly  before  God  to  ask  himself,  “Is  this  of  the  Father  or 
of  the  world?”  Would  Christ  Himself  inoculate  His  children  with  cow-pock 
virus — a  deadly  poison,  producing  disease  to  prevent  disease? 

Christ  is  represented  as  “the  Saviour  of  the  body,”  but  if  the  drugs  of  the 
Materia  Medica  and  the  inoculation  of  these  bacteriologists  are  so  needful  to 
the  health  of  “His  own  which  are  in  the  world,”  I  ask  reverently  why  did  He 

not  give  some  prescriptions  and  instructions.  .  j  .r,  / 

But,  exactly  to  the  contrary.  He  tells  us  in  His  Word  that  $ap/xa/ce/a, 
“the  use  of  any  kind  of  drugs,  potions  or  spells,”  is  one  of  the  worksof  the  flesh. 
(This  word  is,  unfortunately,  translated  “sorcery”  in  Gal.  v,  20.)  God  classes. 

^ap/j-aKoi,  “those  who  deal  in  drugs  or  poisons”— translated  “sorcerers  with 

the  fearful,  unbelieving,  abominable,  and  liars,  in  Revelation  xxi,  8.  1  do  no 

believe  for  a  moment  that  Paul  would  have  submitted  to  vaccination,  and  yet 
you  would  have  lost  him  to  the  China  Inland  Mission. 

I  believe  that  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ  you  will  have  cause  to 
regret  that  rule.  To  my  certain  knowledge  some  men  of  the  most  exalted  spirit¬ 
ual  type  have  been  excluded  from  joining  the  China  Inland  Mission  solely  on 
this  ground,  and  have  come  since  to  China  in  other  connections  sent  of  o  . 

The  China  Inland  Mission  is  actually  taking  lower  ground  on  this  point 
than  worldly  courts  of  law.  I  was  reading  today  (in  a  paper  called  Leaves  of 
Healing,  edited  by  Dr.  Dowie,  which  paper  I  most  earnestly  commend  to  your 
notice)  of  a  case  in  Illinois  where  a  Board  of  Health  brought  action  against  cer¬ 
tain  parents,  then  seeking  admission  for  their  children  to  school,  the  directors 
absolutely  refusing  admission  on  the  ground  of  the  parents  objecting  to  vaccina¬ 
tion.  The  case  was  tried  in  three  courts,  the  last  being  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Court  used  the  following  emphatic  language;  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that'  the  number  of  those  who  seriously  object  to  vaccination  is  by 
no  mean!  small,  and  they  cannot  be  denied  of  their  rights  to  protect  themsej^ 


and  those  under  their  control  from  an  invasion  of  their  liberties  by  a  practically 
compulsory  inoculation  of  their  bodies  with  a  virus  of  any  description,  however 

meritorious  it  might  be.  i  a  • 

To  take  the  very  lowest  ground,  the  rule  might  at  any  rate  be  reiaxea  in 

the  case  of  those  who  took  full  responsibilily  of  their  own  action. 

If,  instead  of  catering  for  “  medical  missionaries,”  we  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission  were  exhorted  to  get  together  over  the  twelfth  chapter  of  I  Corinthians, 
confessing  our  “  ignorance”  of  the  glorious  spiritual  gifts,  therein  enumerated, 
and  were  so  led  to  “  covet  earnestly”  these  .said  gifts,  together  with  the  crown¬ 
ing  tenth  gift  of  love,  in  I  Corinthians,  xiii,  would  not  we  be  more  after  the 

mind  of  the  Spirit?  ,  , _ 

Instead  of  this  we  have  these  medical  missionaries  (those  rara  aves  whom 
worldlings  so  patronize,  except  that  some  of  them  say  it  is  a  pity  that  the  noble 
profession  of  medicine  should  be  desecrated  to  the  base  ends  of  proselytising.) 
with  their  hospital  reports,  the  sum  total  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  God  is  wo/ 
the  Healer  of  His  people,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  sarne  yesterday, 
today,  and  forever.  This  is  the  case  in  the  matter  of  Christians  being  doctored; 
and  as  for  the  heathen,  the  Medical  Missionary,  his  medicines  and  knives 
get  the  glory — but  not  the  Christian’s  God,  for  the  work  might  be  done  by  an 

atheist.  .  ,  t  ^  •  i 

And  finally,  before,  I  touch  on  the  rules  which  you  think  I  have  unwisely 

made  for  this  church,  I  would  mention  one  more  of  the  China  Inland  Mission 
rules  for  your  prayerful  consideration;  namely,  the  pig-tail. 

'  That  it  is  a  very  dirty,  unmanly  and  dishonorable  custom  I  suppose  most 
of  us  feel,  but  most  of  us  are  glad  to  submit  to  that  for  Jesus’  sake  if,  perhaps, 
we  may  by  it  get  nearer  the  natives.  But  that  it  is  wise  to  exclude  a  man  from 
the  Mission  solely  on  that  account,  I  cannot  see,  especially  if  he  have  conscien¬ 
tious  Scriptural  scruples  founded  on  I  Corinthians  xi,  14,  “  Doth  not  even 
nature  itself  teach  you,  that,  if  a  man  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  dishonour  to  him?  ” 

And  now  to  your  letter  of  May  23. 

You  say,  “I  cannot  see  that  we  have,  however,  any  Scriptural  warrant  for 
the  exercise  of  church  discipline,  excepting  in  very  grave  cases  of  immorality, 
among  which  I  should  certainly  class  the  production,  sale,  or  consumption  of 
opium  ” 

As  instances  of  Scriptural  warrant  for  excluding  from  the  Lord’s  Supper  I 
would  cite: 

Matthew  xviii,  15-17 — One  who  has  sinned  against  a  fellow  believer  and 
refuses  to  hear  the  exhortation  of  the  one  sinned  against,  two  or  three  others, 
and  finally  the  church  or  congregation. 

Roman  xvi,  17 — “I  beseech  you,  brethren,  mark  them  which  are  causing 
the  divisions  and  occasions  of  stumbling,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye 
learned:  and  turn  away  from  them.” 

I  Corinthians  v,  ii — “But  now  I  write  unto  you  not  to  keep  company,  if 
any  man  that  is  named  a  brother  be  a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolator,  or 
a  reviler,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner;  with  such  a  one  no,  not  to  eat.” 

H  Thessalonians  iii,  6 — “Now  we  command  you,  brethren,  in  the  name  of 

our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  withdraw  yourselves  from  every  brother  that 
walketh  disorderly,  and  not  after  the  tradition  which  they  received  of  us.” 

H  Thessalonians  iii,  10 — “For  even  when  we  were  with  you,  this  we  com¬ 
manded  you.  If  any  will  not  work,  neither  let  him  eat.  For  we  hear  of  some 

that  walk  among  you  disorderly,  that  work  not  at  all  but  are  busybodies.” 

Fourteenth  verse — “And  if  any  man  obeyeth  not  our  word  by  this  epistle, 
note  that  man,  that  ye  have  no  company  with  him,  to  the  end  that  he  may  be 
ashamed.” 

The  three  rules  you  touch  on  are  foot-binding,  non-smoking  tobacco,  and 
“marriage  questions” — which  last  to  be  more  explicit  and  clear  is,  that  a  believer 
should  not  marry  an  unbeliever. 

The  first  two  were  church  rules  previously  to  my  taking  on  this  work,  but 
the  whole  three  I  thank  God  for  and  endorse  with  all  my  heart.  Each  year 
shows  me  more  clearly  their  wisdom  and  their  scripturalness.  But  I  will  touch 
on  each  in  detail. 

Before  doing  so,  I  would  remark  that  our  Lord’s  three-fold  condition  of 
discipleship  was,  as  laid  down  in  Luke  xiv,  26,  27-33;  “If  any  man  cometh  unto 
Me,  and  hateth  not  his  own  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and 
brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  My  discifle. 

“Whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  own  cross,  and  come  after  Me,  cannot  he 
My  discifle." 

“So  therefore  whosoever  he  be  of  you  that  renounceth  not  all  that  he  hath, 
he  cannot  he  My  disciple." 

This  is  of  the  Gospel  and  belongs  to  “the  dispensation  of  grace,”  and  how¬ 
ever  hard  you  may  think  what  you  call  our  ‘  ‘human  requirements”  here,  yet 
every  one  who  would  be  finally  saved  must  sooner  or  later  meet  with  our  Lord’s 
“hard  saying,”  which  to  some  will  be  the  stepping-stone  in  obedience  to  their 
full  salvation,  or  to  others  the  stumbling-stone  in  disobedience  to  their  perdition 
and  falling  away. 

You  certainly  mistake  us  here  if  you  think  (as  your  letter  plainly  implies) 
that  “by  the  constraint  of  our  rules”  we  expect  to  make  men  holy,  and  that  we 
have  fallen  into  “the  profound  mistake”  of  going  “back  from  the  dispensation 
of  grace  to  that  of  law.” 

If  we  are  to  have  no  “rules”  at  all,  then  why  do  you  yourself  insist  on 
rules  concerning  opium — not  to  mention  vaccination  and  the  pig-tail?  My  co¬ 
workers  here  will,  I  think,  bear  me  witness  that  I  seek  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  present  Christ  in  His  Majesty  and  Plentitude  as  the  only  remedy  for 
our  sins,  and  by  His  indwelling  Spirit  the  only  Highway  of  Holiness.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  am  thankful  for  rules — a  church  without  them  “  is  a  field  without  a 
hedge.” 

As  to  the  God-dishonoring,  accursed  and  cruel  custom  of  foot-binding,  I 
stand  amazed  that  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China  should  have  two  thoughts  on 
the  matter,  seeing  it  denies  the  very  Creatorship  of  God. 

Some  missionaries  are  deluded  by  the  devil  on  this  point.  I  heard  one  of 
the  highest  missionaries  in  the  China  Inland  Mission  say  some  years  ago  that 
he  “liked”  the  crushed  feet  and  “thought  them  pretty.”  We  have  only  to  ask 
ourselves.  Is  that  custom  of  God  or  of  the  devil?”  to  know  that  for  the  moment 
he  was  in  league  with  the  devil  in  uttering  that  heartless  and  abominable  senti- 
;nt. 


‘Ye  are  an  epistle  of  Christ  so  every  so-called  “  ChristialTwHSIIS 
with  bound  feet  proclaims  that  foot-binding  is  worthy  of  Christ  and  assents  to 
over  100.000,000  of  her  sex  being  dishonored,  crippled  and  subjected  to  a  life 
of  pain. 

I  have  doubts,  grave  doubts  of  the  heart,  of  the  Christianity  of  any  woman 
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Christ,  “whom  we  preacn,  warning  every  man  and  teaching  every  man  tnat 
we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus,”  “  till  we  all  attain  to  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ.” 

Now,  would  Christ  smoke?  And  should  Christians  smoke?  No,  it  is  sin. 
You  quote  Colossians  ii,  21-22;  “  Handle  not,  nor  taste,  nor  touch  .  .  .  after 
the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  men.”  But  “  it  is  written  again,”  “Touch  no 
unclean  thing;  and  I  will  receive  you,  and  will  be  to  you  a  Father.”  (II  Cor.  vi,  17.) 
Tobacco  is  of  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil. 

What  have  Christians  to  do  with  it?  Is  it  “  unclean  ” — that  vile  weed  and 
poisonous  nicotine?  Then  “  touch  not!  ”  That  is  God’s  command,  not  mine. 
“  Let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit.” 

There  is  an  insurance  company  which  has  calculated  that  human  life  is 
shortened  by  eight  years  if  a  man  uses  tobacco — of  course  there  are  exceptions 
— but  this  is  thought  a  wise  calculation  by  prudent  worldlings.  I  was  struck  in 
reading  about  Jerry  McAuley,  in  T/ie  Christian  of  April  14,  i8g8,  that  “he 
fell  five  times  during  the  first  year  of  his  new  start,  but  was  persuaded  by 
friends  to  give  up  tobacco,  and  never  fell  afterward.” 

We  have  here  a  weekly  communion  and  nobody  is  allowed  to  partake 
whom  we  knozv  has  used  tobacco.  Perhaps  some  will  keep  on  abstaining  from 
the  Blessed  Supper  to  have  their  filthy  pipe.  Well,  we  will  reprove,  rebuke, 
exhort,  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  if  all  is  unavailing,  off  their  names  will  go. 
Verily  they  have  said  to  the  precious  bread  and  wine,  “  Our  soul  loatheth  this 
light  bread;  it  is  not  as  good  as  a  pipe  of  tobacco.” 

Such  “  Christians”  may  swell  a  church  roll.  But  will  they  be  written  in 
heaven?  Thither  shall  enter  nothing  that  defileth. 

There  is  a  church  not  far  from  here  which  will  not  go  full  length  with  us 
on  the  tobacco  question,  but  takes  up  the  half-way-house  line  of  refusing  to  let 
any  one  hold  office  or  take  services  who  smokes.  That  is,  if  you  smoke  you  are 
clean  enough  to  sit  down  at  the  Sacred  Table  of  our  Lord,  but  not  clean  enough 

to  lead  a  meeting.  ,  •  j  c  u 

As  to  “marriage  questions” — the  two  words  are  so  utterly  indefinite,  when 

my  letter  to  Marshall  Broomhall,  which  you  saw,  was  so  definite,  that  I  am  sorry 

you  did  not  use  more  definite  language.  r  ,  i- 

In  plain  language  it  is  this;  We  do  not  permit  the  marriage  of  believers 

with  unbelievers.  ,  1  t.  j  u  ... 

The  case  was  that  of  a  church  member,  a  widow,  one  who  had  better  never 

have  been  baptized.  She  got  an  utter  outside  heathen  girl  for  her  boy,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  plainest  warnings  from  us,  grounded  on  the  Word  of  God,  per¬ 
sisted  in  her  obstinate  course.  A  more  wicked,  unreasonable  and  utterly  need¬ 
less  (for  there  were  Christian  girls  the  boy  could  have  been  betrothed  to)  bit  of 

sinning  it  is  hard  to  imagine.  .v  .u  i-  .  u..,. 

course,  after  repeated  warnings,  we  took  her  name  off  the  list.  Her 
church  member,  was  mixed  up  with  it  and  was  guilty,  but  as  later 
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daughter,  a 


on  she  pratested  to  her  mother  not  to  go  on  with  the  matter,  she  extenuat¬ 
ing  circumstances;  so  we  only  took  off  her  name  for  six  mon  s. 
it  to  Marshall  Broomhall,  asking  at  the  end  of  the  period  her  name  “>Sht  bejut 
on  again,  if  in  other  ways  satisfactory,  as  in  the  meantime  she  was 
her  newly-married  husband  to  those  parts.  Marshall  Broomhall  wrote  back 

was  willing  to  do  as  we  suggested.  ^  _ _ 

The  step  we  took  had  the  full  approval  of  Mr  ^agnall,  our  Superintendent 

and  we  hope  and  trust  the  approval  of  God.  If  churches  in  t  e  j 

Mission  permit  the  marriage  of  believers  with  unbeliev^s  I  can  on  y  s  ^ 
sorry  to  hear  it.  It  shall  not  be  so  in  Lu-an,  by  God  s  help,  if  I  have  powe 

Finally,  you  speak  of  “how  very  fallible  we  are  and  bow 
hasty  conclusions  need  to  be  modified.  The  former  a  rni  sa  y  u 

fully.  As  to  the  latter,  we  should  always  have  grace  to  admit  when  we  have 

been  wrong  and  modify  or  change  whatever  is  so.  tt  i-  „  t  Tx.nnlrl 

But  if  by  that  you  are  referring  to  my  views  on  Divine  Heahng,  would 
say  that  in  the  stress  and  strain  of  that  young  woman  ymg  my  c  e  ,  j 

the  truths  that  circle  round  Divine  Healmg  became  dimmed,  and  I  thought  I 
Timothy  V,  23,  licensed  medicine.  But  closer  communion  with  the  Lord,  some 

'‘“7se/nrSlTT':mTthy”°v:  by  no  means  sanctions  the  medical  poisons 

of  the  day,  nor  says  ‘  Amen"  to  the  British  Pharmacopeia. 


“iSq  tlpa  aliall  all  mptt  httoiu  llyat  yr  arr  my 

htariplra,  bfrauar  ye  Itaue  lone  niie  lomarh 

anotljrr.”  Sluliit  13:35. 

Fellow  Fundamentalists,  are  we  not  in 
danger  of  overlooking  one  of  the  great 
fundamentals?  It  isn’t  in  our  creed,  yet 
its  importance  may  clearly  be  seen  from 
our  Lord’s  statement  which  I  have  quoted 
above.  I  have  been  hearing  people  say: 
“If  creed  does  not  lead  to  Christlike  con¬ 
duct  toward  a  brother  in  the  Lord,  of  what 
use  is  it?”  I  have  seen  the  finger  of  scorn 
pointed  at  some  who  have  taken  a  conspic¬ 
uous  place  in  the  fight  for  orthodoxy,  and 
I  am  just  wondering  if  our  cause  is  being 
endangered  in  some  quarters  by  the  failure 
of  any  of  us  to  wear  the  badge  of  disciple- 
ship  which  our  Lord  designed.  It  is  just 
the  kind  of  a  trick  we  might  expect  the 
Devil  to  play  on  us  in  this  crucial  hour,  for 
he  well  knows  that  a  Christlike  man  is  the 
most  powerful  weapon  the  church  has  and 
little  does  he  care  for  our  orthodoxy  if  he 
may  keep  us  from  wearing  the  badge  of 
brotherly  love. 

I  feel  this  to  be  so  important  to  our 
cause  right  now  that  I  ask  your  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  few  thoughts  along  this  line.  We 
must  not  get  away  from  the  thirteenTli 
chapter  of  First  Corinthians.^  We  have 
come  upon  a  day  when  we  must  have  more 
living  sermons — the  living  Christ  in  men 
true  to  the  faith  once  delivered,  and  if  we 
strengthen  our  lives  at  this  point,  it  will 
mean  unspeakable  gain  to  our  cause. 


Called — On  Condition,  Upon 
completing  his  contract  with  the  1 
church  that  he  had  been  serving, 
a  student  evangelist  in  Guate¬ 
mala  received  the  following  note 
I  from  the  session; 

Dear  Brother: 

This  session  wishes  to  convey  to  you 
the  action  taken  by  this  congregation, 
which  is  as  follows:  To  extend  to  you 
a  second  call  (or  contract)  if  you  are 
willing  to  correct  the  following  faults: 

(1)  To  stop  pounding  the  pulpit; 

(2)  to  give  attention  to  and  be  cour¬ 
teous  to  the  unbelievers;  (3)  to  take 
care  in  the  use  of  indiscreet  language; 
(4)  not  to  correct  your  wife  during 
the  services;  (5)  tiot  to  select  Bible 
passages  that  might  scandalize  the  pub¬ 
lic;  (6)  not  to  sit  down  in  the  prayer 
meetings  when  the  brethren  are  kneel¬ 
ing  in  prayer;  (7)  to  stop  clapping  your 
hands  for  attention  during  the  sermon; 
and  (8)  to  be  more  considerate  of  the 
children. 

Please  reply  this  afternoon  before 
this  meeting  ends  if  you  will,  or  will 
not,  accept  this  call. 

Signed, 

Clerk  of  the  Session. 


A  Native  Mission  in  Japan, 

"“tta'TL'ughrofsodal'fndTom^ 

Kato's  Tokyo^  Mission-A  Native  A§:g:ressive  Christian  Effort. 


ered  numbering 


»A  P  A  N  has  for 
many  years  past 
been  the  theme  of 
writers  and  ar¬ 
tists,  who  have 
studied  it  with 
delighted  i  n  t  er- 
est.  Its  name 
means,  in  the 
Chinese  dialect 
from  which  it  is 
derived,  the  land 
that  the  sun  comes  from.  Stretching  with  its 
contiguous  islands  almost  from  the  Arctic 
'  Circle  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  it  has  an 
I  endless  variety  of  climate  and  weather,  and 
an  equally  \  aned  vegetation.  Its  surface  is 
so  broken 
with  moun- 
I tains  and 
I  by  the  con- 
I  tour  of  the 
country  as 
to  leave  but 
a  compara¬ 
tively  small 
(portion 
(avail  able 
I  for  such 
farming  as 
we  have, 

I  but  the  peo¬ 
ple  know 
how  to 
adapt 
themselve  s 
to  their  sur- 
r  0  undings 
[and  have 
made  their 
land  to 
bl  ossom 
like  a  gar¬ 
den.  Of  all 
the  moun¬ 
tains  none 
possess  the 
fascination 
I  for  the  vis¬ 
itor  that 
there  is  in 
F  ujiyama, 
the  slum¬ 
bering  vol- 
I  cano,apict- 
j  u  r  e  of 
I  which  ap- 

I  p e a r s  on 
1  this  page, 
j  It  rears  its 
(snowy 
head 
twelve 
thou  sand 
feet  above 
the  sea-lev¬ 
el,  and  its 
glorious 
beauty  and 
majesty  of 
form  im¬ 
press  e  V  - 
ery  behold- 
j  er.  It  is  not 
1  s  u  rprising 
that  the 

superstitious  ‘  veneration  of  the  past  times 
have  surrouided  it  with  sacred  associa¬ 
tions  and  niythical  traditions,  and  have 
made  it  a  |eritable  temple  where  thou¬ 
sands  still  g|)  every  year  to  worship.  Its 
ascent  has  tq  be  made  on  foot,  and  the  pil¬ 
grims  spend  ;.wo  days  in  making  the  jour¬ 


ney  halting  bv  the  way  at  resting-places 

prodded  specially  for  may 

and  sleeping  on  the  summit,  that  tl  y  Y 

worship  the  sun  at  its  rising. 

But  it  is  with  the  people,  rather  than  witn 
the  country  that  the  Christian  s  interest! 
mainly  concerned.  The  “«*Sa'Kate  area  o 
the  four  islands  is  only  1 57, 

_ ohout  the  size  of  California,  Y^l.  P?P' 

ulation  is  nearly  forty 

generation  they  have  su'iden  y  '-ev  olution 
ized  their  social  and  political  life,  and  ha 
emerged  from  feudalism  into  constitu 
tS  liberty  with  a  rapidity .  unknown  in 
anv  other  nation.  It  is  saddening,  however, 
to  learn  that  while  Japan  has  been  eagerl 
adopting  Western  ideas  in  hergovernme^ 

„pdes  of  education  and  even -n  dress,  she 

:t¥irrsllthe‘q| Webern  p™.ress. 

Protestant  Chrl. 

Itiansin  Japan  is  under’forty thousand  and, 

'  while  there  are  only  377  Protestant  churches, 

1  there  are  108,112  Buddhist  temples  and 
'  103,242  Shinto  Shrines.  But  among  the 
1  small  number  of  Christians  there  are  some 
j  whose  hearts  God  has  touched  with  his 
Spirit,  and  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  urgent 
i  need  of  their  country.  It  may  interest  our 
readers  to  know  some  facts  about  one  of 
the  efforts  that  is  now  being  made  in  Japan 
as  a  result  of  this  concern. 

In  one  of  the  most  densely  populated 
[districts  of  the  great  city  of  Tokyo,  a  dis¬ 
trict  where  trade,  and  manufacture,  and 
business  of  all  kinds  create  an  atmosphere 
of  their  own,  where  life  is  eager  and  rest¬ 
less,  and  men  and  women  of  all  classes 
congregate  —  a  modest  building  is  dev'oted 
to  Christian  work.  A  notice  in  Japanese 
characters,  hieroglyphics  to  the  Western 
visitor,  but  legible  enough  to  the  native,  is 
conspicuous  at  its  doors,  notifying  the 
nasser-by  that  the  Jesus  religion  is  preaclv 
within,  every  evening  and 
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from  seventy  to  a  hundred 
persons, 

- and  on 

I  Sundays 
every  part 
of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  occu- 
pied  and 
over  a  hun¬ 
dred  and 
fifty  p  e  r  - 
sons  hear 
the  Gospel. 
This  build¬ 
ing  is  not  a 
church; 
there  is  no 
church  or- 
g  anization 
and  t  he 
audience  is 
a  changing 
one.  When 
the  same 
person  is 
seen  there 
night  after 
night  and 
man  ifests 
in  other 
ways  an 
interest  in 
religion,  he 
is  advised 
to  see  one 
of  the 
C  h  r  istian 
m  i  s  siona- 
r i e s  in 
Tokyo,and 
if  he  be¬ 
comes  a 
C  h  r  istian 
he  connects 
himself 
with  an 
o  r  g  anized 
Church  . 
This  build- 
ing  is  an 


three  times  on  Sunday.  This  is  the  head-j 
quarters  of  the  Tokyo  Mission.  It  is  situ-| 
ated  on  the  street  called  Yumicho  Kyoba- 
shi,  a  street  of  hurrying  throngs,  of  busy 
workers,  a  thoroughfare  used  daily  byj 

many  thousands  of  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men.  At  night,  audiences  are  gath- 


outpost,  or  in  some  of  its  features  a  recruting 
station  for  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  city. 

Its  founder  and  superintendent  is  Kev. 

Satori  Kato,  a  tvpical  Japanese  gentleman, 
animated,  intelligent  and  courteous.  He  is  ,  .  , 

now  on  a  visit  to  this  country  and  has  giv-  .  .3 

en  THE  CHRISTIAN  HERALD  some  interest- 
ing  information  about  his  mission  andthe|  V,y;' 
work  he  is  trying  to  do  there.  On  a  former 
visit  to  the  United  States,  he  was  deeply  liT; 3- 
impressed  with  the  value  of  the  work  done 
in  the  mission  halls  of  our  great  cities  in 
reaching  the  non-church  goers  and  the  great 
masses  of  the  people,  who  need  to  have  the 
Gospel  carried  to  them  as  they  do  not  seek 
it  for  themselves.  The  conviction  was  forc¬ 
ed  upon  him  that  there  was  urgent  need  for 
such  work  in  his  own  land.  Here  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  nominallv  Christian  and  in  theory 
recognize  the  value  of  the  Christian  religion 
and  their  own  need  of  it,  though  in  practice 
thev  neglect  it.  But  in  Japan,  it  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  religion  of  aliens,  an  imported  art- 
icle,which  the  patriot  is  inclined  to  consider 
inferior  to  the  ancient  faiths  of  his  people. 

There  is,  therefore,  the  greater  need  for  ag¬ 
gressive  work  that  the  people,  who  are  little 
likely  to  go  to  the  missionaries  of  their  own 
accord,  may  hear  what  Christianity  really 
is  and  realize  the  truth  that  Peter  proclaim¬ 
ed  long  ago  in  Jerusalem,  vvhen,  having 
preached  Jesus,  he  declared,  “Neither  is 
I  there  salvation  in  any  other.” 

Especially  in  his  own  city  of  Tokyo,  Mr. 

Kato  felt  that  such  an  effort  was  needed.  It 
is  a  city  nearly  as  large  as  New  York  with 
a  population  of  a  million  and  a  half,  cover¬ 
ing  an  area  of  fifty-eight  square  miles. 

How  long  would  it  take  with  all  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  all  denominations  to  evangelize 
such  a  city  ?  Nor  is  size  the  only  difficulty. 

The  language,  the  customs,  the  ways  of  I 
thought  and  life  are  all  in  startling  contrast 
to  those  of  America  and  other  western  lands,  ’ 


Abilin  and  again  people  have  said  (re¬ 
ferring  to  some  Liberalist) ,  “Jiut  lie  is 
sueli  a  Christliko  man!”  Many  liavo  clung 
to  preachers  wliose  sermons  did  not  lino 
up  with  the  Bible  because  of  this  very 
thing.  Too  often  the  comparisons  made 
between  the  Liberalist  and  Fundamentalist 
in  this  regard  have  resulted  unfavorably  to 
Fundamentalism.  Bretliren,  should  this 
be  so? 

Now,  I  am  aware  that  the  man  who 
denies  the  new  birth  cannot  have  the  real 
love  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  heart.  It 
must  be  counterfeited  fruit.  But  be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  a  sad  day  for  us  if  it  can 
be  said  of  men  who  deny  the  great  verities 
of  the  faith,  that  they  can  more  closely 
imitate  the  character  and  the  spirit  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  their  relations  with 
their  fellowmen  than  some  of  us  who  claim 
to  be  the  defenders  of  orthodoxy.  It  can¬ 
not,  of  course,  be  true  on  any  wide  scale, 
yet  how  serious  a  blow  it  is  to  the  whole 
body  when  even  a  few  who  are  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  eye  miserably  fail  in  the  observance  of 
the  Golden  Rule.  For  this  cause  let  us  all 
begin  to  examine  ourselves. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  stand  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  eternal  truth  and  be  an 
‘‘Amen — Hallelujah  believer,”  but  the 
Devil  has  the  laugh  on  us  when  he  can  get 
us  to  shout  louder  than  we  live.  Thou¬ 
sands  who  never  read  a  Bible  are  today 
carefully  studying  ‘‘living  epistles”  and 
conscientiously  trying  to  decide  which  side 
is  right.  Our  doctrines  are  being  judged 
by  our  deeds.  Men  know  that  those  who 
are  born  of  God  will  resemble  their  Father, 
and  God  is  love.  We  must  be  very  care¬ 
ful  that  they  shall  not  be  confused  by  the 
spirit  which  we  display.  Wliat  does  ortho¬ 
doxy  mean?  It  means  nothing,  either  to 


God  or  man.  The  Devil  himself  may  be 
orthodox.  God  puts  tremendous  value 
upon  great  likeness  to  Jesus  and  our  text 
proves  it.  A  Christlike  life  is  the  greatest 
contribution  any  Christian  can  make  to 
the  world. 

‘‘By  this  shall  all  men  know.”  This  is 
our  badge.  We  are  proud  to  wear  the 
badge  of  some  worthy  society,  but  the  only 
authorized  badge  of  Christian  discipleship 
is  mutual  love.  It  is  love  as  even  greater 
than  faith  and  hope — love,  as  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law.  When  Christian  brotherhood 
breaks  down,  or  when  Fundamentalists  do 
by  other  members  of  the  Lord’s  body  that 
which  they  well  know  our  Lord  would 
never  sanction,  a  fearful  blot  has  been  put 
upon  the  cause  of  Christ. 

We  dispise  the  thumb-screw  business 
when  it  crops  out  among  the  critics  and 
they  succeed  by  sheer  politics  in  getting 
control  of  the  machinery.  But,  brethren, 
do  we  ever  resort  to  such  methods?  Would 
we  stoop  to  underhanded  methods  to  limit 
the  work  of  a  Christian  brother  in  order  to 
put  ourselves  to  the  front?  Would  we  do 
the  unchristlike  thing  by  another  worker 
because  he  could  not  see  eye  to  eye  with 
us  on  some  minor  question?  Would  we 
try  to  operate  a  steam  roller  and  crush  all 
who  get  in  the  way  of  our  own  ambition? 

All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine — but  let 
us  not  stop  there.  It  is  profitable  also  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteous  dealing.  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon  said: 
‘‘All  Christians,  like  all  Scripture,  should 
be  God-breathed.”  Such  a  Christian  has 
more  power  in  his  silence  than  another  has 
in  his  many  words  in  defense  of  doctrines. 
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Kato's  Tokyo  Mission— A  Native  Afirressive  Christian  Effort 


^KV.  satorTkato. 
ered  numbering  from  seventy  to  a  hundred 


»A  P  A  N  has  for 
many  years  past 
been  the  theme  of 
writers  and  ar¬ 
tists,  who  liave 
studied  it  with 
delighted  i  n  t  er- 
est.  Its  name 
means,  in  the 
Cliinese  dialect 
from  which  it  is 
derived,  the  land 
that  the  sun  comes  from.  Stretching  with  its 
contiguous  islands  almost  from  the  Arctic 
Circle  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  it  has  an 
,  endless  variety  of  climate  and  weather,  and 
an  equally  varied  vegetation.  Its  surface  is 
1  so  brok  e  n 


I  with  moun¬ 
tains  and 
I  by  the  con- 
I  tour  of  the 
country  as 
to  leave  but 
a  compara¬ 
tively  small 
portion 
available 
j  for  such 
'farming  as 
I  we  have, 
but  the  peo¬ 
ple  know 
how  to 
adapt 
themselves 
to  their  sur- 
r  0  undings 
and  have 
made  their 
land  to 
blossom 
like  a  gar¬ 
den.  Of  all 
the  moun¬ 
tains  none 
possess  the 
fascination 
for  the  vis¬ 
itor  that 
there  is  in 
F  ujiyama, 
the  slum¬ 
bering  vol- 
i  cano,a  pict- 
u  r  e  of 
i  which  ap- 
pears  on 
this  page, 
it  rears  its 


snowy 
head 
twelve 
thou  sand 
feet  above 
the  sea-lev¬ 
el,  and  its 
glorious 
beauty  and 
majesty  of 
form  im¬ 


press  ev¬ 
ery  behold¬ 
er.  It  is  not 


nev,  halting  bv  the  way  at  resting-places 
nrovided  specially  for  their  accommodation, 
and  sleeping  on  the  summit,  tliat  tliey  may 
worship  the  sun  at  its  rising. 

But  it  is  with  the  pe^le,  rather  than  with 
the  country,  that  the  Christian  s  interest  s 
mainly  concerned.  1  he 
the  four  islands  is  only  1 57, coo  square  ip  lies 
-about  the  size  of  California,  >  et  the  pop 
Illation  is  nearly  forty  millions.  Within  tnis 
glSion  they  liave  suddenly  revolution- 
fzed  their  social  and  political  life,  and  have 
emerged  from  feudalism  into  constitu 
tional  liberty  with  a  rapidity  unknown  in 
any  other  nation.  It  is  saddening,  however 
to  learn  that  while  Japan  has  been  ea^rly 

adopting  Western  ideas  in  her  government, 

. . . 


modes  of  educa  ion  and  ^  a  th 

has  been  slow  to  accept  ™  re  ® o 
which  is  at  the  base  of  We^er"  P 
In  spite  of  the  «atnest  labors  o, 
sionaries,  the  number  of  Rrotes™ 


s  u  rprising 
that  the 
superstitious  veneration  of  the  past  times 
have  surrounded  it  with  sacred  associa¬ 
tions  and  mythical  traditions,  and  have 
made  it  a  veritable  temple  where  thou¬ 
sands  still  go  every  year  to  worship.  Its 
ascent  has  to  be  made  on  foot,  and  the  pil¬ 
grims  spend  two  days  in  making  the  jour- 

jirSiiiiMaafniiiia 


tians  in  Japan  is  under'forty  thousand  and, 
while  there  are  only  377  Protestant  churches, 
there  are  108,112  Buddhist  temples  and 
103,242  Shinto  Shrines.  But  among  the. 
small  number  of  Christians  there  are  sonie 
whose  hearts  God  has  touched  with  his 
Spirit,  and  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  urgent 
need  of  their  country.  It  may  interest  our 
readers  to  know  some  facts  about  one  of 
the  efforts  that  is  now  being  made  in  Japan 
as  a  result  of  this  concern. 

In  one  of  the  most  densely  populated 
districts  of  the  great  city  of  Tokyo,  a  dis¬ 
trict  where  trade,  and  manufacture,  and 
business  of  all  kinds  create  an  atmosphere 
of  their  own,  where  life  is  eager  and  rest¬ 
less,  and  men  and  women  of  all  classes 
congregate  —  a  modest  building  is  devoted 
to  Christian  work.  A  notice  in  Japanese 
characters,  hieroglyphics  to  the  Western 
visitor,  but  legible  enough  to  the  native,  is 
conspicuous  at  its  doors,  notifying  the 
passer-bv  that  the  Jesus  religion  is  preach¬ 
ed  and  explained  within,  every  evening  and 


fe- 


w 


•a 


and  on 
Sundays 
every  part 
of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  occu- 
p  i  e  d  and 
over  a  hun¬ 
dred  and 
fifty  p  e  r  - 
sons  hear 
the  Gospel. 
This  build¬ 
ing  is  not  a 
church; 
there  is  no 
church  or- 
g  anization 
and  t  he 
audience  is 
a  changing 
one.  When 
the  same 
person  is 
seen  there 
night  after 
night  and 
man  ifests 
in  other 
w'  a  y  s  an 
interest  in 
religion,  he 
is  advised 
to  see  one 
of  the 
C  h  r  istian 
m  i  s  siona- 
ries  in 
Tokyo,and 
if  he  be¬ 
comes  a 
C  h  r  istian 
he  connects 
himself 
w'  i  t  h  an 
o  rganized 
Church. 
This  build- 
in  g  is  an 


three  times  on  Sunday.  This  is  the  head-|j 
quarters  of  the  Tokyo  Mission.  It  is  situ-^' 
ated  on  the  street  called  Yumicho  Kyoba-  |;, 
shi,  a  street  of  hurrying  throngs,  of  busy  iv 
workers,  a  thoroughfare  used  daily  by*- 


outpost,  or  in  some  of  its  features  a  recruting 
station  for  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  city. 

Its  founder  and  superintendent  is  Rev. 
Satori  Kato,  a  typical  Japanese  gentleman, 
animated,  intelligent  and  courteous.  He  is 
now  on  a  visit  to  this  country  and  has  giv¬ 


en  THE  CHRISTIAN  HERALD  some  interest- 
iT^f/^rI-nQUnn  about  liismissioii  and  the 


rnany  thousands  of  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men.  At  night,  audiences  are  gath- 


ing  information 
work  he  is  trying  to  do  there.  On  a  former 
visit  to  the  United  States,  he  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  value  of  the  work  done 
in  the  mission  halls  of  our  great  cities  in 
reaching  the  non-church  goers  and  the  great 
masses  of  the  people,  who  need  to  have  the 
Gospel  carried  to  them  as  they  do  not  seek 
it  for  themselves.  The  conviction  was  forc¬ 
ed  upon  him  that  there  was  urgent  need  for 
such  work  in  his  own  land.  Here  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  nominally  Christian  and  in  theory 
recognize  the  value  of  the  Christian  religion 
and  their  own  need  of  it,  though  in  practice 
thev  neglect  it.  But  in  Japan,  it  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  religion  of  aliens,  an  imported  art¬ 
icle,  which  the  patriot  is  inclined  to  consider 
inferior  to  the  ancient  faiths  of  his  people. 
There  is,  therefore,  the  greater  need  for  ag¬ 
gressive  work  that  the  people,  who  are  little 
likely  to  go  to  the  missionaries  of  their  own 
accord,  may  hear  what  Christianity  really 
is  and  realize  the  truth  that  Peter  proclaim¬ 
ed  long  ago  in  Jerusalem,  when,  having 
preached  Jesus,  he  declared,  “Neither  is 
there  salvation  in  any  other.” 

Especially  in  his  own  city  of  Tokyo,  Mr. 
Kato  felt  that  such  an  effort  was  needed.  It 
is  a  city  nearly  as  large  as  New  York  with 
a  population  of  a  million  and  a  half,  cover¬ 
ing  an  area  of  fifty-eight  square  miles. 
How  long  would  it  take  with  all  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  all  denominations  to  evangelize 
such  a  city  ?  Nor  is  size  the  only  difficulty. 
The  language,  the  customs,  the  ways  of 
thought  and  life  are  all  in  startling  contrast 
to  those  of  America  and  other  western  lands 


and  l!s  iiliJ  musl  alwa>  i>  Del 

a  stranger.  To  really  reach  the  people  he 
must  live  among  them  as  they  live  and  must  ] 
be  one  with  them.  Mr.  Kato  had  seen  the  I 
difficulties  the  missionaries  were  struggling 
with  and  longed  to  supplement  their  efforts 
by  some  outside  agency  which  would  be 
nearer  to  the  people  and  rm  a  link  or  point  | 
of  contact  between  them  and  the  mission¬ 
aries.  It  was  with  this  view  that  he  rented 
the  building  a  picture  of  which  appears  on 


this  page.  With  a  few  friends  who  had 


been  converted  like  himself  he  commenced 
a  regular  service  and  organized  a  system  of 
aggressive  operations,  such  as  visiting  the 
people  in  their  houses,  talking  with  them  in  ! 

1  the  markets  and  preparing  tracts  and  other 
literary  productions  of  an  evangelistic  char- ' 
acter.  The  mission  succeeded  from  the  out¬ 
set  and  now  it  is  his  custom  when  in  Japan 
to  spend  the  whole  day  there,  from  earlv 
morning  until  ten  or  eleven  at  night.  Thev 
are  very  busy  days ;  for  inquirers  come 
from  the  surrounding  districts  to  argue  and 
discuss  the  claims  of  Christianity,  invita¬ 
tions  come  from  families  who  have  heard  of 
,ffhe  work  and  wish  to  know  more  of  the  new 
^teaching  and  they  must  be  visited.  Then 
there  is  the  evening  preaching  service  to  be 
I  prepared  for  and  conducted.  This  is  not  the 
easy  matter  that  it  is  in  many  of  the  lands 
I  to  which  the  missionary  goes.  The  Japan- 
ese  are  an  ancient  and  an  educated  people. 
In  Tokyo  alone  there  are  twenty-four  daily 
papers  and  there  are  very  few  people  who 
cannot  read  them.  Three  and  a  half  mil- 
lion  children  are  in  the  schools  of  Japan  and 
there  is  a  rigid  compulsory  education  law 


which  deals  severely  with  parents  who  neg- 


'^lect  to  send  their  children  to  the  schools.  It 


f.A^is  therefore  an  intelligent  and  educated  au- 
"^^dience  that  gathers  in  the  mission,  to  whom 
/)the  Gospel  must  be  presented  in  forcible, 
logical  and  attractive  form.  In  this  work 
,^;-'the  native  Japanese  has  an  advantage  over 
>;0the  foreign  missionary  in  his  thorough 
i  knowledge  of  the  language  as  well  as  with 
the  thought  of  his  hearers.  In  his  audience 
A^r.  Kato  may  have  Buddhists,  Shintoists 
^  and  Confucianists  and  it  is  a  singular  fact 
^  that  sometimes  the  three  beliefs  are  found 
in  the  same  person.  The  Buddhist  does  not 
W  find  it  difficult  to  give  the  reverence  to  his 
ancestors  which  the  Shinto  faith  requires  of 
him  as  his  chief  duty  and  he  is  willing  to 
accept  the  code  of  morals  which  Confucius 
prescribed.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  such 
men  should  feel  themselves  well  supplied 
:  with  three  faiths  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  a 
man  who  urges  them  to  listen  to  an  expo- 
'4’  sition  of  a  fourth.  But  it  is  not  from  these 

Jthat  the  chief  difficulty  comes.  The  Budd¬ 
hist,  the  Shintoist  or  the  Confucianist  if  he 
is  sincere  is  already  prepared  to  receive  and 
;>,4  appreciate  the  sublime  religion  of  the  Cross 
and  to  see  in  it  a  power  superior  to  all  other 
^  faiths.  The  most  difficult  class  to  reach  is 
the  agnostic  and  the  infidel.  Unhappily, 
those  classes  are  largely  on  the  increase  in 


Japan.  AAr.  Kato  says,  that  is  not  at  alf 
uncommon  in  the  debates  which  arise  after' 
his  preaching  services,  to  find  men  advanc¬ 
ing  the  objections  raised  by  Strauss,  Renan 
andlngersoll  and  to  be  apparently  well  read 
anti-Christian  literature.  Even  the  re¬ 


ligious  classes  have  been  affected  by  the  i 
drift.  The  Buddhist  lapses  into  pantheism 
and  from  pantheism  to  infidelity.  But  the 
most  common  of  all  objections  is  the  qne| 
with  which  we  are  familiar  here — that  which , 
is  based  on  the  inconsistencies  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  The  Japanese  asks  how  it  is  that  I 
drunkenness,  immorality,  evasion  of  the 
laws,  fraud  and  business  trickery  are  to  be 
seen  in  men  professing  the  faith  that  is  De- 
ing  preached  to  them  and  decline  to  accept 
a  faith  the  professors  of  which  are  guilty  of  ] 
such  things.  Unhappily  he  has  no  difficulty 
in  pointing  out  among  the  men  who  have 
gone  to  Japan  from  Christian  lands  for 
business  purposes  numerous  examples  of 
such  lives  and  he  makes  the  most  of  the 
argument.  L 

Mr.  Kato,  who  has  undertaken  the  ardu-ij 
«  u/nrk  nf  rnndiirtinff  the  mission,  ap-U 


pears  to  be  well  qualified  bv  training  and 
education  for  the  task.  He  is  thirty-three 
years  old  and  is  a  native  of  Kanazawa,  a 
town  on  the  West  coast  of  Japan.  His  fam¬ 
ily  is  a  distinguished  one  and  prides  itself 
on  its  famous  ancestor.  Admiral  Kato,  who 
won  renown  in  his  expedition  against  Ko¬ 
rea,  which  Japan  sent  out  exactly  three 
hundred  years  ago.  His  father  belonged  to 
the  “Samurai  ”  class  and  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  Count  Mibu,  Governor 
of  Echigo.  Mr.  Kato’s  education  began 
with  the  study  of  Chinese  classics  at  the 
age  of  six  years  under  the  direction  of  a 
literateur.  Thence  he  was  sent  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  of  Kanazawa,  which  had  at  that 
time  just  adopted  the  Western  methods  of 
education.  He  subsequently  studied  at  the 
high  school  of  Nagoya  and  passed  the 
requisite  examination  for  employment  in  the 
public  service.  After  holding  office  for 
some  months  he  determined  to  adopt  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and  took  a  special 


course  of  study  with  that  end  in  view.  |if 


But  before  completing  his  studies,  and 
while  living  in  Tokyo,  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel,  was  converted,  and 
resolved  from  that  time  to  devote  all  his  en¬ 
ergies  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  He 
was  publicly  baptized  in  1880  by  Rev.  T. 
C.  Winn,  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
Mission,  and  proceeded  to  the  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  in  Tokyo  to  obtain  a  theo¬ 
logical  training'.  After  his  graduation,  he 
labored  in  Osaka,  Hiroshima  and  Kokura 
with  success.  At  Kokura,  where  he  was 
stationed  for  one  year,  sixteen  were  bap¬ 
tized,  three  of  whom  became  students  of 
the  Theological  Seminary,  and  are  now 
preaching  the  Gospel.  In  1886  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Shinagawa  Church  in  Tokyo 
and  succeeded  in  getting  a  new  church 
building  erected,  the  cost  of  which  was  to 
the  extent  of  seven-tenths  defrayed  by  the 
native  Christians,  After  a  period  of  earn¬ 
est  labor  there,  he  passed  through  a  painful 
experience.  The  wave  of  rationalism  which 
Y  was  passing  through  the  Christian  churches 
of  America,  England  and  other  lands,  swept 
him  from  his  anchorage.  He  had  always 


been  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  he  eagerly 
seized  the  works  of  the  eminent  scholars 
whose  names  he  had  learned  to  respect  alike 
for  their  learning  and  their  piety.  But  the 
insidious  poison  contained  there  worked  dire 
mischief  in  his  soul.  Doubts  of  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible,  doubts  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  and  all  the  evangelical  doctrines  dis¬ 
tracted  him.  He  was  in  no  condition  to 
teach  or  preach,  and  he  resigned  his  pas¬ 
torate  that  he  might  devote  himself  entirely 
to  a  settlement  of  the  momentous  questions 
which  were  agitating  him.  He  supported 
himself  for  a  time  by  literary  work  and 
made  a  church  connection  with  the  Unita¬ 
rians.  This  period  of  doubt  and  darkness, 
however,  was  brief.  Mr.  Kato  soon  real¬ 
ized  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  mere  ne¬ 
gation,  and  emerged  into  the  light,  holding 
more  firmlv  than  ever  “the  faith  once  de¬ 
livered  to  the  saints.”  He  came  to  America 
to  get  further  strength,  and  took  the  ad¬ 
vanced  course  of  systematic  theology  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  New  Bruns- 


which,  in  view  of  hisi^cenUapse  iiuo  ra- 
tionalism,  might  become  embarrassing*  ^  be 
missionaries,  therefore,  declined  Mr.  Kato’s 
offer  and  he  has  since  carried  on  the  work 
aUne, assisted  by  the  contributions  of  native 
Christians  and  of  such  of  the  foreign  res¬ 
idents  as  sympathize  with  his  enterprise. 
Although,  A^r.  Kato  is  now  a  member  of 
the  Chinzei  Presbytery,  whose  district  is 
the  Island  of  Kyushu  and  professes  himself 
a  stanch  Presbyterian,  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  in  Japan  deems  it  prudent  to  re¬ 
frain  from  endorsing  his  work  and  its  mis¬ 
sion  board  in  this  country  has  made  the 
fact  known  here.  The  missionaries,  doubt- 1 
less,  took  this  step  reluctantly,  but  with  a 
conviction  of  its  duty  in  guarding  the 
Christian  work  in  Japan  from  the  danger 
that  is  always  involved  in  independent  ef¬ 
fort  outside  the  regular  church  organization. 
Mr.  Kato  may  be  able  to  work  all  the  more  ! 
successfully  without  interference  or  control, 
and  if  he  continues  to  look  to  God  for  guid¬ 
ance  and  support,  he  is  not  likely  to  lack  | 
either  of  them  or  to  bring  reproach  on  the  1 
Church  of  Christ. 

The  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Japan,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report  issued  in  July  of  this 
year,  has  seventy-two  churches,  seventy- 
five  regularly  ordained  ministers  and  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  evangelists.  Its  total 
membership  is  11,116,  an  increase  of  in 
over  its  last  report,  issued  two  years  ago. 
These  latter  figures  are  an  indication  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  missionary  work,  for  as 
there  were  1,256  baptisms  during  the  two 
years  and  the  net  increase  is  only  in,  it 
follows  that  the  church  must  have  lost 
1,185  members  by  death  and  other  causes 
during  that  period.  This  fact  shows  how 
difficult  a  field  Japan  must  be  and  how  ur-  i 
gent  is  the  need  of  aggressive  effort,  such 
as  Mr.  Kato  has  outlined  as  the  programme 
of  the  Tokyo  Mission. 


spring  o4’^\at°rhad  obseJvfd  in'Kis 
prompted  by  what  handing  „f  the  Tokyo 

Eon, To  which  he  has  since  given 
;  his  thought  and  energy-  ,the 

’  It  had  been  Mr_  „,e  to  be  de- 

usefulness  ot  ^be  work! 

monstrated  Presbyterian  Mission 

should  be  realized  the  Preshy^^^,|„„^  it  un-| 
would  take  charg  f  however. 


fre  wll  disarpointed  The  X^/aTS  was  not  | 
A. ^0, “in  continuing  h  under  Mr  J 


d  take  charge  of  it  ana  co  . . 

,is  superintendence.  ‘P'^^ties  found 

M  5,is  character  was  not 


A  PERSECUTED  COUPORTEUR. 

Despite  the  denunciations  and  warnings 
of  a  village  priest.  Colporteur  Steger,  of  the 
Bible  Society,  sold  twenty  copies  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble  in  a  village  near  Ratisbon,  Bavaria. ! 
Called  a  swindler  and  a  blackguard,  Steger  j 
calmly  replied  that  he  had  the  Word  of  God  i 
to  sell,  and  was  no  swindler,  “Are  you  the! 
man  against  whom  this  warning  is  issued?” 
he  was  asked,  and  the  newspaper  with  the 
warning  in  was  shown  to  him.  “1  am  thel 
man,”  he  replied;  “here  is  the  Word  ofj 
Truth  ;  if  there  is  a  falsehood,  examine  andl 
judge  for  yourselves.”  Several  New  Testa-1 
ments  were  bought.  Meanwhile  the  excite- j 
ment  in  the  village  increased  and  a  storm! 
seemed  to  be  brewing.  Steger  was  charged! 
with  selling  Protestant  and  Socialistic] 
books,  and  personal  violence  was  threat- 1 
ened.  To  all  this  (^position  he  replied,  “I  selll 
onlytheWord  of  God;  let  anyone  read  it,and 
he  will  be  convinced  that  1  speak  the  truth.” 

Steger  adds:  “Despite  all  this  hostility 
and  uproar,  1  was  able  to  sow  the  good  seed 
abundantly  in  this  village,”  In  the  neigh- 1 
borhood  of  Furth,  Steger  found  traces  of  - 
work  done  there  ten  years  before.  Many  of 
the  New  Testaments  then  sold  had  become 
precious  to  their  possessors,  who  had  had 
vigorously  to  oppose  the  priest  when  he  or¬ 
dered  their  destruction.  A  woman  who  had 
bought  a  Bible  gave  evidence  of  having  re¬ 
ceived  much  spiritual  blessing.  A  man  had 
given  up  his  Bible  to  be  destroyed  and  was 
now  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  provide  him¬ 
self  with  another  copy.  Steger  reports  that 
in  Bavaria  even  the  Protestants  are  not  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  Scriptures  as  they  should  be. 
“Of  twelve  Protestant  families  in  a  village, 
only  six  had  Bibles.  Two  others  had  New 
Testaments,  the  rest  no  part  of  God’s 
Word,  and  they  did  not  feel  they  had  any 
need  of  it.  I  was  able  to  place  Bibles  in 
three  families,  and  1  did  not  omit  to  speak 
very  seriously  with  them  about  their  spirit¬ 
ual  well-being.” 
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New  Haven  Institution  Will  Es- 
. tablish  First  Christian  Col- 
lege  in  Empire, 


N61V  York  Sun  Special  Service. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  6. — Under 
the  heading,  “A  New  Yale  in  the  Ori- 
Ya; 


ent, the  'Yale  Daily  News  prints  the 
following: 

Yale  IS  soon  to  exert  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  far  east.  An  undertaking 
of  inestimable  value  and  historic  im¬ 
portance  is  being  carried  on  that  bids 
fair  to  equal  the  greatest  achievement 
evew  attempted  by  this  university.  We 
speak  of  the  college  now  being'  estab¬ 
lished  in  Chang-sa,  province  of  Hunan, 
China.  It  is  to  be  a  branch  of  Yale, 
laying  especial  emphasis  on  science  and 
medicine. 

There  will  be  a  tuition  fee,  and  as 
far  as  possible,  the  college  will  be  self- 
supporting.  It  is  not  to  be  begun 
on  a  large  scale.  In  establishing  an 
educational  institution,  with  only  five 
instructors,  Yale  is  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  the  only  Christian  college  in 
the  whole  Chinese  empire.  A  definite 
;  system  of "eduHHon"  witT b^  instituted 
that  _will  have  for  its  field'  of  work  a 
province  with  a  population  more  than 
a  fourth  as  great  as  that  of  the  United 
btates.  The  proportions  to  which  this 
college  will  _  grow  and  the  national 
prominence  it  will  secure  are  purely 
matters  of  speculation.  The  little  col¬ 
lege  founded  at  Saybrook  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  had  no  brighter  pros¬ 
pects. 


AN  ASSURANCE  TO 
JNDIANS  _ 

MISSIONARY  WORK 

FROM  OUR  CORRESPONDENT. 

MADRAS,  Jan.  25. 

An  assurance  to  Indians  that 
suspicion  of  missionaries  was  unjusti¬ 
fied,  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  H.  Maclean  of  the  Conjeeveram 
Scottish  Mission  in  a  speech  at 
Chingleput,  where  he  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  stone  of  the  new  building  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  Mission  Girls' 
School. 

Speaking  in  Tamil,  the  Dr 
Maclean  said “However  much  mis¬ 
sionaries  might  try  to  do  their  best, 
nothing  can  bo^achie^ed  without  the 
willing  co-operation  and  active  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  Indian  public.  Our  work 
has  been  viewed  with  suspicion  in  some 
quarters,  but  let  me  assure  you  that 
we  are  playing  no  tricks  and  there 
bQj^Jear_anywhere  that  thfSlI]^ 

want  - — -  -  ^ 


“The  lesson  wo  have  learnt  and  the 
great  solace  and  comfort  wo  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  sublime  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ  are  such  that  wo  feel  it 
our  duty  to  impart  them  to  our  fellow 
beings.  The  object  of  our  education  is 
to  enable  us  to  realize  the  greatness  of 
God,  to  know  Him  and  to  have  com¬ 
munion  with  him. 

“We  do  not  know  what  changes  may 
take  place  in  the  years  to  come  when 
India  has  attained  Swaraj  and  some 
people  doubt  whether  missionaries  will 
he  allowed  to  carry  on  their  work  un¬ 
hampered  as  heretofore  under  a  self- 
governing  India.  But  I  do  hope  w'e 
will  be  allowed  to  continue  the  good 
work  We  have  been  doing  so  long.  At 
any  rate  I  am.  in  no  doubt,  whether 
we  are  permitted  or  not,  that  our 
Indian  Christian  friends  will  not  fail 
to  hold  the  banner  of  our  Master  aloft 
amidst  all  troubles  and  turmoils". 


ShurcITorSconand^  ‘  Survey  And 

Two  important  visitors  to  India  this  cold 
weather  are  the  Rev  A.  S.  Kydd,  M.  A. 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  account,  and 
iMiss  Isa  Burns  Brown,  the  Women’s 
.Foreign  Mission  Secretary,  who  both 
[arrived  in  Bombay  on  November  20  and 
have  made  plans  for  an  extensive  tour  in 
Western  India,  Rajputana,  Nagpur, 
Madras,  Calcutta,  the  Santal  Mission,  the 
Punjab,  the  Eastern  Himalayas  and 
Sikkim.  Mr  Kydd  recently  visited  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
the  Committee  Meeting  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Missionary  Council  at  Northfieid, 
Mass.  Mr  Kydd  as  General  Secretary  and 
the  very  Rev  Dr  Alexander  Martin  as 
Convener  of  a  Survey  Committee  appoint¬ 
ed  in  1932  by  the  General  Assembly  have 
just  issued  an  important  Report  of  112 
pages  concerning  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Missions  which  will  be  of  interest  not  only 
to  those  Dnyanodaya  readers  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland  Mission  in  Western  India 
yvhich  is  represented  on  the  Bosrd  of  this 
journal,  but  also  to  the  larger  circle  of  stu¬ 
dents  of  Missions.  Here  we  may  remind  our 
readers  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  would  not  tolerate 
any  idea  of  their  missionaries  having  their 
allowances  reduced  in  order  to  deal  with 
the  financial  deficiency,  but  insisted  that 
all  the  Churches  in  Scotland  be  informed 
of  the  true  facts  of  the  case,  with  the  hap¬ 
py  result  that  up  to  the  present  there  has 
been  no  ‘  cut  ’  in  the  salaries  of  Scottish 
missionaries.  Nor  will  there  be  any  ‘  cut  ’ 
if  the  truly  magnificent  spirit  of  this  able 
Survey  Report  is  carried  out. 

Statistics  of  Scottish  Missions 

Ihere  aye  eighteen  Mission  fields  in  the 
foreign  missionary  enterprise  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  eight  being  in  India,  six  in 
Africa,  two  in  China,  one  in  Jamaica  and 
one  in  South  Africa.  Statistical  tables 
show  that  in  May  this  year  there  were 
263  men  missionaries  and  283  women 
missionaries.  At  the  end  of  1934  on  the 
mdigenous  Staff  there  were  205  ordained 
Pastors,  6,78  evangelists,  4,922  men 
teachers,  566  medical  and  other  men 
helpers.  779  women  teacher.s  and  421  other 


women  workers.  Orgo-nized  congregations 
numbered  511,  oiit-stations  2,557,  commu¬ 
nicants  157,837,  and  Christian  community 
361,751.  The  five  colleges  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  India  have  nearly  four 
thousand  students,  its  High  Schools  in 
India  over  ten  thousand  students,  its 
Middle  and  Primary  Schools  over  28,000, 
and  its  Sunday  Schools  nearly  22,00  ), 
How  beneficent  an  influence  the  Mission 
is  wielding  in  all  its  fields  is  shown  by  its 
8,118  hospital  beds,  with  46,307  in-patients, 
over  a  million  attendances  of  out-patients, 
and  over  18,000  patients  visited  in  their 
own  homes.  Out  of  all  the  financial  figures 
given  we  need  mention  only  two,  viz.,  thy 
noble  figures  for  the  amount ‘raised  abroad’ 
which  is  no  less  than  £  379,413,  compared 
with  £  244,572  raised  in  Scotland  for 
general  funds.  We  greatly  like  the  method 
of  printing  under  each  Mission  Field  the 
names  of  all  the  ordained  indigenous  min¬ 
isters.  Since  the  present  printed  list  was 
sent  in  there  has  been  one  such  name 
added  to  the  Western  India  list,  that  of  the 
Rev  S,  T,  Nirmal  at  Jalna,  ordained  last 
year  after  completing  his  Poona  theologi¬ 
cal  course.  And  alas  !  one  will  have  to  be 
deleted,  that  of  the  late  Rev  B.  K.  Uzgare 
of  Sasvad.  Happily  we  may  now  add  the 
late  Mr  Uzgare’s  younger  brother  who 
was  ordained  as  the  Rev  Premchand  K. 
Uzgare  at  Poona  on  Sunday,  Nov.  24. 
Illuminating  Principles  of  Scottish 
Missionary  Work 

Some  of  the  pearls  in  this  missionary 
Report  from  Scotland  are  worth  diving 
after.  For  example,  concerning  one  of  the 
indirect  results  of  medical  missionary 
work :  ‘  It  is  a  big  theological  lesson  in 
many  Mission  fields  when  a  religion  ap¬ 
pears  w'hich  fights  pain  and  disease  in  the 
name  and  by  the  help  of  its  God.’  Regard 
ing  the  deep  influence  of  Jesus  Christ  on 
oriental  culture  :  ‘  What  is  worth  working 
and  praying  for  is  that  Christian  thought 
and  ideals  should  change  the  Eastern  civi¬ 
lisation  of  the  coming  centuries  without 
destroying  it,  but  should  transform  it.’  On 
the  subject  of  the  far-reaching  influence  of 
Christian  colleges  in  India  :  ‘  Large  sec¬ 
tions  of  Indian  educated  society  have  beenj 
leavened  with  Christian  ideals  and  made 
aware  of  the  claims  and  challenge  of  Jesus 
Christ,  both  in  individual  and  social  life, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  prepared  the 
way  for  very  great  changes  in  the  days  to 
come.’  On  a  forgotten  aspect  of  missionary 
retrenchment:  ‘  The  full  effect  of  a  vacan 
cy  is  not  always  felt  till  some  years  afte. 
the  missionary’s  departure  from  his  field.’ 
To  attempt  to  point  out  any  flaws  in  such 
a  Survey  Report  as  this  is  something  like 
discovering  spots  in  the  sun,  but  we  had 
the  feeling  tnat  a  non-Scottish  Committee 
would  probably  have  emphasized  some¬ 
what  more  fully  the  high  value  of  the  con¬ 
tribution  made  by  Scottish  missionaries  in 
their  ‘cooperation  with  other  Missions.’ 
With  reference  to  cooperation,  is  it  strictly 
ly  correct  to  describe  Wilson  College  noiu 
as  a  ‘  purely  Scottish  college,  ‘  with  the 
A.  M.  Mission  ‘  now  associated  ’  (see  first 
paragraph  above  )  and  contributing  a 
highly  valued  Indian  Christian  Professor 
to  the  Staff  ? 
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remark  that  this  declaration  “is  only  an  unfortunate 
and  flippant  expression  of  the  spirit  or  that 
dreadful  mdifferentism  so  widely  prevalent  in  these 
ays,  and  ends  with  a  counter  declaration  of  his 

Christianity  is  the  only  true  aud  _ 
V'-;  .•^;|':>^p>ssiWe  rehgi^^^  A  Hindu  may  be  admitted  to  ^ 
be  a  Mahatma  or  Preat-finnl^ari 
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start  electrification  "and  education:  Sng  electric 
giwer  in  hand  it  can  start  wholesale  Indus  rlhsadon 
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activity  Will  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  masses 

nponl^pf  representative  body  (or  the  world 

peoples  conference  or  congress)  must  be  Very  highly 

would  be  a  grea^ 
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be  a  Mahatma  or  great-souled  man,  and  also  loved 
as  a  very  dear  triend.  But  no  Moulana  worthy 
ot  hib  title  and  no  Paari  worth  his  salt  can  hide 
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a  oo3n  that'eTery 
employee  must  spend  a  certain  time  for  further 

^^’^‘^al  faculties.  One  world 
university  must  be  organised  and  all  the  proo-ramme 
or  education  must  be  conducted  through  “it  Tn 

be  cAfH"T^’  "’“S'"  schooling^  has  to 

correspondence.  _  But  ultimately  it  is 

makes  stea'l  economic  side  of  reconstruction 
makes  steady  progress  to  turn  every  village  into 

life  Imo  Ur"  f  ®  .  every  individual 

fmi-Vi  Tb  '  I’ealisation  of  beauty  and 

tmth.  It  IS  then  that  the  society  will  be  able  to 
f  ame  rules  for  the  general  conduct  of  its  members 
even  without  the  help  of  the  scheming  politician- 

Wdn  ■  beginninf  &  human 

freedom — perhaps,  the  only  possible  beginning. 

Allahabad, 
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tor  keep  to  himself  the  perturbing  fact  that  that  man 
^with  his  saying  yirtues  is  not  really  among  the 
i  saved  and  stands  nowhere  in  God’s  estimation  s* 
when  compared  with  the  meanest  sinner  among  the  f 

•llnoo  Reformer  of  16th  February  fe 

31929,  page  389.)  ^ 

His  Gra^e  the  Archbishop  of  Madras  may  or  I 
may  not  be  right  when  he  says:  “We  cannot! 
wnfane  our  work  to  merely  social  service  without! 
being  guilty  of  a  grave  derelictfon  of  duty.'*  But  r 
every  man  of  sound  business  sense  will  agree  that 
It  IS  for  the  ‘fisher  of  souls’  not  for  the  fish,  tok 
^ose  what  it  shall  be  fed  upon,  though  the  kindly  I  : 
Doctor  of  Souls  is  too  polite  to  say  so.  ^ 

K.  R. 


The  Missionary  Problem 
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the  MlfelO^JARY  MoM. 

Mahatma  ^  Gandhi  has  appealed  once  again  to  the 
great  and  rich  Christian  Missions”  requesting  them 

to  humanitarian  service, 
without  the  ulterior  motive  of  converting  India  (or 
at  least  her_  unsophisticated  villagers)  to  Christianity 
and  destroying  their  social  superstructure.” 

This  appeal  will  naturally  be  discounted,  by  those 
whose  philanthropic  services  are  still  solicited,  as 
the  pathetic  cry  of  a  charity  child  which  does  not 
know  its  ailments  and  wants  to  be  rid  of  medication 

but  seeks  to  cling  to  the  sugar  with  which  the  drugs 
are  coated. 

Reverend  Dr.  Mathias,  Archbishop  of 
Madras,  in  his  quick  and  sharp  reply,  issued  through 
a  reporter  of  the  Madras  Afall,  promptly  disowns 
and  pricks  the  bubble  reputation  which  seems  to 
assume  that  Christian  Missions  have  been  sent 
over^  here  to  pour  out  the  riches  of  the  West  in 
charity  for  healing  the  sick  and  relieving  the 
distressed  masses  of  this  country.  His  Grace  is 
surely  on  unassailable  ground  when  he  declares  that 
:  t  eir  first  ^  and  chief  motive,  and  not  merely  an 
^  i  ulteri^  motive,  is  to  conquer  India  for  Christ,”  by 
preaching  the  Gospel  and  leading  souls  to  Him, 

?  wmch  IS  in  kself  a  work  supremely  humanitarian, 

f ' and  that  tbf^ t f*  _  _ 
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Catherine  L.  Justin 

recent  Witness  contained  the  following  quota¬ 
tion  from  an  American  Missionary  “The  only  solution  [ 
of  the  Problem  of  providing  places  and  salaries  fori 
the  fin'^*  well-trained  Indian  men  would  seem  to  be  . 
thus  and  so.  “  This  is  perhaps  the  first  time  that  has  ever 
been  seated  so  baldly  the  strange  idea  that  the  matter 
-  aof  “p.T-Oviding  places”  for  Indian  men  is  in  any  sense 
j  a  missionary  problem.  To  my  understanding  many 
I  things  are  rightly  missionary  problems,  problems  of 
ladj’Jstment  of  personalities,  of  right  attitudes  to 
■^wa^rds  our  fellow  men,  of  personal  holiness  of  life, 
etoC.,  but  they  are  all  spiritual  matters,  and  not  in  the 
least  concerned  with  the  material  advancement  of 
che  people  of  the  country  in  which  missionaries 
Vork. 

Undoubtedly  missionaries  should  desire  the  good 
11  earnestly  seek  the  betterment  of  their 
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^of  ail  men,  ana  earnestly  seeK  tne  oeitermeni  or  tneir 
fellows,  being  equally  concerned  with  the  condition  of 
|;the  most  ignorant  followers  of  Christ  and  the  con- 
|dition  of  the  well  trained  one.  Such  movements  as 
■  Ico-operative  societies,  employment  agencies,  etc., 

t  111  ll  111  i_J  ,  1 


ico-operative 

ishould  have  the  whole-hearted  support  of  mission 
|aries.  Indeed,  a  high  percentage  of  the  lacs  of  rupees 
Iwhich  have  come  into  India  as  missionary  money,  has 
\  been  spent  for  social  service.  Free  orphanages,  i 
I  hospitals  and  schools  have  had  their  part  in  giving  i 
1  health  and  training  to  many  thousands  of  fine  people. 
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ihealth  and  training  to  many  thousands  oi  nne  peopie. 
^The  day  of  orphanages  has  passed,  at  least  in  our 
Mission,  government  is  liberally  supporting  the 
schools,  even  wholly  supporting  some  of  these  very  , 
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institutions  which  are  blandly  called  lop-neavy. 
Free  Government  hospitals  and  dispensaries  have  be- 
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come  so  general  that  many  a  mission  hospital  is 

;  ministering  now  almost  entirely  to  a  limited  number 

i  of  Christians,  Bible  Readers  and  school  children. 

{  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  a  reappraisal  of  the 

'blends  for  which  Mission  money  should  be  spent.  Per- 

- 4-:™^  when  mission  money  need  no 
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^  a  d  in  f  ^  work  supremely  humanitarian,  pK| haps  the  time  is  here  when  mission  money  need  no 

j.  ana  tnat  their  other  humanitarian  activities  are  [ptj longer  be  used  for  general  social  service,  and  may 
^  merely  incidental.  P^he  available  for  another  purpose.  For  what  pur- 
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I  merely  incidental.  P|^he  available  for  another  purpose.  For  what  pur-|^ 

T  It  IS  the  command  of  God;  it  is  His  work;  these  pose?  Surely  the  purpose  for  which  jt  was  sent,  p.  , 
,  souls  are  His;  He  has  committed  them  to  our  care,  I  ' J^bringing  the  good  news  of  the  reconciliation  of  theL  ,/ 

'  anr?  af-  - - - rr.  m,  j  1  1  i  °  ^  t  1,  1  /-ii. ---i.  4.„  's 
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.  and  at  the  judgment  seat.  He  will  demand  an  account  wo  rid  to  God  through  Christ  to  people  who  have  not 

f  Of  them,”  Such  is  the  stern  motive  and  motto  py|M^known  it.  ' 
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lives  to  maKinK  Known  the  i^ood  news.  Some  ot  tnemi 
lare  pc-opje  of  means,  and  supply  all  of  their  own  ex- 
Ipenses.  Others,  and  this  is  most  usual  in  America, 
Ihave  tlieir  expenses  cared  lor  by  their  family  andl 
Ifriendfs.  The  money  so  given  forms  the  great  part  of  | 
jwhat/is  known  here  as  Mission  Money. Certain 
|memi)ers  of  our  Mission  Committees  have  begun  to 
Isay  ihat  ideally  such  foreign  money  should  be  used 
(only  for  the  support  of  these  foreign  missionaries, 
Khjeir  transportation,  and  providing  for  their  houses. 
TIhis  seems  to  me  the  best  possible  method,  so  soon 
is  it  can  become  practicable.  Surely  we  would  not 
fike  to  have  missionaries  dependent  for  their  living 
Ion  non-Christian  people,  and  with  equal  surety  we 
should  realize  it  is  time  to  stop  sending  foreign  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  the  Christian  people  of  India  or  any  other 
Icountry. 

I  cannot  understand  that  it  is  any  part  of  the 
iMission  problem  to  send  “specialists  who  can  teach  us 
(the  Indian  Christian  people)  how  to  do  our  work 
Iscientifically, "  This  may  interest  some  altruistiel 
(people  in  America  and  other  lands,  but  few  indeed  of 


ir 


those  who  are  now  the  supporters  of  modern  Missions. 
Further,  the  idea  that  any  part  of  the  funds  raised 
abroad  for  missionary  work  should  be  used  in  “pro¬ 
viding  places  and  salaries  for  the  fine  well-trained 
Indian  men,”  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  If, 
as  we  greatly  hope,  many  of  these  men  may  be 
called  to  be  missionaries,  then  let  them  dedicate  their 
lives  to  making  known  the  good  news  of  Christ  t 
people  who  know  Him  not  at  their  own  expense,  o 
having  their  expenses  cared  for  by  their  family  a" 
Indian  Christian  friends.  Let  them  receive  as  th 
income,  as  American  missionaries  do,  a  great  deal  1 
than  they  might  be  earning  in  business  or  Gov^ern- 
ment  employ.  Then  will  be  eradicated  from  the  f  land 
those  pernicious  ideas  now  so  current  that  places  yin  the 
Mission  are  desirable  from  a  worldly  point  of  /view; 
that  missionaries  from  America  are  by  their  p 
keeping  Indians  from  good  jobs;  that  bungalov 
for  foreign  missionaries  to  live  in  have  any 
connection  with  positions  of  honour  in  the 
Church,  etc.  Then  it  may  be,  we  shall  have 
energies  free  to  devote  to  real  missionary  probl 


The  Missions  and  the  Church  mi 
India. — We  are,  of  course,  grieved  fnl 
hear  of  the  curtailment  of  resoarGejjltW 
of  missionary  societies  iu  India 
society  after  society  is  being  oallej 
upon  to  face  “cuts”  and  retrenchnients 
]jut  we  do  not  mourn  in  despair,  w( 
are  led  to  think  that  the  present  tiim 
of  want  will  yield  good  results  ii 
Imany  directions.  We  are  led  to  con? 
fess  that  the  Church  in  India  was 
becoming  too  dependent  on  resources 
from  abroad  and  it  needed  a  ruthless 
shaking  to  arouse  it  out  of  its  stupor. 

1  We  wish  we  all  could  read  the  signs  off 
a  the  times  aright  and  take  steps  in  th(, 
right  direction.  We  proceed  to  speal 

of  the  chief  needs  of  the  hour.  W- 
take  it  for  granted  that  our  suprerm 
resources  are  spiritual;  and,  apart  frou 
lives  dedicated  to  God  and  His  service 
there  is  little  hope;  but,  assuming  h  ai 
unquestionably  supreme,  we  mentiotlj 
some  of  the  measures  we  ought  to 
adopt  as  men  of  foresight  and  pract¬ 
ical  wisdom.J^CVVk-^ 

(1)  We  should  soon  summon  a  con 
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ference  of  representatives  who  should 

I  bind  us  together  into  one  Christian  bro- 
therhood.  The  s/iam  of  Methodism, 


esence 
s  built 
of 
Indian 
J^ll  our 
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how  most  effectively  we,  Indian  and  foreign  misijpion- 
ary  alike,  can  say  to  all  who  hunger  and  thirst  a^ter 
righteousness,  “This  is  a  Saviour  who  saves  to  «he 
uttermost,  and  who  is  able  to  meet  every  possible  c^ll 
upon  Him.  Out  of  our  own  experiences  we  can  prorrV 
ise  you  that.”  I 


Anglicanism,  Presbyterianism,  and 
other  isms  should  be  completely  re¬ 
nounced.  The  word  “sham”  sounds  too 
severe,  but  we  use  it  advisedly.  The 
“isms”  from  abroad  are  only  an  acci¬ 
dental  imposition.  Yonder  brother 
is  an  Anglican  because  an  Anglican 
society  occupied  such  and  such  a  dis¬ 
trict  and  dubbed  its  converts  willy- 
nilly  as  Anglicans,  and  the  same  has 
been  the  case  with  other  missions. 
M/'e  hear  of  A.P.  Mission  Christ¬ 
ians  and  C.M.S.  Christians.  What 
amusing  nomenclatures!  The  trouble  is 
that  we  go  on  with  all  this  busines  un¬ 
perturbed,  going  to  churches  in  our  best 
Sunday  clothes  and  meekly  and  gently 
pursuing  our  separatist  denomin¬ 
ational  life.  Oh,  that  we  grow  speed¬ 
ily  ashamed  of  this  passive,  humdrum, 
and  futile  life!  Our  unity  is  in  Christ 
Jesus — God  incarnate.  He,  for  the, 
sake  of  us  men,  became  fiesh  and  loved 
us  unto  death  and  rose  triumphant. 
In  Him  and  in  His  spirit  is  our  unity; 
the  rest  is  all  secondary  and  should  be 
treated  as  such.  One  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism.  What  more  do  we  need? 
Let  us  take  the  law  into  our  own'^ 
hands,  and,  for  God’s  sake, 
together! 


get 


(2)  Let  a  survey  of  our  city  and 
village  Christians  be  taken  in  hand,  and 
all  waste  of  money  and  energy  bol 
at  once  stopped;  we  do  claim  that| 
a  great  deal  of  waste  is  going  on  only 
because  our  wretched  denominational 
loyalties  are  pampered.  These  are 
hard  words  but  true,  words.  Let 
them  hurt;  they  are  meant  to  hurt.  We 
must  husband  our  resources;  we  need 
to  conserve  every  bit  of  them. 


f: 
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(3)  Let  us  in  all  our  poverty  make  up  I 
our  minds  that  we  must  give  aud  give! 
till  it  really  costs  us  sometlnug.  Wei 
are  not  doing  this.  Many  of  us  arel 
deceiving  ourselves.  Gro  over  the  listi 
of  church  subscriptiou  books  anywhere^ 
aud  we  shall  be  found  to  be  truthful 
in  every  single  case.  We  are  speaking 
with  defiance. 

(4)  Let  the  city  Christians  realiz 
their  responsibility  in  a  new  wa^ 
toward  their  village  brethren.  Unless 
we  who  are  strong  are  ready  to  take 
up  the  burdens  of  the  weak,  there  is 
no  future  for  our  rural  community. 
Just  as  the  privileged  castes  are  to-day 
being  called  upon  to  serve  their  un¬ 
fortunate  brethren,  similarly  we  dwel¬ 
lers  in  the  cities,  who  have  received 
much  too  much,  should  turn  with  great 
concern  to  our  brethren  dwelling  in 

I  India’s  sad  villages. 

(5)  A  great  missionary  zeal  should 
possess  us,  which  means  that  we  should 
wait  upon  God  for  a  real  heart  experi- 

'  ence,  and  then  go  out  to  others  and 
share  with  them  our^  experience  of 
I  Christ.  What  are  we  doing  as  individ¬ 
uals  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood 

to  share  with  our  people  the  redeeming 
I  power  of  Jesus  Christ? 

(6)  Eetaining  and  coveting  all  that 
is  best  in  Western  culture,  let  us  also 

^in  to  appreciate  the  best  in  our 
own  culture.  Let  us  ask  ourselves 
the  following  questions:  (a)  Do  I 
really  wish  that  my  fellow-countrymen 
may  come  together  in  managing 
their  and  my  country  in  a  regime  of 
complete  swaraj?  (6)  Should  I  not 
explore  indigenous  ways  and  methods 
of  worship?  (c)  Is  it  not  a  disgrace  that 
I  should  give  up  a  good  Indian  name 
and  unnecessarily  borrow  a  foreign 
name?  (a)  Should  I  not  also  learn  from 
my  brethren  belonging  to  other  com¬ 
munities,  even  as  I  go  out  to  teach 
them?  (e)  Should  I  not  serve  all  good 
objectives  in  common  fellowship  with 
my  compatriots  belonging  to  other 
faiths?  Did  my  community,  which  is 
expert  in  leading  deputations  to  Gov¬ 
ernors  and  sending  congratulatory  tele¬ 
grams  to  rulers,  show  jubilation  of  any 
kind  when  illuminations  and  bonfires 
I  were  in  evidence  thoughout  the  land  on 
the  successful  termination  of  the 
Mahatma’s  fast?  Has  one  single  league 
ofiered  its  services  on  behalf  of  the 
uplift  of  the  Harijans?  Brother  Indian 
Christian  wake  up!  Thou  needest  a 
I  ruthless  shaking. 


)r  screngt 


neniiig 


been  traiis- 


no  uhuroli  or  unrist 

It  is  not  your  right  to  sell  one  single! 

piece  of  land  for  the  sake  of  meetin  Chaplain  of  Fy/alyid,  has 
the  needs  of  your  society,  but  to  dedicat  ferred  to  LuoWuow.  and  tlm  QV. 

it  once  for  all  to  the  service  of  th  G.M.  Peters  in  yfie  onpacity  of  bupeiin 

Church.  You  laid  the  foundations  c  tendent  of  theyAVesleyan  Hissioii  woi  ' 
plants  aud  started  institutions  one  at  Dyzabul. /Mr.  Munji  Lall 
upon  a  time  when  your  resources  wer  Moghal  Sarm  Ims  been  transferred  to  ^ 
plentiful  but  now  perhaps  lean  yeai  ‘Ajodhia,  vi^e  Mr.  Prithvi  Lall,  traus-  | 
are  upon  you.  Are  you  going  to  se  ferred  to /alalpur. 

the  Birkitt  High  bohool  aud  NaztP  (4)  Uoy  from  D  icoa  has  coma  ^ 

Bagh?  Don’t  do  this.  It  is  not  righ  as  an  asisistant-in-oharge  of  the  Electric  | 

Call  the  Church  together.  Give  it  t  Powe^House,  Eyzab  »d  Cantonment, 

service  and  make  Mr.  /Eliu  from  Jamilpur,  a  retired 

railway  man  has  started  a  lioui  mill. 


Give  it  t 

opportunity  of  service  and  make 
possible  for  the  Church  to  take  them  i 
its  own  hands.  Do  with  it  what  yo 
have  done  with  St.  Andrew’s  Oollegt 
Gorakhpur.  There  is  news  abroad  tlia 

the  Mainpuri  Mission  School  might  b  There  is  a  saying  whicti  everj^an 
closed  down!  Bestoreto  it  the  Govern  realizes  in  one  way 
ment  grant  which  you  relinquished  true.  It  runs  thus,  ^  ^ 

in  years  gone  by  and  with  all  its  res-  wait  for  no  man.”  ^  W>tTle  the  liour- 
ources  hand  it  over  to  the  Church  glass  drops  its  gr^ 
and  entrust  it  with  fresh  responsibil-  leave  us,  others^^U  our  ran  s,  some 
ities.  That  which  has  grown  old  in  are  busy  ttj^shing  out^  pro  eras 

your  eyes  may  be  made  new  by  peculiar  to/f^esent-day  attairs,  and  toe  | 
the  Church,  which  to-day  clamours  for  great er/Kfuraber  continue  t  mir  y 
rights,  but  which  is  given  very  few  res-  task^^hioh  go  to  the  making  o  e 
ponsibilities.  Missions  from  abroad,  you  oq^fmunity  as  members  ot  our  nation, 
also  need  a  new  vision  and  a  chansre  of  D  was  with  mingled  feelings  or  sor- 


LUCKNOW  NEWS 

There  is  a  saying  which  everv 


heart.  What  will  be  your  response? 


(7)  Now  a  word  to  foreign  missions. 

I  We  Indian  Christians  are  poor;  you 
are  rich,  you  have  property  that 
might  be  the  envy  of  Rajas  aud  Maha-i 
I  rajas.  Remember  that  once  uponj 
a  time  you  got  these  almost  for  a  song. 
Perhaps  W0  are  not  the  right  ones  to 
say  it,  but  remember  that  you  are 
here  not  to  protect  these  once-bought 
properties,  but  to  use  them  as  trustsi 


African  Model  * 

A  model  farm  in  an  African  wilderness 
I  under  the  equator  and  a  mile  and  a 
half  above  the  sea  is  now  attracting  much 
attention.  The  Kenia  farm  was  opened 
only  five  years  ago,  but  its  illustrated 
I  history  fills  pages  of  a  French  periodical; 
sportsmen  in  East  Africa  go  out  of  their 
I  way  to  see  it  and  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ment  sounds  its  praises. 

The  Italian  fathers  of  the  Catholic 
Mission  of  Kenia  had  money  enough  to 
I  start-a  farm,  with  up  to  dato  ideas  as  to 


methods  of  making  it  a  good  one.  They] 
trained  native  cattle  to  the  yoke,  bought 
good  steel  ploughs  and  are  teaching 
Kikuyu  men  to  turn  a  furrow.  The 
Kikuyu  women,  who  used  to  dig  up  their  | 
gardens  with  sticks,  have  lost  their  job. 
Three  hundred  black  men  are  employed 
on  this  farm,  and  those  who  are  handiest 
and  get  a  little  beyond  the  rudiments  are 
sent  out  among  their  people  to  spread 
the  elements  of  improved  agriculture. 
The  appliances  include  American  sowing 
machines,  disk  harrows,  hand  cultiva¬ 
tors,  farm  wagons  and  other  wonderful 
things.  The  squads  that  manage  them 
are  awkward,  if  the  photographs  tell 
the  truth,  but  the  boys  are  improving, 
and  they  may  be  farmers  yet. 

Perhaps  the  good  fathers  are  more  en¬ 
thusiastic  than  we  are  over  the  efficacy 
of  bacteria  cultures  in  increasing  the 
nitrogen  content  of  the  soil.  They’ve 
caught  that  fever  and  maybe  the  results 
will, be  good.  At  any  rate  they  keep 
the  soil  in  good  heart,  and  the  blacks 
are  getting  a  glimmering  idea  that  there 
is  value,  in  rotation  of  crops  and  the 
application  of  manure.  The  white  in¬ 
structors  are  enriching  soils  that  are 
naturally  rich,  to  the  wonderment  of  the 
natives.  They  can  raise  almost  any- 


row  and  admiration,  oombined  with 
hope,  that  we  bade  farewell  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.G.B. Halstead  and  their  ohub- 
by  son.  Baby  Scott  Barker,  ibe  Bri¬ 
tish  Government  ordered  them  to 
leave  India  for  America,  because  their 
activities  in  politics  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  Government.  Prior, 
to  their  departure,  they  were  given  a 
stirring  and  touching  send-off,  and 
were  the  recipients  of  numerousgifts, 
as  well  as  of  a  sincere  and  grateful 
address.  A  big  gathering  of  Indians 
and  a.  few  Americans  saw  them  off  at  I 
the  station,  where  they  were  garland¬ 
ed,  regarlanded,  and  garlanded  again 
itil  they  were  enveloped  in  fiowers. 


un 


I  would  like  to  touch  upon  the 
social  activities  of  these  lovers  of  the 
Indian  people.  Mrs. Halstead  was  a 
source  of  great  inspiration  to  her 
husband  in  his  work.  She  was  far- 
seeing,  aud  took  time  to  put  thought 
into  action.  She  dressed  in  Indian  1 
costume,  even  to  her  shoes  She  looked 
charming  in  her  simple  sans  or  pret¬ 
ty  colours,  and  her  little  boy  was  a  pic-^  j 
ture  of  adipose  tissue,  all  oonoentrat* 
ed  in  dimple  !  She  did  muoh^  make 
the  Baby  Show  a  success.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  part  she  played 
in  the  N.M.S.pageant.  She  also  helpe^ 


^^Lgrains  to  white  potatoes,  an 
native  palate  approves  the  new  kq 
of  food  that  are  coming  into  use. 
This  is  a  kind  of  Christian  endeai 


thing  at 


altitude,  from  Ameri- 


The  d 


which  all  sects  must  approve 
things  tend  already  to  make  Kikt 
mothei's  something  more  than  beast^ 
burden.  "What  is  the  use,”  the  natij 
are  beginning  to  ask,  “in  having  j 
women  tote  everything  on  their  hej 
when  a  yoke  of  cattle  and  a  waj 
can  carry  as  much  at  a  load  as  r 
women  can  tote? 


cominandiiiR  i)osition  of  leadership  jn  polfdS  llu\ 

(lavs  ahead  may  hold  for  us  here,  this  is  certain,  that  I  ^ 
ic!;u,micras  ."n  as  in  other  phases  of  life,  the  ‘nterc^P- 
Jews  and  non-Jews  is  bound  to  become  more  1"''?  ^ 

reaching.  More  and  more  we  Jews  are  rmnghnj^  with  C  hrist  ans, 
children  attend  the  same  schools  that  Christian  ^  ’  yY'Jl 

ride  in  the  same  street  cars  and  trams  and  use  the  same  . 

even  breathe  the  same  air,  for  some  of  us  have  managed  to  move 
excTusivToentile  neighbodK^ods.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  the  actions  and 
interactions  that  are  daily  taking  place  lx,‘tween  Jews  ancl 
our  rabbis  and. leaders  insistjhat, we  remain  separate  andjlislincC^.at 
there  be  no  sharing  culturally  or  spiritually  between  Jews  and  C  hr  s 
tfans.  Intelligent  Christians  are  puzzled  by  this  strange  Jewish  att  - 
tude.  They  come  to  our  stores  and  buy  our  goods,  they  and  we  ire- 
quently  eat  in  the  same  restaurants  and  stop  at  the  same  hotels,  we 
enjoy  the  same  opera  or  movie.  We  can  well  understand  the  Ijewilder- 
ment  of  many  to  whom  our  position  necessarily  appears  an  anachronism. 

“‘When  insulin  was  discovered,’  says  Dr.  Robert  L.  I  ucker,  a  group 
of  scientists  gathered  together  and  rejoiced  in  this  fact,  and  then  set  out 
to  tell  the  world  of  diabetic-salvation  which  had  been  revealed.  When 
Einstein  worked  out  one  of  his  formulas,  mathematicians  did  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  thing.  When  Louis  Pasteur  produced  his  truths 
relating  to  anthrax,  rabies,  and  cholera,  most  of  the  medical  prcDfession 
turned  missionaries  in  these  matters.  In  the  face  of  the  world  they 

declared  that  they  had  found  some  truth. 

“‘WTy  should  this  technique  be  adopted  in  so  many  outstanding 
f fields  of  human  endeavor  and  its  efficacy  be  denied  in  the  realm  of 
I  religion?  ...  if  the  Jew  feels  that  he  has  a  good  thing  in  the  realm  of 
jrighteousness  anci  love  which  is  denied  the  Christian,  it  would  seem  as 
uf  a  moral  obligation  were  upon  him  in  the  name  of  the  love  of  Gcid  and 
muman  brotherhood  to  share  all  he  has  with  the  Christian.  .  .  . 
f  “Dr.  Tucker’s  reasoning,  one  must  grant,  is  logical.  If  one  has  a 
[good  thing  he  ought  to  share  it  with  those  who  do  not  have  it  or  know 
lof  it.  It  is  precisely  because  Christianity  believes  in  the  inherent 
value  of  its  message  and  that  this  message,  if  accepted  and  lived,  would 
result  in  the  greatest  good  to  mankind,  that  it  seeks  to  share  it  with 
every  man,  woman  and  child  of  every  race  and  nation  on  earth.  That 
‘  is  Christianity’s  driving  force,  that  is  why  it  sends  missionaries  to 
Tndia,  to  Africa,  to  the  remotest  isles  of  the  sea,  and  to  us  Jews.  Yes, 
it  doesn't  discriminate  even  against  ns  Jews.  Its  glory  is  its  claim  that 
I  iall  men,  irrespective  of  race,  are  the  children  of  God  and  worthy  of  His 
I  love.  Does  not  Judaism  believe  in  doing  good  to  others?  Why  then 
?  do  we  not  disseminate  light  and  truth  among  less  fortunate  folk,  among 
j  those  dwelling  in  ignorance?  How  galling  to  have  a  Gentile  Christian, 
;i  i  whose  forebears  were  worshippers  of  wood  and  stone,  remind  us  of  it! 
1/  “Let  us  admit  it,  we  lack  a  driving  force,  that  compelling  motive 
j  I  which  the  Gospel  of  the  Messiah-Jesus  alone  can  supply.’’  (From 
The  Mediator,  March-April  1932.) 
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Protestant  Societies  Fast  Fall¬ 
ing  Into  Debt. 

The  most  discouraging:  showin 


arc 
licfore 


„  in  mam- 

years  will  be  noted  in  the  financial  re¬ 
ports  of  various  Protestant  missionarv 
societies,  when  the  official  lists  of  ex¬ 
penditures  and  receipts  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  May  :rre  made  public. 

Societies  doing-  missionary  Avork 
falling  into  debt 'faster  than  evei- 
m  their  history.  KxtensiA-e  campaigns  of 
the  past  five  years,  Avherein  large  sum.? 
promised  caused  leaders  in  missionarv 
movements  to  undertake  large  pro.iccts 
as  well  as  an  inefficient  system  of  collec¬ 
tion  of  pledges,  are  said  to  be  responsible 
for  the  falling  off  on  the  credit  side  of 
the  societies’  ledgers.  In  a  few  instance, 
criticism  of  methods  has  added  to  the  in¬ 
stability  of  things. 

The  American  missionary  societies  han- 
d  6  a  total  in  the  neighborhood  of  .i;S,.50o.- 
a  J  ear.  Prom  the  present  outlook  it 
seems  certtiin  that  altogether  the  short¬ 
age  will  reach  the  $1,000,000  mark,  a  figure 
never  before  approached  in  the  histor>- 
Of  American  missions. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  one  of  the  largest  of  the  foreign 
ocieties,  handling  about  $2,000,000  annual-, 
lil^.Pi’esent  year  Avith  a  deficit 


of  $65,300,  and  now  finds  $226,800  added  to 
that.  In  the  case  of  the  Presbyterians, 
the  deficit  is  eAxiilained  by  the  increased 
number  of  gifts  for  some  definite  purpose 
rather  than  to  the  fund  for  general  mis- 
siojiary  work.  For  the  first  time  in  fif¬ 
teen  3'ears  the  Presbyterian  Board  ofj 
Home  Missions  has  a  deficit  to  show,» 
being  behind  to  the  amount  of  $138,000. 

A  statement  issued  jmsterdaj-  by  the 
Episcopal  General  Mission  Board  declared 
that  a  shortage  of  $300,000  is  threatened. 
The  Episcopal  bocly  liandles  annually 
$1,600,000. 

The  difficultj-  AVith  the  Episcopal  or¬ 
ganization  seems  to  lie  in  the  size  of  the 
appropriations.  There  is  said  to  bp  little 
or  no  fallling  off  in  the  amounts  donated 
to  the  cause.  Ten  years  ago  the  missions 
were  promised  $676,000  a.  year.  This  year 
they  w-ere  allotted  double  that  amount. 

The  experience  of  the  Baptists  is  like 
.hat  of  the  other  organizations.  In  smte 
>f  the  centenial  celebration  of  the  pla^t^ 
ing  of  the  first  foreign  mission,  a  deficit 
M82,000  is  staring  them  in  the  face. 

The  Congregationalist  church  ended  the. 
year  AA'ithout  an  accumulation  of  debts, 
but  onl3’-  because  several  large  personaVr'- 
gifts  AA'ere  secured  at  the  eleventh  houn. 
The  3-ear  ending  this  month  is  acknow- 
I  ledged  to  be  the  hardest  in  the  history  of 
the  Congregationalist  missionary  bojird. 
The  Dutch  and  German  Reformed  Church 
boards  ended  the  3’^ear  about-^even. 


THi:  training;  academy  at  si  don. 

IT.S  .SI’ECIAL  NEED. 

By  Rev.  George  A.  Ford,  Missionary  in  Charge. 

The  Academy  at  Sidon  for  training  native 
helpers  has  been  greatly  blessed  throughout 
j  its  short  history,  and  at  the  present  time  over 
forty  of  the  pupils  who  have  left  its  walls  are 
:  engaged  in  mission  work,  besides  many  more 
j  who  have  been  so  engaged  in  other  years.  The 
Presbyterian  Board  and  the  .Syria  Mission  ' 
have  just  completed  plans  for  enlarging  the  [ 
scope  of  this  Academy  to  meet  several  impor-  > 
tant  ends :  : 

I  1.  To  furnish  the  only  provision  in  .Syria,  on  ? 
t  Evangelical  lines,  for  destitute  orphan  boys,  I 
especially  “those  of  the  household  of  faith.” 
j  2.  To  open  the  way  for  self-help  to  other  ‘ 
needy  boys  desiring  a  Christian  education.  ; 

I  S.  To  stimulate  those  who  are  being  trained  ’ 
as  native  helpers  to  greater  manliness  and  ? 

I  modesty,  industry  and  independence, 
j  4.  To  raise  up  a  class  of  godly  mechanics 
;  and  farmers  who  shall  be  Christian  leaders  in 
I  the  material  development  of  their  respective 
j  communities. 

j  Having  been  appointed  to  take  the  initiative 
in  effecting  this  enlargement,  I  have  already 
taken  steps  to  buy  land  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses,  near  the  city  of  .Sidon,  and  to  open  some 
1  branches  of  mechanical  industry,  thus  to  add 
^  to  the  Literary  and  Religious,  an  Industrial 
Department.  The  scope  and  efficiency  of  this 
new  department,  will  largely  depend,  of 
course,  upon  the  scale  adopted  by  liberal 
Christians  in  the  “home  land”  in  furnishing 
I  us  with  the  “sinews  of  war.” 

The  leading  and  most  urgent  item  in  the 
outfit  needed  for  this  work  is  the  apparatus 
for  obtaining  a  water  supply.  Artificial  irri¬ 
gation  is  a  necessity  at  the  very  outset.  The 
location  is  most  favorable  for  obtaining  it  by 
the  means  so  familiar  in  civilized  lands.  Not 

(only  so,  but  after  the  Academy  has  been  sup¬ 
plied,  the  apparatus  will  still  be  exceedingly 
Valuable  for  the  institution  and  the  country. 
The  crying  need  of  many  parched  communi 
ties  in  a  laud  where  rain  does  not  fall  for  four 
or  five  months  consecutively  in  the  hot  season, 
and  the  total  absence  of  well  boring  apparatus, 
will  enable  our  outfit  to  confer  a  great  bless¬ 
ing  on  the  poor  people  of  the  country,  and 
at  the  same  time  yield  a  handsome  income  for 
the  orphanage,  by  legitimate  royalties  on  its 
use. 

To  furnish  to  a  large  and  influential  mission 

(training-school,  with  its  farm  and  gardens,  a 
steady  stream  of  pure  water  for  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  Christian  civilization,  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Phoenician  Sidon.  and  thus  to  help 
send  flowing  through  this  land  of  sacred  mem¬ 
ories  the  never  failing  stream  of  “the  water  of 
life  that  flows  from  the  throne  of  God”— what 
more  attractive  and  helpful  ministry  need  any 
lover  of  the  Saviour  and  of  mankind  covet,  if 
he  has  the  means  to  render  it? 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  the  well  boring  en¬ 
terprise,  several  things  may  be  borne  in  mind; 

(a)  It  may  be  expected  that  a  good  dis¬ 
count  will  be  given  by  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  but  the  expenses  of  necessary  dupli¬ 
cates  and  of  transportation  and  customs  duties 
will  at  least  wipe  out  the  discounts. 

(Ij)  The  sucessful  manipulation  of  such 
apparatus  calls  for  a  trained  operator  from 
H  America  or  Europe,  if  at  all  possible  to  secure 


i-..' 


such  service. 

(c)  Parts  that  are  liable  to  break  should  be 
sent  in  duplicate,  and  piping  should  be  abund¬ 
ant  enough  to  cover  all  probable  contingencies, 
to  prevent  a  breaking  down  and  the  long  delay 
of  sending  for  fresh  supplies. 

(d)  Any  supplies  left  over  when  the  needs 
of  the  Academy  are  met.  can  be  utilized  by 
sale  in  Syria. 

(e)  If  persons  are  not  found  who  wish  to 
give  outright  the  necessary  funds.  I  should 
still  hope  that  some  person  or  persons  would 
advance  them  as  a  loan  at  their  own  risk,  the 
sum  to  be  repaid  by  the  proceeds  of  the 
apparatus  after  the  Academj'  has  been  sup 
plied  with  water.  I  am  ready  to  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  do  my  utmost  to  reimburse  such  loans 
without  delay  (Providence  favoring)  from  the 
outside  work  that  we  may  count  upon,  if  the 
apparatus  holds  out. 

(/)  If  the  full  estimate  is  not  realized,  a 
partial  estimate  would  enable  us  to  do  some 
thing,  at  anj-  rate. 

Estimate.  (Maximum.) 
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and  the  elements  of  the  si m pier  nat n TaT  scTcimc^^^ 
Teachers  in  the  common  schools,  especially  in  the 
cities  and  larger  villages  and  towns,  do  not  need  the 
kind  of  industrial  training  which  Mr.  Washington  .so 
eloquently  ])leads  for.  The.sc  teachers  could  make 
little  or  no  use  of  their  knowledge  of  farming,  black- 
smithing,  of  carpentry  or  of  any  other  of  the  bread¬ 
earning  trades.  The  time  they  would  spend  in  learn¬ 
ing  these  trades  and  acquiring  skill  in  them  would  be 
practically  thrown  away,  so  far  as  preparing  them 
for  their  life-work  as  teachers.  A  common-school 
teacher  needs  a  knowledge  of  mind  rather  than  of 


w 
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matter;  of  kindergarten  methods  rather  than  the 


Well-b9ring  apparatus  witb  small  portable  steam 

capable  of  borina  600-800  ft .  SI  000 

u  iDomills  (3)  steel  toweis,  pump  anO  reservoir...  'eOu 
1  rave linu  expenses  of  operator  to  S>r  a  and  return  409 
His  salary  for  twelve  months.  i  win 

Iron  pipes .  . 


.  $3,400 


Lducatin^  Negro  Teachers  and  Preachers. 


BY  GEN.  THOMAS  J.  MORGAN, 

Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

I  HAVE  read  with  special  interest  the  articles  of 


Booker  T.  Washington  in  the  recent  numbers  of  The 
Independent  on  the  Industrial  education  of  the 
Negroes.  Mr.  Washington  is  justly  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  men  of  his  race,  has  accomplished 
a  magnificent  work  at  Tuskegee,  and  has  a  right  to  a 
respectful  hearing  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of 
his  people.  The  statements  he  makes  are  very  force¬ 
ful,  and  his  plea  in  behalf  of  industrial  training  is  un¬ 
answerable.  The  need  of  such  training  is  apparent  to 

everythoughtful  student  ofthe  present  industrial  status 

of  Southern  Negroes.  I  wall  not  stop  at  this  point  to 
inquire  whether  a  great  and  costly  trade  school  in 
which  Negroes  are  to  be  taught  handicrafts,  such  as 
were  formerly  acquired  by  apprenticeship,  is  the  best 
solution  of  the  industrial  problem  or  not,  altho  I  have 
serious  misgivings  on  that  point.  I  wish  now  to  ask 
the  attention  of  those  who  have  read  Mr.  Washing¬ 
ton’s  articles  to  another  phase  of  the  problem  of 
Negro  education.  He  recognizes  the-necessity  of 
something  more  than  the  ability  to  use  tools:  but  he 
emphasizes  this  feature  of  the  work  so  strongly  as  to 
leave  the  impression  that  nothing  more  is,  at  present 
at  least,  required. 

There  is  an  urgent  demand  for  a  large  and  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  men  and  women  thoroughly  trained 
for  the  work  of  school-teaching.  All  the  common 
schools  in  the  South  which  are  attended  by  Negro 
children  are  taught  Ijy  Negro  teachers.  The  founda- 
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method  of  truck-gardening;  of  how  to  rule  a  school 
rather  than  how  to  run  an  engine.  Money  spent  in 
creating  and  running  an  industrial  plant  for  them 
would  be  spent  to  much  better  advantage  in  estab¬ 
lishing  and  maintaining  a  vigorous  normal  school  or¬ 
ganized  on  a  common-sense  plan. 

Then  there  is  the  need  for  intelligent  pastors.  The 
Negroes  are  pre-eminently  a  religious  people.  A 
larger  per  cent,  among  them  than  is  found  anywhere 
else,  probably,  are  members  of  evangelical  Christian 
churches.  Their  pastors  exercise  an  authority  and 
wield  an  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  far  beyond  that 
of  any  other  class  of  evangelical  shepherds.  To  fit 
them  for  their  work  as  expounders  of  the  Word  of 
God,  as  preachers  of  righteousness,  as  leaders  of 
their  flocks  along  the  paths  of  morality  and  religion, 
they  need  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  English 
Scriptures,  a  mastery  of  the  English  language,  some 
knowledge  of  history,  sacred  and  profane,  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  ordinary  forms  and  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  the  Church,  skill  in  the  accumulation  of 
material  for  sermons  and  in  the  preparation  and  de¬ 
livery  of  their  discourses.  They  do  not  need  and 
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^  tions  of  intellectual  life  and  development  are  made  in 
these  common  schools.  If  the  work  of  instruction 


is  poorly  done,  the  rising  generation  will  suffer  ir¬ 
reparable  loss.  The  only  way  to  insure  good  work  is 
through  a  supply  of  competent  instructors.  Those 
who  are  in  preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching  need- 
to  have  a  thorough,  critical  knowledge  of  the  common 
^  English  branches — reading,  writing,  spelling,  arith- 
f?metic,  geography.  United  States  history,  physiology, 


could  make  very  little  use  of  a  practical  knowledge  of 
farming,  blacksmithing,  wheelwrighting,  orany  of  the 
other  industries  which  are  taught  at  Tuskegee.  The 
time  they  would  spend  in  acquiring  these  would  be 
time  wasted. 

Not  many  Negro  pastors,  it  may  be,  have  any  prac¬ 
tical  need  of  Greek  and  Hebrew;  not  many  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  profit  by  a  course  of  training  in  a  mod¬ 
ern  theological  seminary;  but  some  do  need  both 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  some  are  prepared  to  profit 
by  the  highest  course  in  theology;  and  an  increasing 
number  will  desire  and  need  this  higher  professional 
training,  and  there  should  be  some  way  provided  by 
which  they  can  acquire  it.  Unless  the  thousands  of 
Negroes  who  are  called  upon  to  perform  the  delicate 
duties  of  pastors  for  Negro  churches,  and  to  be  the 
religious  guides  and  leaders  of  the  millions  of  Negro 
church-members,  have  a  training  that  shall  prepare 
them  to  think  with  intelligence  and  self-reliance, 
which  shall  put  them  on  their  guard  against  religious 
vagaries  and  pestilential  heresies,  there  is  great  and 
imminent  danger  that  the  religious  life  of  the  Negro 
wdl  be  not  only  stunted  and  dwarfed,  but  will  become 
absolutely  grotesque.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid 
upon  the  importance  of  supplying  them  with  wise, 
intelligent,  able,  godly  men,  to  serve  them  as 
pastors. 

Money  put  into  an  industrial  plant  would  accom¬ 
plish  far  more  for  the  race,  so  far  as  it  is  an  agency 
for  its  moral  and  religious  uplift,  if  put  into  a  com¬ 
mon-sense  theological  training-school.  To-day  there 
are  thousands  of  Negro  men  and  women  engaged  in 
teaching-  who  are  unaualified  for  their  work,  and 


there  arc  thousatuls  of  Negm  pastorjwjfwhon^ 
may  be  said,  without  ofTensc,  that  they  are  “blind 


leaders  of  the  blinrl.”  What  both  of  these  classes 
require  in  order  to  do  efficient  work,  is  not  a  knowl- 


An  ac- 
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edge  of  trades  but  a  knowledge  of  books 
quaintance  with  rhetoric  and  its  laws,  of  English  lit¬ 
erature  and  its  composition,  of  history  and  civil  pol¬ 
ity.  will  do  tar  more  for  teachers  and  preachers,  and 
so  for  the  race,  than  a  knowlege  of  machinery. 

I  need  not  here  speak  of  the  demand  there  is  amonc 

•  _  ivj-wit  wjluarr 

the  Negroes  for  educated  men  trained  as  physicians,  'wich.;  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  t.  Man- 

pharmacists,  as  lawyers  and  editors,  and  for  the  rector  of  Trinit;,  nhurch.  New 

'York,  and  the  Vei-y  Rev.  Seleden  P.  De¬ 


al  Board  of  .Mi.s.^ions  after  a  heateu 
bate,  in  which  they  had  tri«  d  vainly  to] 
etoi)  that  Ijody  frotn  .sendnif'  deleKatea 
to  the  Pan-Protesiant  f.''>n(;resH  at  I'an- 
«,ma  on  the  jtri.unfl  that  aech  a<tlon 
•would  he  an  affront  to  the  Homan  Dath- 

Ollc.s. 

They  were,  the  Pd.uht  Re-  .  R<s:inald  ft. 
■Weller.  Hishon  of  Fond  du  Lac,  ; 

the  Rfrhi  Rev.  Alfred  Harding,  p.hhtip 
of  Washington,  D.  O. ;  the  Right  Re-,.  (}, 
Mott  Williams,  Bishop  of  Alarqueite, 


duties  Of  statesmanship,  to  which  many  of  them  as-  I 


pire.  It  would  be  a  sad  day  for  the  race  and  a  most 
serious  check  to  their  development  as  a  people, 
should  there  be  any  hindrance  of  any  kind  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  work  now  done  in  such  institu¬ 
tions  as  Richmond  and  Gammon  Theological  Semi- 
nanes,  Shaw  and  Fisk  Universities,  Spellman  Nor-  it  was  on  the  question  of  rescinding' 
mal  School,  and  other  institutions  founded  by  North-  :*he  previous  action  of  the  board,  which- 

ern  beneficence  for  imparting  to  the  Negroes  a  to  arrange  to  send  dele- 

.  .  ^  ^  ^  iNcgrues  a  ,  gj^tes  to  the  conference.  The  avowed  ; 

higher  training  than  that  which  is  concerned  with  'purpose  of  that  congress,  which  is  toi 

tools  and  trades.  pr'ohvnor,.  i,.  *1,^ - 


Milwaukee,  who  on  Nov.  1  is  to  come  ' 
to  this  city  as  one  of  the  clergy  of  the  1 
.'■Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin. 

The  vote  which  seems  to  deepen  and  ! 
•widen  the  rift  between  High  Church 
and  Low,  between  the  ritualistic  and 
the  conservative  wings,  was  -6  to  13.  i 


There  ought  to  be  no  antagonism  between  those 
who  follow  Mr.  Washington’s  lead  and  emphasize  the 
desirability  of  trade-schools,  and  those  who  believe 
that  there  is  also  a  need  for  a  class  of  schools  that 
concern  themselves  chiefly  with  the  development  of 
brain  power  and  moral  character.  There  is  need  for 
both  kinds  of  instruction.  The  one  is  not  necessari¬ 
ly  exclusive  of  the  other.  What  is  greatly  needed  to¬ 
day  is  the  investment  of  fronj^ten  to  twenty  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  development  of  the  schools  already 
established  in  the  South,  and  which  have  already  ac¬ 
complished  such  great  results.  Mfith  one  or  two  ex¬ 
ceptions  there  is  not  a  solitary  one  of  these  magnifi¬ 
cent  institutions  which  is  properly  equipped,  suita¬ 
bly  manned,  and  which  has  even  the  beginnings  of 
an  endowment. 

m 


Ainvricaui  go  if  you  will  to  alums  of  our 

I  great  cities  and  lie  will  find  a  condi¬ 
tion  whicli  in  licll  on  cartii.  him 

look  at  the  impo.s.sibie  r^'ord  of  aur 
^vorce  courts  in  tin.'s  '  -anuy. 

“  And  so  we  wonid  a  conference 

at  J'.iuania  of  I'lo:  ..taiita  where  Iho 
(Dill:,  tiling  f>:i  V.  i.a  t.  are  to  agree  is 
on  Oi"  awful  on  of  Rome  and 

Ron.-toisn;.  J  .‘-•a;,  ia  !<■  that  we  will  not 
join  ii.  fiahtii.g  a  taiiut  anoliier  part  of 
fliirict'-odoin.  \V  will  ratlier  walk  on 
th'  oil. 11  ..'o'c  o.  ti'  line.  It  is  true 
that  with  I  iH 
kept  l;  e  j  <  liov..  .... 

1  uant  to  .oa .  ;o  yo  1  ca_udidly  that 
■W’r  e.-j  .1  Cia.'.O'^’  U*  o::;iiig  v/lth  Protest-  , 
a;Ti.-ii;  apaii:.-i  Ri.joan  ' 'atiiolloism  that; 
there  a;  s*  oi*  of  o:  i.i'  re,  if  you  inaae 
who  '..o.ild  t  ii;'-  our  place  on  the 


difficu;tie.s  we  have  j 
lip  for  four  centuries. 


Othel'  .iide.’’ 

V  ila'  do  ..'•  j  ;i  can  b;.'  that  a.sked  a  _ 
lay  ricmt,:-  c 

••  (  mean,'"  was  ti  '  repl.v,  that  some 
of  UK  -.  ‘ill  wa.st!  oo  -  hands  of  a  Uoai'd  *•'- 
iw'io'  i  n‘  .-k<  .“  a  lav  not  sandibiied  by > 
the  lerui  I  o!  .-/ntio!!  of  the  t.'hurch.  '  , 


EPISCOPAL  SPLIT 
ON  FlGHTIl  POPE 


iPrelates  Protest  Against  Evan¬ 
gelizing  Catholics  in 
South  America. 


GREER  AND  MANNING  DIVIDED 


take  place  next  February,  is  the  evan-  ■ 
gellcation  of  the  Central  and  South  ■' 
American  republics  by  Protestant  de- 1 
nominal' ons. 

Divides  Bishop  Greer  and  Trinity.  i 

The  outcome  of  yesterday  will  be  felt’y 
In  every  part  of  the  Episcopal  Church  f 
In  the  United  States.^  In  this  diocese! 

It  arrays  on  oppowit-l  side-  ■Rishop  Greer  k 
and  The  rector  of  Trinity,  the  most  Irn- 
portant  parish  in-  New  Tork-.  S; 

The  other  iriembers  of  the  board  w:n.  ( 
left  it  after  much  eloquence  and  argu-  , 
ment  belong  to  the  Catholic  party  of^ 
the  Middle  West.  The  impassioned  ati- 
dress  of  the  leader  of  the  Wisconsin  s 
ritualists.  Bishop  Weller,  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  issue  as  far  as  he  and 
his  followers  were  concerned,  -p'as  “  a 
matter  of  life  and  death,"  rang  through 
the  dim  hall  of  the  Church  Missions 
House.  'He  had  been  silent  during  the 
long  debate,  but  when  one  of  the  prom 
^  inent  laymen  of  the  church.  George 
fWharton  Pepper  of  Philadelphia,  asked  I, 
lightly  if  after  all  some  members  of|>’y^ 
the  board  were  not  taking  themselves 

too  serioiislv  and  if  •’  tho  Rnno  •5  m  f  Vi  a  t  ;  c" 


ChBlleagcU  b.v  BlMfaop  Greer. 

"  D.O  yo-u  (nake  tha'  as  si  threat  a.^kr-d 
Bishop  Greer,  ’  fa<  Ing  about  and  look¬ 
ing  sharply  at  me  High  t  'iiurch  icadcr.  • 
"  M.y  good  Bi.shoii,"  replied  he  of  tiie  ’ 
See  of  Fond  du  Lae,  ••  I  -would  never- 
make  a  i-veai  iv  this  place. 


v- 


* _ _  „  -  _  .  .  No’.v  go 

your  way  ar.d  i  a',  f-  yo  ;r  conferen.-fr,  in 
Eo  doing  .yni:  ;  VI  it  fT  disst  i,..iioii,  bit¬ 
terness  and  i.-i'i.rd.'^ 

Bishop  M  e-  i-r  said  in  conclusior!  tnai 
the  action  of  'he  hoard  in  arm  y  .; dig  to 
seiid  d'  V  ysa  was  ’hi  di  fian  -  of  ti  e 
Jiouse  of  ’  =  i-qd.K.  and  that  it  had  no 


New  York’s  Bishop  and  Trinity’s 
Rector  Take  Sides  on 
Protestant  Congress. 


iFIVE  QUIT  MISSION  BOARD 


iBishop  Weller  Denounces  Slighting 
References  to  .  The  Pon¬ 
tiff  and  Vaticon. 


Five  High  Church  dignitaries  resigned 
tyssterday  from  the  Protestant  Episco- 


^ ^ 


too  seriously  and  if  "  the  Pope  in  they 
■Vatican  would  tear  his  robes  and  his’ 
hair  when  he  heard  that  the  Episco- 1 
palians  T\-ere  about  to  send  delegates  to  | 
the  conference,”  Bishop  Weller  strode  I 
|to  the  platform.  | 

I  •’  I  as  sorry,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  that  I 
there  are  some  here  who  take  this  | 
matter  so  lightly.  I  could  not  laugh  at  fe 
the  picture  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  tear-  i 
Ing  his  hair  and  clothing.  What  has  f 
ibeen  said  hurts.  It  hurts  me  deeply. 

It  hurts  all  of  us  who  look  forward  to  |;v 
f^hristian  Unity.  I  am  sure  that  the  f 
JWorld  will  one  day  see  Christian  unity 
land  before  I  die  I  hope  to  see  its  first  M 
stone  laid.  We  have  made  the  start. 

It  is  that  there  is  between  us  and  the 
Church  of  Rome  an  unfathomable  [S 
chasm  which  God  only  can  close?  I  re-  J" 
pard  this  Panama  Conference  as  a  direct  S 
attack  of  one  part  of  Chistendom  upon  ' 
janother. 

Driven  to  the  Wall. 

“  It  represents  an  effort  which  the 
good  old  Church  of  England  would  not 
permit.  We  have  no  business  to  join 
in  such  dp  attack,  ^Ve  are  here  to  say 
that  we  will  not  make  such  an  attack. 

ill  not  let  you  attack.  We  have 
to  fight.  You  have  driven  us  to  the 
well.  I  stand  before  you  speaking  for  a 
large  body  of  intelligent  and  faitUful 
men.  One  part  of  Christendom  i?  not? 
going  to  war  with  another  branch  while  ; 
the  heathen  are  unconverted.  j: 

■■  The  Church  of  Rome  may  be  full  of 
error,  and  South  America  may  be  dark 
dim,  and  damp,  but  let  some  South 


right  to  commit  the  Church  to  any  such 
pjrlnciple  as  it  contemplated.  He  in.sist- 
ed  that  the  board  rescind  its  action  of 
last  May  instead  of  sending  delegates. 

The  opening  argument.?  on  behalf  of  the 
High  Church  Party  had  been  made  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Manning.  Although  the  debate 
did  not  follow  party  lines,  there  were  ; 
few  deviations.  The  most  conspicuous  . 
exception  was  that  of  Mr.  Pepper,  who  is 
a  prominent  member  of  ritualistic  St. 
Mark’s  in  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Manning  declared  that  the  whole 
of  the  proposed  congress  was 
to  bring  a  United  Protestantism  on 
the  problem  of  South  Amei-ica,  and  to  ■ 
seek  the  co-operation  of  all  bodies.  He  ‘ 
spoke  of  the  recent  action  of  the  Cath-  “ 
one  bishop  of  Panama  in  denouncing  ■’ 
the  congress  and  telling  the  faithful  ; 
not  to  attend  it  on  the  pain  of  com-  : 
mitting  a  mortal  sin.  ^ 

Tim  rector  of  Trinity  said  many  seemed  ; 
ro  be  amusingly  unfamiliar  with  the  i 
fact  that  an  effort  toward  church  unity  , 
made  in  many  directions, 
and  that  the  action  of  the  Panama  Con-  ■ 
gross  would  be  a  movement  “  under  I 
hostile  banners  '  against  the  largest  - 
In  Christendom."  Especially  at 
this  time  -would  such  a  congress  endan¬ 
ger  the  close  relations  which  were  now  ' 
developing  between  the  great  Eastern  ■ 
Church  and  the  Church  of  England  and 
roe  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United!,. 
States.  He  objected  especially  to  the 
plan  of  the  congress  in  that  it  provided  •• 
for  an  apportionm.ent  of  territory,  union  • 
schools,  and  an  interchange  of  com-  D 
municants. 

H-e  said  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  knew  i 
better  how  to  approach  the  Latin-  - 
Americans  than  did  some  church  men  ■’ 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt  when  he  visited  the 
Southern  countries  spoke  of  bringing  the 
greetings  of  a  young  civilization  to  the 
older  one. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ernest  M.  Stires,  the' 
rector  of  St.  Thomas's,  said  the  argu- 
ment  against  sending  delegates  could  ■ 
best  be  met  by  the  statement  that  the  : 
Epi.scopal  Church  was  already  in  South 
America  and  had  mlssionart-  districts  - 

Bishops.  lie  declared  , 

that  he  did  not  regard  the  action  as  in  L 
any  way  hostile  to  the  Roman  Catho-  • 

American  countries  many  persons  who 
Catholics  and  X 

gone  there  on  account  of  the  areat  ma-. 
the  south' countries  to  i 

t^’taffJtude  of  t:.e  Roman  Catho- 
especially  friendly 

to  the  Episcopalians  he  deduced  from  *  -i 
the  fact  that  when  Cardinal  Gasouet 

'^as  here,  then  an  Abbott,  he 
preached  sermons  at  St.  Patrick's  Pn  !  ' 
thedral  In  which  he  .  rete^ed  to  Vul  '  ! 
Anglican  esid  Episcopal  churches 

having  been  founded  on  a  love  affair  ■?  O 
Henr,-  VIII.  Dr.  Stires  said  that  fhnr? 

lhef^‘^tatkS '^roe^At^h  foHtSg 
-Abbott  received  the  t 


On  the  whole,  Dr.  Stires  said  he 


\WE  CAN  foresee  the  consequbnces  neither  of  war  ' 


m 


nor  of  peace.  The  calmest  years  of  life  are 
filled  with  forces  that  work  out  results  which 
we  cannot  calculate  in  advance  and  which  often  startle 
us  with  the  more  vivid  surprise  just  because  they 
operated  in  silence  and  obscurity.  Not  less  and  per- 
haps  not  more  the  issues  of  war,  radically  altering  our 
normal  courses  of  action  and  trends  of  development, 
and  dislocating  our  judgments  and  previsions,  present 
us  with  new  situations  on  which  %ve  had  not  calculated 
and  to  which  we  have  to  make  a  wholly  new  adjust¬ 
ment  of  all  our  ideas  and  practises. 

It  would  be  easy  to  pick  out  any  war  in  history  and 
to  show  how  different  its  effects  were  from  all  human 
expectation.  No  one  thought  that  our  concern  for 
Cuba  and  our  consequent  war  with  Spain  would  give 
us  responsibility  for  part  of  Asia  and  make  us  school¬ 
masters  of  the  Philippines  to  prepare  them  for  free¬ 
dom.  And  even  when  it  became  apparent  that  such 
a  duty  was  to  fall  to  us  no  one  was  able  to  conceive 
what  the  effects  of  its  discharge  would  be  upon  our 
national  temper,  our  home  politics,  or  our  interna¬ 
tional  relations.  So  incompetent  are  w^e  to  forecast 
what  the  years  or  even  the  days  will  bring  forth  that  it 
is  unprofitable  to  speculate  as  to  what  the  political  and 
moral  consequences  of  the  present  war  will  be.  We 
do  not  know  what  will  be  the  terms  of  peace  in  Europe. 
We  do  not  know  what  changes  of  colonial  possessions 
or  of  colonial  policies  may  ensue.  We  do  not  know 
what  effects  the  struggle  may  have  upon  the  minds  of 
men  in  Europe  and  on  other  continents.  And  our 
only  wise  course  is  to  wait  and  pray. 


- 

That  this  of  the  Powers  may  on  a  vast  scale 


War  and  the  Welded  Nations 

Lut  yet  this  is  not  all.  There  is  a  work  of  clear 
thinking  and  fearless  acting  to  be  done  in  preparation 
for  a  j-ust  and  enduring  pe.ace.  And  in  the  interest  of 
the  work  of  propagating  throughout  the  world  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  love  and  righteousness  there  is  room  for  a  vveigh- 
ing  of  some  of  the  lessons  of  this  awful  struggle. 

We  have  learned  with  an  amazing  and  convincing 
suddenness  that  the  rvorld  is  a  unity.  This  is  the  fun¬ 
damental  axiom  of  the  missionary  enterprise.  It  holds 
that  all  mankind  are  one  family,  that  nations  and 
men  cannot  set  themselves  off  from  others  as  in  pos¬ 
session  of  peculiar  privilege  or  capable  of  isolation, 
that  the  truth  is  the  truth  for  all,  and  that  all  men  are 
members  one  of  another,  so  that  if  one  member  of 
the  great  body  suffers  all  the  members  suffer  with  it. 
The  non-missionary  or  anti-missionary  spirit  has  as¬ 
sumed  that  nations  could  go  off  alone  and  live  their 
life  in  negligence  of  other  peoples.  But  it  is  not  so. 
Within  a  week  the  effects  of  the  war  w'ere  felt  to  the 
farthest  corners  of  the  earth.  Transportation  between 
nations  was  disarranged  or  ceased  altogether,  mails 
stopped,  factories  closed  in  Santiago  and  Shanghai. 
Remote  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  villages  in  interior 
Africa  were  involved  in  the  conflict.  Missionary  ba¬ 
bies  in  the  West  Coast  jungles  dependent  upon  con¬ 
densed  milk  from  home  were  cut  off  from  their  supply. 
Tlie  delicate  mechanism  of  exchange  was  jarred.  In¬ 
ternational  activities  of  trade  and  philanthropy  were 
annihilated.  The  whole  world  felt  throughout  every 
fibre  and  tissue  the  shock  of  an  experience  which 
made  it  aware  as  never  before  of  the  truth  of  Paul’ s 
conception  of  humanity  as  an  organism  with  a  common 
life. 

The  world  can  never  again  be  as  it  rvas.  The  neu¬ 
tral  nations  are  saying,  “This  war  is  not  an  affair  of 
the  belligerent  peoples  alone.  It  is  an  affair  of  hu¬ 
manity.  All  humanity  is  suffering  from  it.  A  swift 
and  sure  peace  which  will  mean  enduring  justice  and 
established  and  immovable  righteousness  is  the  con¬ 
cern  of  all  the  world.”  Well,  if  it  be  so,  foreign  mis-' 
sions  may  speak  again  to  the  Church  in  the  hope  that 
tlieir  rejected  appeal  may  be  heard,  “All  nations, 
every  creature,  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  all  men," 
they  may  say,- — “these  were  the  thought  of  Christ, 
that  he  might  bring  them  all  into  one  in  him.”  A 
new  realization  of  the  truth  of  human  unity  may  be 
one  meaning  of  the  war  for  foreign  missions. 

But  some  will  say,  “Preposterous!  War  is  the 
utter  denial  of  unity,  not  its  affirmation.  The  war 
will  sow  discords  and  racial  hates  which  will  never  be 
outgrown.  Look  at  the  prejudices  and  distrusts  of 
th^p^sen^da^whicl^iav^produce^th^war^an^^ 


lead,  not  to  the  fatal  crippling  of  Christian  missions, 
but  to  a  new  sweep  of  the  gospel  over  the  earth,  is 
an  amazing  suggestion.  As  we  view  the  situation 
under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Speer,  one  of  the  world’s 
Christian  generals,  we  see  in  the  war  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  two  great  claims  of  foreign  missions  and  the 
overthrow  of  one  great  false  claim.  Beyond  all 
else  we  hear  such  a  call  to  Christian  men  and 
women  as  was  never  heard  with  such  intensity  by 
the  church  of  Christ  in  any  other  age.  What  shall 
our  answer  be,  we  who  read  this  article  ? 


which  are  themselves  the  lasting  products  of  past  wars. 
Men  are  hating  one  another  to-day  as  never  before  in 
history.  It  is  the  utter  breakdown  of  brotherhood  and 
unity.  The  benevolent  claim  of  foreign  missions  is  a 
delusion.”  This  is  the  apparently  obvious  fact,  and 
there  is  only  too  much  evidence  that  between  even 
conscientious  men  of  different  nationalities  the  rent 
that  has  opened  is  terrible.  And  all  international 
Christian  services  will  be  subjected  to  a  fearful  strain 
which  will  test  to  the  uttermost  the  forbearance,  fair- 
mindedness,  and  charitableness  of  Christian  men. 
But  the  test  will  be  met.  Nations  of  honest  common 
people  cannot  cherish  abiding  wrath  against  each 
other.  And  while  foreign  missions,  which  are  the 
great  Christian  internationalism,  will  be  put  under  a 
new  strain,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  strain  should 
not  be  endured. 

The  war  means  also  a  new  revelation  of  the  need  of 
the  work  which  Christ  alone  can  do  for  men  every¬ 
where.  There  have  been  many  who  savv  no  need  of 
Christ.  “  What  did  he  mean?”  exclaimed  one  of 
our  college  presidents  with  regard  to  the  declaration 
of  a  speaker  in  the  college  chapel.  “  He  said  that  a 
man  absolutely  needed  Jesus  Christ.  Nonsense. 


Many  a  man  gets  along  very  well  without  him.” 


Culture  and  civilization  were  supposed  to  suffice  for 
men  without  Clirist.  And  in  the  non-Christian  na¬ 
tions  man  was  held  to  be  able  to  get  along  very  well 
without  the  gospel.  But  men  are  not  so  sure  now. 
They  doubt  whether  man  is  much  more  than  the  brute 
which,  as  they  believe,  he  was  at  the  beginning.  “In 
fact,”  says  the  Allahabad  Pioneer,  which  has  always 
had  a  very  lofty  opinion  of  European  development, 
“we  must  give  up  the  idea  of  evolution  in  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  the  human  race.”  In  Europe,  or  America  or 
Asia,  we  see  now,  man  is  incapable  in  himself  of  real¬ 
izing  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth.  He  needs 
the  gospel. 

But,  once  again,  are  we  not  compelled  now  to  admit 
that  the  gospel  is  as  much  of  a  failure  as  man  ?  Did 
not  Europe  have  the  gospel  ?  Why  did  it  not  prevent 
this  strife  and  take  fear  from  men’s  hearts  and  make 
them  brothers  ?  If  it  did  not  do  this  for  Europe,  can 
it  do  it  for  Asia  ?  Is  Asia  not  better  off  with  religions 
under  which  no  such  awful  struggles  have  occurred  in 
our  day  ?  We  ask  these  questions,  men  say,  and  w'hat 
will  become  of  foreign  missions  when  the  non-Christian 
people  ask  such  questions  ? 


Answering'  the  Heathen’s  Protest 

At  home  such  questions  will  not  cut  the  nerve  of 
missionary  consecration  and  prayer,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  if  it  had  been  practised  Christianity  would 
have  prevented  strife  and  stripped  men’s  hearts  of 
fear  and  made  them  brothers.  The  most  interesting 
phenomenon  in  all  the  discussions  of  the  war  is  the 
way  in  which  men  of  all  types  of  opinion  have  recog¬ 
nized  that  only  religion  can  end  war.  Statesmanship 
and  diplomacy  and  science  and  trade  and  organization 
and  armaments  and  education  have  not  prevented  it. 
They  have  made  it  only  more  terrible.  Nothing  but 
the  grace  of  God  transforming  men  and  uniting  them 
in  unselfishness  and  love  can  ever  make  peace. 

And  not  only  have  we  a  new  revelation  of  the  need 
of  the  real  evangelization  of  men,  but  we  have  also  a 
new  revelation  of  the  worth  of  men  to  God.  When 
has  there  been  such  loyalty,  such  sacrifice,  such  devo¬ 
tion, — the  women  giving  up  their  husbands  and  sons, 
and  cultivating  the  fields  and  making  supplies  and 
nursing  the  wounded,  and  men  going  by  the  tens  of| 
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EPISCOPALIABS  BAR  i 
BELIGIOOS  CRDSADEi 

Mission  Board’s  Delegates  to 
the  Panama  Congress  Can 
Do  Nothing  but  Confer. 


thousands  to  their  death  ?  Not  on  y  is  man  seen  n 
all  the  nakedness  of  ns  utter  moral  need,  huihe^ 
seen  also  in  the  raw  glory  of  the  rum  of  his  God-like 
linenpe  "Let  us  make  man  m  our  own  likeness, 
said  God,  and  the  likeness  is  there  still  in  Asia  and 
Africa  as  well  as  Europe.  Foreign  missions  will  not 
be  told  so  often  now  that  "the  heathen  are  not  woitli 

^'‘Bufon  the  foreign  field  will  this  war  mean  the  end 

of  the  unique  claims  of  Christianity?  Will  ^  "on- 

Christian  people  say.  "Where  rn'.  iu  ‘ 

vour  argument  for  the  superiority  of  ClirislianiiA  . 
Look  at  the  Christian  nations  waging  such  a  war  as  «e 
'  have  never  known  in  Asia.  You  have  told  us  that 
Christianity  was  superior  to  our  religion,  and  you  have 
pointed  us  to  what  you  called  the  Christian  nations 
and  their  wonderful  Christian  civilization  as  toe  proot. 

Is  this  it  ?  If  Christianity  is  to  be  judged,  as  you  have 
asked  us  to  Judge  it,  by  the  civilization  it  has  pro¬ 
duced,  we  will  judge  it  so,  and  we  reject  it.  Whei- 
ever Christianity  has  been  propagated  by  the  arguments 
of  Christian  civilization  this  reply  of  the  non-Christian 
w'orld  will  cut  in.  We  rejoice  that  it  will.  There  has 
been  altogether  too  much  confused  thinking  and  teach- 
in'^  as  to  what  Christianity  is.  It  is  not  something 
political  or  social  or  philanthropic.  The  best  fruitage 
it  was  ever  able  to  bear  on  the  tree  of  humanity  was 
not  Christianity.  And  it  will  be  a  blessing  if  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  which  we  are  now  forced  to  make  diive  us 
back  to  the  New  Testament,  wdiich  knows  nothing 
whatever  about  Christianity,  which  never  uses  the 
word,  but  which  does  deal  with  the  life  of  God  in  the 
soul  of  man,  and  with  a  personal  discipleship  and  fel¬ 
lowship  which  was  the  message  and  purpose  of  Christ. 

The  legitimate  and  wholesome  retort  of  the  non- 
Christian  world  to  common  but  false  forms  of  mission¬ 
ary  apologetic  will  not,  however,  retard  the  progress 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  non-Christian  lands.  ■  It  will 
rather  insure  the  progress  of  the. faith  in  puier  char¬ 
acter.  For  the  people  of  the  non-Christian  world  are 
now  just  what  they  were.  Their  needs  are  just  what 
they  have  always  been,  and  just  what  men's  needs 
are  everywhere  \  and  only  Christ,  not  Chiistianity  or 
civilization,  can  meet  those  needs. 

Shall  We  Stop  Playinrf  With  God’s  Work? 

To  speak  of  but  one  other  aspect  of  the  war’s  signi¬ 
ficance  to  Christian  missions,  may  .we  not  hope  that 
it  will  recall  the  church  to  the  sacrificial  principle  of 
missions?  The  church  as  a  wdiole  has  never  done 
anything  sacrificial.  Individual  Christians  have  fol¬ 
lowed  Christ,  but  the  church,  as  Duff  said,  has  played 
with  missions.  An  average  of  a  few  dimes  a  year 
from  each  member  has  represented  the  measure  of  her 
missionary  giving  and  now  there  are  some  who  doubt 
whether  the  church  can  continue  to  do  even  this.  The 
financial  uncertainties,  the  increased  taxation,  the  high 
prices,  the  reduced  dividends,  all  make  it  impracticable, 
men  say,  to  keep  up  old  gifts  and  to  advance  to  larger 
things.  But  look  at  Europe.  Great  nations  have 
risen  to  the  height  of  an  unlimited  sacrificial  devotion. 
Is  the  church  to  show  less  loyalty  to  Christ  and  his 
honor?  And  what  warrant  have  we  in  a  time  of  dis¬ 
tress  for  making  Christ  and  his  causes  suffer  first? 
Our  fathers  did  not  do  this  in  the  infinitely  darker  days 
of  the  Civil  War.  They  rose  then  to  a  greater  fidelity. 
Some  of  our  foreign  missionary  organizations  were 
born  then.  Others  sent  out  during  the  war  the  great¬ 
est  companies  of  reinforcements  they  had  ever  sent. 
Missionary  incomes  in  some  cases  not  only  held  their 
own  but  increased.  The  war  which  now  shadows  the 
world  and  the  sacrifices  which  are  willingly  made  in  it 
should  shame  our  timidity  and  our  tame  trifling  with 
duty,  and  call  us  to  deal  with  life  as  a  reality  and  with 
the  work  of  Christ  in  the  world  as  worth  more  devotion 
than  national  honor  or  commercial  advantage  or  racial 
pride.  Every  soldier  dying  for  his  country  on  a  Eur¬ 
opean  battlefield,  every  home  giving  up  its  blood  and 
tears,  is  a  summons  and  a  reproach  to  us  men  and 
women  who  have  accepted  the  Christ  of  the  Cross  but 
not  the  Cross  of  Christ.  If  they  have  counted  their 
cause  above  their  lives  and  their  every  possession,  why 
not  we?  What  they  freely  yield  to  their  lords  of  war 
and  death  shall  not  Christians  give  with  joy  to  their 
Lord  of  Life  and  Peace  ? 

New  York  City. 


nor^^an^^S^^wn^he  peace 
Episcopal  communion  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Issue. 

There  was  long  discussion  as  to  how 
the  board  might  compromise  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Bishop  Rhinelander  of  Philadelphia 
proposed  that  the  matter  be  left  to  the 
missionary  Bishops  In  South  America. 
The  advice  of  Jullen  T.  Bavles  was  that 
the  delegates  might  he  appointed  under 
the  condition  that  they  were  not  to  do 
anything  but  confer  and  were  to  have 
no  power  to  'enter  into  an  alliance  with 
the  other  bodies. 

The  motion  to  rescind  was  finally 
put  with  the  understanding  that  the 
delegates  were  to  have  certain  Instruc-^, 
tlons  from  a  committee  to  refrain  from  JJt 
actual  co-operation  provided  any  were*'' 
appointed.  The  polling  of  the  vote, 
after  one  member  who  had  refused  to 
vote  had  changed  his  ballot  to  “  No. 
resulted  in  twenty-six  voting  against 
the  resolution  and  thirteen  for  it. 

As  soon  as  the  result  was  announced 
Bishop  Weller  rose  and  said  that  it  was  w 
with  great  sorrow  that  he  must  an-  t" 
nounce  that  he  could  no  longer  remain  b 
a  member  of  the  board.  His  associates' 
quickly  followed. 

The  board  will  have  another  meeting 
this  morning  to  finish  routine  business, 
and  meanwhile  pressure  is  being  brought 
to  bear  on  the  five  members  to  recon¬ 
sider  their  resignations. 

Dr.  Manning  said  last  evening  that  il 
this  was  Impossible.  || 


p: 


HIGH  CHURCH  WILL  FIGHT | 


Will  Appeal  to  the  General  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Church,  and  Bishops 
May  Also  Use  Pressure. 

- 


High  Church  will  keep  up  its  fight  on 
the  Prote.stant  Episcopal  Board  of  Mis¬ 
sion.?.  which  at  its  adjourned  meeting 
yesterday  at  the  Missions  House,  ilbl 
Fourth  Avenue,  officially  appointed 
delegates  to  attend  the  Panama  Congress 
on  Religions  Work  in  Latin  America. 

The  five  Bishops  and  clergymen  who 
had  resigned  the  day  before,  after  the 
hoard  refused  to  rescind  its  action  m 
arranging  for  representation  at  the 
congress,  consulted  with  the  eight  others 
who  had  opposed  the  action  but  had 
not  withdrawn. 

The  delegate.?  who  are  to  visit  Panama 
are  to  pay  their  own  expenses  and  are 
to  do  nothing  but  confer  with  others 
at  the  congress,  hut  the  opponents  of 
the  project  feel  strongly  that  even  tha* 
limited  participation  endangers  church 
unity  and  widens  the  gulf  between  Prot¬ 
estants  and  Catholics. 

They  still  insist  that  a  slight  has  been 
put  on  the  See  of  Rome,  whose  work  for 
four  centuries  in  So.tith  American  coun 
tries,  they  think,  should  be  consideied 
in  a  conciliatory  .spirit. 

Bishop  Weller,  who  left  last  e\enin» 
for  his  home  at  Pond  du  Lac. 
that  before  the  forces 
antism  gathered  at  the  Isthmus  In  k  eb- 
ruary  there  was  likely  to  !;«  a  specif 
meeting  of  the  House  of  Bishops.  Al¬ 
though  the  prelates  cannot  actually  foi- 
bid  the  delegates  to  go.  Bishop 
and  his  associates  believe  that  it  tne 
house  declares  its  disapproval  none  wiu 
attend  despite  their  appointments  from 
the  board. 

High  Church  Party  to  Appeal. 

Certain  it  Is  that  the  High  Church 
party  will  make  an  appeal  from  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  Missions  in  the 
Panama  mdtter  the  next  General  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Church,  which  will  be 
r  hence  in  i3t.  Louis.  Its  ad¬ 


herents  maintain'that  they  have  been 
overridden  ruthlessly,  and  not  onlj  do 

eU'et  one  more  to  their  liking. 

tholglit'entenained^^^  any^of 

they  V^ard^themselves  as 
Cl^h  ’’  an^^heir  opponents  m 

^V^sSd^lhat'^ding  with  fM 

.untism  at  Jhis  tune  vjs 

fortunate,  f®’  ‘’v-Jr-Hah  and  the  f  * 

incluifing  jjad  always  regard- 

ed 'Itself  as  an  intermediary  between  ■  v 

Catbolfc^^a^  tTndeT^and  us.” 
he  I^d.^-'^fo'^  we 

priesthood  and  nn  cpisco  bring- 

ireat  with  them  with  the  idea  ot 
ing  about  unity  and  neip  ^ 
ah  Chri.?tian  bodies  into  one  fold. 

“Tall-. 

i'nt'er'cl'h.';  y,r£ira'„  ,t 

S^corimfi,,.  ol  this  “"S™” 

I  Papal  Secretary  of  State  just  beior. 

!  outbreak  of  the  European  war. 

Planned  to  L'onsult  the  Pope. 

'  ^t  was  the  intention.”  said  the 
Bishop,  “  eventually  to  send  a  delegation 
of  Episcopal  Bishops  from  this  countn^ 

to  confer  with  the  Pope  on  this  matter,  j:..  ,i 
but  everything  was  stopped  by  the  war.  f-’ 

!  After  that  conflict  is  over,  I  think  the; 

1  hearts  of  men  will  be  more  disposed  to- 
I  ward  religion  and  something  can  be 
i  done.  I  do  not  expect  to  see  church 
I  unity  come  in  my  life,  but  I  believe  it 
t  will  some  day.” 

S  It  was  decided  by  the  thirteen  mem- 
!  bers  of  the  anti-Panama  contingent  that 
!  it  was  well  that  some  of  them  remained 
on  the  board,  so  that  when  an  appeal  • 

I  came  up  before  the  General  Convention 
f  they  might  be  in  a  stronger  position. 

The  resignations  of  the  five  members 
were  intended  as  an  eniphatlc  protest. 

The  Right  Rev.  G.  Mott  William.?, 

I  Bishop  of  Marquette,  although  he  had 
I  resigned,  appeared  as  usual  at  the 
j  meeting  and  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sions.  He  said  he  did  this  because  as  a 
il  Bishop  he  was  still  an  ex  officio  mem-  ; 
j  her  and  entitled  to  spe'ak,  although  he 
I  had  surrendered  his  right  to  vote.  He 
asked  that  the  resignations  of  Bishop  , 
l|  Weller.  Bishop  Harding,  Dr.  Manning,  -i 
j  Dean  Selden  P.  Delaney,  and  himself  be  , 

!  formally  accepted  in  accordance  with  i' 

;  their  action  of  the  day  before.  The  j' 

I  board,  however,  declined  to  take  any  f 
such  step,  and  several  of  the  lawyer  : 

1  members  declared  it  was  not  required. 

■While  the  anti-Panama  faction  was; 

I  foregathering  in  another  part  of  the , 

;  building  the  board  addressed  itself  to  i^ 

;  the  task  of  preparing  instructions  for 
I  the  deleg.ates  to  the  congress.  Copious 
I  extracts  from  the  bulletins  of  the  Execu- 
,  tlve  Committee  of  the  congress  were 
'  quoted.  Referring  to  Bulletin  2,  it  ap-  ; 
peared  that  the  congress  “  was  not  to 
be  a  gathering  for  legislation  on  eccle¬ 
siastical  questions  or  even  on  matters 
(  f  ini.ssionary  policy,  and  that  other 
faiths  wore  not  to  be  antagonized.” 

Deleg-nfes*  Powers  Restricted. 

On  the  motion  of  Bishop  Talbot  a  reso¬ 
lution,  amended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander  IMann  of  Boston,  was  passed  as  'jy.f; 

J- 

follows: 

Resolved.  That  our  delegates  go  for  con-  p_-.„ 
ference  only  and  with  no  purpose,  author- 
ity,  or  power  of  committing  this  board  to  SCfiji 
co-operation.  p 

To  act  under  such  conditions  the  fo^'i 
lowing  seven  men  were  chosen:  The® 
Right  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Lloyd,  President 
of  the  board:  tlie  Right  Rev.  Lucien  Lee. 
Kinsolving,  Bishop  of  Brazil;  the  Right | 


Aves,  Bishop  of  p 

J  C  ..\.  IL  U  . 

It  is  understood  that,  although  appoint¬ 
ed  as  a  delegate.  Bishop  Knight  is  not 
in  favor  of  the  congress.  Bishop  Aves 
iias  not  been  heard  from  for  several 
month.?,  owing  to  difficulty  of  commu¬ 
nication. 

The  Right  Rev.  Nathaniel  S.  Thomas, 
Bi.shop  of  Wyoming,  introduced  this  mo- 
morial,  which  was  adopted  unanimously: 


Sir 


iiii-S.' tA'..  .-J,.  c-  .  - 


their  will!'  -ness  to  enter  formally  into 
discussii 


n  resolution  to 
nernr  '^‘■'’  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Rm- 

a  Ai?h  *^P'‘many,  to  nse  hla  influence,  as 
y-Ith  thi''o’'w"  Champion  of  t'hristianit.v, 
aasual-inc-  T'urkev  with  a  view  to 

relig’ioua  perse- 

thel?  \r  Turks  upon 

ttielr  Armenian  subjects. 

t’l®  morning  session  was 
he«f  r.'‘Fi  ^  ''®-  'J’seussion  of  the 

n?nrt  of  .raising  .$l(Xi,000  as  a 

interclmnge"°of  ®?ews''  on  ^Mii^^lonarv 
o^the^blrd!  Pi-esident 


HIGH  CHORCH  FIGHTS 
PAH-PROTESTAHTISM 


Croup  of  Episcopalians  Holds 
Enterprise  Is  a  Discourtesy 
to  Roman  Catholics. 


OPPOSESENDINODELEGATES 


John  Barrett  Tells  Committee  It  Is 


a  Mistake  to  Criticise  Civil¬ 


ization  of  Latin  America. 


High  Church  adherents,  it  developed 
yesterday,  have  begun  a  determined 
fight  ag.ainst  that  cherished  project  of 
Pan-Protestantism,  the  evangelization 
of  Latin  America,  on  the  grounds  that 
such  an  enterprise  means  discourtesy 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  would 
bring  them  in  touch  with  Protestant 
aectarianism. 

Thw  are  preparing  to  demand  that 
the  Board  of  Alissions  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  which  meets  here 
next  month,  shall  reconsider  its  decision 
to  send  delegates  to  the  Congress  on 
Christian  Work,  which  next  February 
is  to  meet  at  Panama  to  plan  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  conversion  of  the  re¬ 
publics  of  the  Southern  Cross. 

Their  action  is  a  momentous  sign  of 
the  growth  and  influence  of  the  so-called 
Catholic  party  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
which  is  endeavoring  to  bring  about 
unity  among  all  relig-ous  bodies  which 
have  orders. 

It  was  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  High 
Church  Party  evidently  that  the  name 
of  the  proposed  Panama  gathering  was 
changed  from  the  Latin  America  Mis¬ 
sionary  Conference  to  the  present  title, 

.  and  in  every  direction  the  opponents  of 
the  convocation  have  been  active. 

The  meeting  which  is  to  he  held  on 
Oct.  26  at  the  Church  Missions  House  in 
this  city  is  being  anticipated  by  a 
rallying  of  both  parties.  The  work  of 
promoting  the  conference  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on  in  a  special  office  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Building,  at  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  sessions  of  committees  are  held  al¬ 
most  every  dav.  Much  literature  has 
been  mailed,  and  at  the  present  time  are 
/  being  circulated  proposed  plans  for  the 
,1.,  congress,  so  that  they  may  be  consid- 
'kered  long  in  advance  by  Protestant 
V  jjChurches  in  tropical  America.  The  wlmle 
conforms  closely 


to  the  idea 


-  ^project  -  -  >  ^ 

■,  |of  gaining  the  confideiice  of  ^  the  feouth 


.  jAmerican  nations  by  promoting  moral 
jyplues  and  national  and  personal  ideals. 
''fThe  congress  grew  out  of  a  suggestion 
,',-made  at  the  Edinburgh  Conference  as 
•ji'-far  back  as  1010,  and  it  has  been  only 
'itrecently  that  the  friends  of  the  cause 
iiilhave  been  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
t'lfcthere  Is  violent  opposition  on  the  part 
"  Of  the  High  Church  wing. 

'‘  I  It  was  stated  yesterday  by  one  of  the 
,",Low  Church  party  that  one  of  the  hest- 
'■jknown  of  the  opponents  in  this  city  is 
•"'^the  Rev.  Dr.  William  T.  Manning,  rector 
jof  Trinity  Parish,  who  is  now  on  his 
•'Vacation  in  Maine.  The  leader  of  the 
opposition,  however,  is  the  editor  of  The 
■feLlving  Church,  which  in  its  current  issue 
■53delivers  an  enfilading  fire  against  the 
whole  congress  idea. 

•I  "  Let  no  one  interrupt  to  say,”  says 
,3  The  Living  Church.  ”  that  the  represent- 
'.aatives  of  our  own  Board  of  Missions 
J  would  understand  that  they  had  no  au- 
sthority  to  commit  this  American  church 
,j3  to  such  a  policy.  We  do  not  assume  the 


a  discussii  of  these  policies,  the  re- 
.  vision  of  V,  lich  has  not  been  intrusted 
'jto  our  board,  is  an  insult  to  the  catholic 
,  sentiment  of  the  Church.  It  is  to  attain 
.such  objects  as  this  that  the  Panama 
t  I  congress  l.s  to  meet.  We  cannot  possibly 
approve  the  purposes  of  the  congress. 

;  i  “  When  we  come  to  the  spirit  in  which 
j  the  movement  is  carried  on  we  find  it 
.J,  pathetically  polemic.  Enough  has  been 
,1  said  about  the  preposterous  diplomacy 
.land  the  absurdly,  improper  remarks 
.1  about  South  America  without  ‘  true  re- 
‘Jliglon,’  contained  in  the  official  bulle- 
'  1  tin."’ 

'  '  A  blundering  document  the  editor  calls 
■vthis  bulletin,  and  wonders  wh.v  such  a 
publication,  which  makes  serious  charges 
against  the  whole  people  of  a  whole  con¬ 
tinent,  is  still  dispensed.  It  is  recalled 
that  when  a  committee  from  the  con¬ 
gress  called  upon  John  Barrett,  the  Dl- 
j  rector  General  of  the  Pan-American 
i  Union,  he  told  them  that  it  would  be  the 
greatest  misfortune,  for  the  conference 
to  occupy  a  bellige  <  it  attitude  and  go 
to  Panama  to  criticise  the  civilization  of 
Latin  America. 

“  Of  course,”  to  again  quote  the  Liv¬ 
ing  Church,  “  the  real  fact  is  that  Latin 
America  just  bristles  with  problems  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  has  been  singularly 
tactless  in  dealing  with  them. 

”  Wherefore  the  Living  Church  hopes- 
that  the  board  will  not  rush  into  this 
wildly  extravagant  plan  destined  to 
destroy  the  whole  missionary  work  of 
the  church  ”  or  else  ”  a  complete  re¬ 
versal  of  the  policy  of  the  church  and 
a  surrender  of  the  policy  which  the 
Anglican  churches  have  maintained  to¬ 
ward  Protestant  sectarianism  from  its 
rise  until  1915. 

”  If  one  penny  be  voted  from  the 
missionary  treasury  from  the  general 
funds  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  this  Congress  there  will  be 
thousands  of  churchmen  who  will  view 
It  a-s  a  plain,  sordid  misappropriation 
of  funds.” 

There  arc  several  prominent  Protes¬ 
tant  Episcopal  clergymen  on  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  proposed  Congress  at  the 
present  time,  including  the  head  of  the 
Board  of  Missions,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ar¬ 
thur  S.  Lloyd.  • 

•He  said  yesterday  that  he  did  not 
agree  with  the  idea  of  the  opposition 
that  the  activities  of  the  Protestant 
churches  in  a  general  campaign  should 
be  withdrawn  on  account  of  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  as  there  was  room  for  all  religious 
bodies  to  ■w'ork  in  South  America. 

Another  prominent  Episcopal  clergy¬ 
man  said  that  the  population  was  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  and  that  there  were 
many  immigrants  not  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  who  needed  the  ministrations  of 
a  Protestant  clergy. 

Some  Idea  of  the  appeal  which  tnc 
■work  has  for  Protestants  may  be  gath- 


William  T.  Manning^,  and  OthersTn  i 


Quitting  Church  Body. 


lered  from  glancing  over  the  names  of 
"the  standing  committee  for  co-operation 
(in  Latin  America.  Among  them  are 
'Robert  E.  Speer,  Chairman,  and  a  mem- 
iber  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church;  the  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
!f.  Oldham  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
isions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
'Church;  the  Rev.  L.  C.  Barnes  of  tlie 
(American  Baptist  Home  Mi.ssionary  So- 
iciety,  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Inman,  Executive 
j  Secretary  and  a  member  of  the  Chris- 
-tian  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions. 

;  The  Committee  on  Arrangements  for 
jthe  Panama  Congress  consists  of  the 
IRev.  Dr.  Oldman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Inman, 

I  the  Rev.  Dr.  L.  C.  Barnes,  Frank  L. 
Brown,  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  I.  Haven.  Harry 
Wade  Hicks.  Dr.  Charles  D.  Hurrey, 
Bishop  Lloyd.  John  R.  Mott,  Eben  E. 
lOlcott,  Delavaii  L.  Pierson,  the  Rev. 
'Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson,  and  Fennel  P. 
^Turner.  _  --  -  - 


EPISCOPALIANS  ELECT 
DELEGATES  TO  PANAMA 


ACT  ON  PROPOSAL  THAT  LED  TO 
r>  FIVE  RESIGNATIONS 


J 


I  Board  of  Mission^  to  Send  Seven  Rep¬ 
resentatives  to  Missionary  Meeting* 
for  the  Evangelization  *of  South 
American  Countries — ^Bishop  Wel¬ 
ler  Defends  Action  of  Himself,  Dr.  [ 


J  Seven  delegates  to  the  Panama 
,  gress  on  Christian  work  were  electee 
I  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Protestanl 
i  Episcopal  Church  to-day  at  its  meeting^' 
i  at  281  Fourth  Avenue.  It  was  over  the  p 


prospect  of  this  action  that  the  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board,  including  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  T.  Manning,  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  resigned  yesterday, 
creating  an  important  division  between 


the  high  and  low  church  elements.  None 
of  these  five  men  attended  the  meeting  I', 


to-day. 

The  seven  delegates  elected  were  Bish-  R 
op  Arthur  S.  Lloyd,  Bishop  Lucien)  L.  t 
Kinsolving,  of  Brazil;  Bishop  Albion^  W.  ^ 
Knight,  formerly  of  Cuba,  vice-chaijicel- 
lor  of  the  University  of  the  South,  at  f 
Sewanee,  Tenn.;  Bishop  Hiram  R.  Hulse, 
of  Cuba:  Bishop  C.  B.  Colmore.  of  Porto 
Rico;  Bishop  W.  Cable  Brown,  formerly 
in  Brazil,  now  bishop-coad.jutor  of  Vir¬ 


ginia,  and  Bishop  Henry  D.  Aves,  of  Mex¬ 


ico. 


!  A  committee  of  which  Bishop  Cleland 
Kinloch  Nelson,  of  Georgia,  was  chair¬ 
man,  brought  in  a  report  which  the  Board 
j  adopted,  explaining  the  conditions  under 
;  which  the  delegates  we  e  to  attend.  The 
j  report  was  in  part  as  follows; 

1  “In  sending  delegates  to  the  Panama 
'  Congress  the  Board  does  so  with  the 
j  understanding  that,  as  stated  in  tb«  of- 
;  fleial  bulletins  of  the  Congress:  * 

I  “It  is  to  be  ‘along  the  same  general  i 
I  lines  as  the  Edinburgh  meeting’,  tliat  is, 
j  the  world  missionary  conference  at  Endi-  ; 

1  burgh  in  1910. 

j  “It  ‘Is  not  to  be  a  gathering  tor  legis- 1. 
lation  on  ecclesiastical  questions,  or  even  - 
on  matters  of  Imssionary  policy.’  i 

ALL  COMMUNIONS  INVITED.  f 


“It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  Panama  | 
Congress  to  recognize  all  the  elements  f 
of  truth  and  goodness  in  any  form  of 
religious  faith.  Its  ‘approach  to  the  peo- 
1  pie  shall  be  neither  critical  nor  antog-  ' 
j  onlstlc,  but  inspired  by  the  teachings  and 
j  example  of  Christ  and  that  chanty  v'hich 
I  thinketh  no  evil  and  rejoiceth  ;iot  in  in- 
1  Iquity.  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth.’ 

!  “  ‘All  communions  or  organizations 

I  which  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  Divine 
Saviour  and  Lord,  and  the  Holy  Scrip- 
I  tures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  as 
i  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  and  whose 
purpose  is  to  make  the  will  of  Christ 
prevail  in  Latin  America,  are  cordially 
invited  to  participate  in  the  Panama  Con- 
I  gress,  and  will  be  heartily  welcomed.’  On 
motion  of  Bishop  Talbot,  amended  by  Dr. 
Mann,  it  was  resolved,  ‘That  our  dele¬ 
gates  go  for  conference  only  and  with  no 
I  purpose,  authority  or  power  of  commit- 
i  tig  this  Board  to  cooperation.’  ” 

!  The  Right  Rev.  Reginald  H.  Weller, 
Bishop  of  B’ond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  explained 
;  to-day  that  his  resi.gnation  and  that  of 
his  colleagues  was  meant  as  the  strong- 
I  est  protest  they  could  make  against  the 
action  of  the  board  in  sending  del- 


■.A.i 
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j  egates  to  the  Pan-Protestant  Con- 
gress.  He  also  said  that  other 
members  of  the  minority  party  of 
■ the  Board  felt  just  as  strongly  as  the  five 


rjl^o  resig-ned,  but  differed 
I  method  of  protesting  against  the  attitude 
I  of  the  majority. 

Another  one  of  the  resigning  mem- 
{ hers,  who  desired  to  have  his  name 
[withheld,  stated  that  he  personally 
(knew  o'^^ore  than  thirty  bishops  of  the 
]  Churchy  ,4^ho  felt  as  strongly  as  he  did. 
iThose  Jho  resigned  were  Bishop  Weller, 
I  Bishop  G.  Mott  Williams,  of  Marquette; 
iBishop  Harding,  of  Washington;  the  Rev. 
I  Dr.  Manning,  and  the  Rev.  Seldon  P. 
I  Delaney,  dean  of  All  Saints'  Cathedral, 
j  Milwaukee,  who  is  soon  to  come  to  New 
I  York,  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Vir- 
Igin.  They  remained  away  from  the  meet- 
ling  of  the  Board  at  281  Fourth  Avenue 
I  to -day. 

“The  Board  of  Missions,”  explained 
Bishop  Weller,  “is  elected  by  the  General 
I  Convention,  which  meets  every  three 
years,  and  this  Board  is  therefore  direct¬ 
ly  responsible  to  the  w'ishes  of  the  Con¬ 
vention.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  which  was  held  here  in  1913,  a 
resolution  was  introduced,  giving  the 


“For  centuries,”  Bishop  Weller  contin¬ 
ued,  “the  feeling  has  been  in  the  Angli¬ 
can  Community  that  the  only  hope  of  re¬ 
uniting  Christendom  lies  with  us.  'The 
Flpiscopal  Church  is  the  middle  influ¬ 
ence;  it  holds  the  middle  ground  which 
|j  is  understandable  by  both  extremes.  And 
we  therefore  hope  that,  some  day,  we 
can  bring  the  two  wings  together. 

'  “Dr.  Manning  and  I  are  members  of 
a  commission  for  the  World’s  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Faith  and  Order.  We  had  al¬ 
ready  started  to  feel  our  way  towards 


Correspondence 


Christians  not  Converts 


making  such  a  conference  pos.sible  whej 
we  were  interrupted  by  the  war  gut 


Board  of  Missions  the  right  to  take  part 
in  just  such  conferences  as  this  Pan- 
Protestant  Congress,  which  is  to  be  held 
in  Panama  in  February.  This  resolution 
failed  to  pass  the  House  of  Bishops,  one 
of  the  bi-cameral  branches  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  and  the  principle  contained  in 
the  resolution  was  therefore  not  approved 
by  the  Convention.  For  this  reason  yes¬ 
terday’s  vote  of  the  Board  of  Missions  to 
send  delegates  to  the  Pan -Protestant  Con¬ 
gress  was  directly  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  General  Convention  which 
refused  to  pass  the  resolution  referred  to. 
My  resignation  and  that  of  my  four  col¬ 
leagues  i  illowed  yesterday’s  action  of  the 
Board  as  the  strongest  protest  we  could 
make. 

“Other  members  of  the  Board  felt  just 
as  strongly  as  we  did,  but  differed  in 
the  matter  of  action  to  be  taken.  They 
decided  to  stay  on  the  Board  and  pre¬ 
sent  a  minority  protest.  Our  resignation 
means  only  that  we  have  lost  our  right 
to  vote  in  the  Board  of  Missions.  Every 
bishop  has  the  privilege  of  a  seat  and 
a  voice  in  the  meetings  of  the  -Board, 
and  this  privilege  we  therefore  still  re¬ 
tain.” 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  DELEGATES  DISCUSSED. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  none  of  the 
five  members  who  resigned  yesterday 
took  part  in  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
to-day,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  in¬ 
structions  to  be  given  the  delegates  to 
Pan-Protestant  Congress  was  the  centre 
of  a  lively  discussion.  Bishop  Weller 
was  asked  if  the  five  dignitaries  who 
resigned  from  the  Board  of  Missions  left 
the  church  by  so  doing.  To  this  he  re¬ 
plied  emphatically: 

On  the  contrary,  we  assert  that  we 
ai't  the  church,  that  those  members  who 
yesterday  voted  to  send  the  delegates 
misrepresented  the  policy  taken  by  the 
General  Convention  at  its  last  meeting  ” 
Participation  in  the  Pan-Protestant 
C  .ngress  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
evangelization  of  South  and  Latin  Amer- 

Storn'f^'lh''^  movement  in  the 

hi.storyof  the  Anglican  Church.”  said  Ri 

nr  ^^^®tianity  in  some  form.  He  ex 

■^nrtadp“ot“'' 


when  the  war  is  over,  I  think  that  the 
grounds  of  unity  will  be  stron/rgj.  than 
ever.  It  will  make  men  think  and  re¬ 
alize  what  a  power  a  united  C.  .-isten- 
dom  would  be  in  international  relations 
Hence  this  decision  to  take  part  in 
Congress  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
evangelizing  of  Roman  Catholic  coun¬ 
tries  comes  as  a  firebrand  into  the  ten- 
tative  negotiations  toward  closer  har¬ 
mony  between  the  various  branches  of 
1  Christianity.” 
ir 
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By  John  R.  Mott.  Nashville:  Cokesbury 
Press,  igji.  325  pp.  $2.50. 

In  this  book,  an  expansion  of  six  lectures 
given  on  the  Cole  Foundation  of  the  School  of 
Religion  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Dr.  Mott 
attempts  to  describe  the  situation  confronting 
present-day  missions,  in  the  light  of  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  Jerusalem  Conference. 

Every  page  in  the  book  gives  evidence  of 
Dr.  Mott’s  wide  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
the  total  missionary  situation  and  the  net  re¬ 
sult  is  almost  a  brief  encyclopedia  of  modern 
missions.  The  book  is  of  value  to  the  layman 
as  a  guidebook  to  the  missionary  movement. 
To  the  student  of  missions  its  chief  value  is  as 
a  point  of  departure  for  more  detailed,  critical  | 
study.  i 

While  many  of  Dr.  Mott’s  suggestions  are 
in  advance  of  current  missionary  practice,  the  i 
changes  contemplated  are  for  the  most  part  I 
changes  in  method  rather  than  any  reinter¬ 
pretation  of  the  missionary  purpose.  The  ur-  ; 
gent  need  of  present-day  missions  is  a  volume  i 
that  will  shatter  the  long-accepted  assump-  ' 
tions  and  self-comjjlacency  of  the  missionary  : 
body  and  compel  it  to  wrestle  with  reality. 
Progressive  missionary  practice  is  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  current  philosophy  of  missions. 
The  student  who  leads  in  the  reconstruction  of 
philosophy  will  be  rendering  the  cause  of  mis-  i 
sions  a  real  service.  | 

■  -  -  -  _  Clifford  Manshardt  [ 


Dear  Sir, 

It  seems  to  me  that  article  about 
tians  not  converts”  is  not  quite  correct. 

1.  It  is  only  God’s  Holy  Spirit  that  can  makejf^'  1 
a  convert  of  a  Christian. 

2.  No  apostle  was  instructed  to  refuse  to  bap-|y 
tize  a  person  who  expressed  a  belief  on  the  Lordj  /  j 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  even  sufferedpv; 
persecution  in  consequence  thereof. 

3.  St  Paul’s  instructions  were  to  refuse  to  com-Pv  I 
mence  with  those  Christians  who  led  openly  badL  , 
lives,  but  to  pray  for  them  and  by  a  consistent)  ■ 
Christian  life  to  win  them  back  to  Jesus.  The  ■ 
Master  said  I  am  come  not  for  the  righteous  but 

to  bring  sinners  to  repentance.  .  ; 

4.  The  Master  even  reproved  his  disciples 
when  they  complained  of  others ;  not  of  their 
society  who  worked  miracles  in  Christ’s  name. 

5.  The  popular  conception  of  the  world  is! 
invariably  to  be  rejected  by  the  follower  of  Jesus. 

6.  In  your  extract  of  Mr.  V.  P.  Madhava  Rao,f 
Dewan  of  Travancore,  he  says  (we  must  not  for-j 
get  the  largest  number  of  converts  come  from) 
South  India).  “  Gentlemen,  you  know  how  great 
is  my  admiration  for  the  English  civilization, 
which  means  ChristiaJt  civilization,  which  has 
done  so  much  for  India,  &c.” 

7.  It  seems  if  a  census  were  taken  in  America 


and  Europe  the  proportion  of  real  Christians 
would  be  not  any  larger  than  what  is  found  among 
the  converts  in  India. 


C.  H.  A.  Twidale. 


V-.V 
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^  '-■'■J  ? '  '.v: 


Prof.  Robert  Dick  Wilson,  D.  D.,  in  “The  Presbyterian” 


yO  /  ,  Prof.  Robert  Dick  Wilsc 

y  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Board  of  Forei 
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AM  very  sorry  to  near  that  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  is  in  danger  of  another  deficit,  and  that 
at  the  end  of  this  year  the  Board  may  be  a  million 
dollars  in  debt.  This  is  a  serious  state  of  affairs, 
and  seems  to  indicate  that  either  the  Board  or  the  mission¬ 
aries  have  failed  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  church. 
Having  just  returned  from  a  tour  of  Japan,  Korea  and 
China,  where  I  have  been  lecturing  for  five  months  to  the 
students  of  many  of  the  colleges,  seminaries  and  confer¬ 
ences,  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  most  of  our  own  miss¬ 
ionaries  whom  I  met  are  above  suspicion,  both  as  to  their 
life,  doctrine  and  efficiency.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  or¬ 
dained  missionaries  of  our  church  are  as  true  to  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Confession  and  as  loj^al  to  the  Word  of  God  as 
the  ministers  at  home.  No  nobler  body  of  propagators  and 
defenders  of  the  faith  can  be  found  anywhere  than  the 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  of  blameless  and  laborious 
life  who  are  representing  our  church  in  the  lands  I  have 
just  visited. 

Nevertheless,  while  believing  that  it  is  our  duty  to  give 
adequate  support  to  the  missionaries  already  on  the  field 
who  are  loyal  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  I  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  stating  my  conviction  that  the  Board,  and  es¬ 
pecially  some  of  our  secretaries,  have  erred  grievously  in 
some  of  their  policies  with  regard  to  the  work  entrusted 
to  them  by  the  church.  The  first  of  their  errors  is  the  en¬ 
tangling  alliances  made  with  bodies  of  missionaries  diff¬ 
ering  from  us  in  doctrine  and  policy.  There  is  no  better 
reason  that  I  have  heard  for  such  unions  on  the  foreign 
field  than  there  is  at  home.  If  a  man  believes  the  Bible  to 
be  the  Word  of  God,  how  can  he  teach  in  harmony  with  a 
man  who  does  not  so  believe?  If  some  professors  teach  the 
Apostles’  Creed  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  while 
others  deny  them,  how  can  they  teach  in  harmony  and 
what  must  be  the  effect  on  the  students?  These  Chinese 
students  (as  well  as  the  Japanese  and  Koreans)  are  just  as 
keen  at  discerning  inconsistencies  and  incongruities  in 
their  professors  and  teachers  as  our  American  students  are; 
and  what  would  the  students  of  Princeton  Seminary  think 
if  the  faculty  were  teaching  diverse  views  on  nearly  every 
great  question  of  theology?  What  would  they  have  a  right 
to  think?  Why,  that  we  were  sure  of  nothing,  or  the  big¬ 
gest  lot  of  cowards  and  hypocrites  they  ever  laid  eyes  on. 
Union  in  medical  or  social  work,  or  in  religious  work  with 
men  who  agree  with  our  views  of  the  Bible,  may  be  justifi¬ 
able;  but  when  attempts  are  made  to  combine  in  religious 
work  men  of  fundamentally  different  views,  these  attempts 
are  hound  to  be  disastrous  to  the  more  conservative  side. 
Why,  then,  should  our  Board  force,  or  even  allow,  our  miss¬ 
ionaries  in  China  to  unite  in  faculties,  some  of  whose  mem¬ 
bers  are  radically  different  from  us  in  their  beliefs  and 
teachings?  And  yet  this  is  what  our  Board  has  deliberately 
done,  with  the  result  that  there  are  but  a  very  few  union  in¬ 
stitutions  in  China  whose  faculties  would  subscribe  to  the 
essential  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  deliverances  of  our  Gen¬ 
eral  Assemblies  of  1910,  1916,  and  1923.  It  is  my  judg¬ 
ment  that  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  would  do  much  to 
relieve  the  suspicions  of  the  church  at  home  and  abroad. 


it 


if  they  would  themselves  take  the  initiative  and  resolve  to  |' 
withdraw  as  far  as  possible  from  the  vain  attempt  to  unite  |' 
in  harmonious  missionary  work  those  who  do  and  those  who 

do  not  believe  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  our  church.  f 

,  V 

The  second  error  of  our  Board  and  of  its  secretaries  has 
been  that  they  have  allowed  it  to  he  inferred  that  they  are  i, 
opposed  to  the  missionaries  joining  the  Bible  Union.  The  (' 
purpose  of  this  organization  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
statement: 

“Being-  convinced  that  the  state  of  both  the  Christian  and  f 
non-Christian  world  demands  unity  of  purpose  and  steadfast-  ; 
ness  of  effort  in  preaching  and  teaching  the  fundamental  and  - 
saving  truths  revealed  in  the  Bible,  especially  those  'now  being 
assailed,  such  as  the  deity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  > ' 
Christ,  his  virgin  birth,  his  atoning  sacrifice  for  sin  and  his 
bodily  resurrection  from  the  dead;  the  miracles  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament;  the  personality  and  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  the  new  birth  of  the  individual,  and  the  necessity  of  this  '■■■ 
as  an  essential  prerequisite  to  Christian  social  service. 

“We  re-affirm  our  faith  in  the  whole  Bible  as  the  inspired  ' 
Word  of  God  and  the  ultimate  source  of  authority  for  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  and  practice,  and  unitedly  signify  our  purpose  to  v 
‘contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  unto, 
the  saints.’  ’’ 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  statement  is  almost  exactly  the  . 
same  as  the  “essential  doctrines”  of  the  Presbyterian  ? 
Church  as  set  forth  in  the  deliverances  of  the  General  As-:' 
semblies  of  1910,  1916,  and  1923.  And  yet  it  is  the  im-:, 
pression  in  China  that  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and; 
the  secretaries  of  the  Board  are  not  in  favor  of  this  Union 
They  willingly  and  repeatedly  advise  the  missionaries  to 
unite  with  all  kinds  of  men  who  deny  one  or  more  of  our  . 
essentials;  but  they  let  it  be  supposed  that  they  are  against 
uniting  in  a  union  whose  purpose  is  “to  preach  and  teach ' 
the  fundamental  and  saving  truth  revealed  in  the  Bible”  . 
and  “to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith.” 

i 

Now,  I  feel  sure  that  the  official  action  of  the  Board  was  j 
in  favor  of  the  Bible  Union;  but  I  am  also  sure  that  the  im-  ; 
pression  in  China  is  that  our  Board,  and  especially  some  of  t 
our  secretaries,  are  against  it,  and  the  way  for  our  Board  to  ; 
remove  the  impression  is  to  publish  in  full  the  letter  which  ' 
was  sent  to  answer  this  letter  of  the  Bible  Union  of  Decern-  *■ 
her,  1921.  If  this  answer  be  favorable  to  the  Bible  Union,  v 
then  the  Board  and  the  secretaries  would  do  well  to  see 
to  it  that  the  erroneous  impression  among  our  foreign  miss¬ 
ionaries  is  removed.  For  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  , 
missionaries  have  the  impression  that  the  Board  frowns  on  ( 
the  Bible  Union,  and  that  their  representatives  advise  ' 
against  joining  it.  It  is  due  to  the  missionaries,  it  is  due 
to  the  church  at  home,  that  the  Board  clearly  define  its  ^ 
position  on  this  matter,  and  state  this  position  publicly;  . 
and  also,  that  the  Board  see  to  it  that  its  secretaries  be  not  [ 
allowed  to  give  the  impression  that  they  favor  union  with  ; 
those  holding  all  kinds  of  modernist  doctrines,  at  the  same  i 
time  allowing  the  impression  to  get  abroad  that  they  are 
against  the  one  great  Union  of  China  which  is  founded  upon 
the  basis  of  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints,  ji-: 
The  Board  would  rehabilitate  itself  in  the  mind  of  tfi  |v;, 
church  and  remove  the  impression  of  its  laxity  in  carryin^^^, 
out  the  deliverances  of  the  General  Assembly,  if  its  mem-  ^ 
bers  would  themselves  subscribe  to  the  “essential  doc  fe 
trines”  and  require  all  of  its  secretaries  to  do  the  same.  It 
would  be  well  also  to  advise  at  least  all  its  missionaries  and  | 
teachers  on  the  foreign  field  to  subscribe  to  them.  Lastly, 
it  should  require  all  new  missionaries  and  teachers,  women 
and  men,  to  subscribe  to  them  before  receiving  a  com- 
mission. 


lot 


larity,  But 


th^nthe^rdigtaus  world  in 

recent  times  has  been  the  change  of  attitude  which  has  come 

both  inside  of  the  Church  and  outside  of  the  Church  towards 
foreign  missions  and  the  challpge  of  the  Orient  Only  a  few 
y^ars  ago  foreign  missions  was  looked  upon  almost  entirely  as  a 
rroiect  and  responsibility  of  evangelisation.  Its  great  slogan  was. 
eZ  Evangelisation  of  the  World  in  This  Generation.”  Inside 
and  outside  of  the  Church  foreign  mission  work  was  thought  ot  as 
an  effort  to  reach  the  unevangelized  portions  of  the  world  and 
convert  as  many  as  possible  of  the  heathen  to  Christianity.  This 
idea  of  foreign  missions  was  shaped  in  no  little  part  by  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Orient  which  was  then  uppermost  in  the  common  mind. 
We  thought  of  Japan  and  China  and  India  as  being  objects  of 
charity,  and  foreign  mission  money  was  usually  given  with  more 
or  less  ’of  the  attitude  and  feeling  of  handing  out  doles.  We  were 
then  looking  upon  those  oriental  countries  more  or  less  as  wards 
to  be  pitied  and  to  be  helped  because  they  were  helpless.  And 
just  so  long  as  those  nations  were  viewed  in  that  light,  foreign 
missions  was  but  little  more  challenging  than  common  charity. 

But  a  mighty  change  is  taking  place  in  the  American  concept 
of  the  Far  East — taking  place  because  mighty  and  tremendous 
changes  have  taken  place  and  are  taking  place  in  the  Far  East 
itself.  Instead  of  being  helpless  wards  to  be  pitied,  Japan  and 
China  and  India  are  rapidly  rising  to  the  status  of  great  and 
mighty  nations.  Instead  of  being  objects  for  doles  to  be  measured 
out  in  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  charity,  they  are  year  by  year 
rising  to  the  dignity  and  strength  of  self-dependent  peoples  who 
spurn  charity  and  resent  overlordship.  They  are  becoming  con¬ 
scious  of  their  own  great  resources  and  latent  possibilities  and  are 
demanding  a  new  recognition  in  the  world — and  demanding  it  with 
that  consciousness  of  power  which  sooner  or  later  will  take  it  if  it 
is  not  given  to  them. 

Now  all  of  this  means  a  complete  reversal  of  our  former  feeling 
towards  foreign  missions.  Instead  of  being  a  dole  to  be  given  out 
to  the  helpless,  instead  of  being  a  charity  to  be  meted  out  to  the 
weak,  we  must  think  of  it  rather  as  the  effort  to  release  the  mighty 
dynamic  and  corrective  forces  of  the  Christian  gospel  into  whole 
civilizations  that  are  potent  to  wreck  the  world  if  they  are  not 
spiritualized  and  Christianized  as  only  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
can  do.  Viewed  in  this  manner,  foreign  missions  is  lifted  onto  a 
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new  plane  and  converted  into  a  new  and  mighty  challenge  to  t 
churches  of  America  to  do  their  utmost.  Poverty,  ma  ena 
spiritual,  still  hangs  over  those  oriental  countries  like  an  oppres¬ 
sive  curse;  ignorance  and  superstition  still  blight  them,  sm,  sic  en 
ing  and  immeasureable,  still  infests  their  life  everyw  ^ 

underneath  it  all  and  through  it  all  are  the  sinews  of  invanmb  e 
strength  and  possibilities.  New  civilizations  there  are  n  ing 
birth.  And  we  should  no  longer  think  of  foreign  mission  work  as 
the  handing  out  of  doles  to  the  poor  and  the  wretched;  but  ra  er 
as  the  sending  of  the  most  virile  and  invaluable  elements  o 
own  Christian  gospel  and  our  own  Christian  civilization  to  e  p 
serve  and  direct  those  rapidly  forming  forces  which  will  ^ave  so 
much  to  do  with  shaping  the  very  destiny  of  humanity  withm  e 
next  few  years.  Those  who  are  best  informed  about  affairs  in 
the  Orient  tell  us  how  urgent  is  the  need  and  how  quickly  Christian 
missions  must  be  manned  and  equipped  sufficiently  for  this  grea 
task;  and  that  unless  it  is,  the  final  results  may  be  as  disastrous 
for  America  as  it  is  for  the  Far  East.  Viewed  thus,  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  becomes  one  of  our  most  majestic  and  thrilling  enterprises 
one  that  calls  for  the  giving  of  life  and  money  on  a  large  scale  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  momentous  outcome  that  is  at  stake.  ^  ^  _ 

Earnestly  The  Herald  is  hoping  that  our  pastors  and  mission 
leaders  may  lift  our  churches  to  this  larger  and  more^  thrilling  i 
conception  of  the  foreign  mission  enterprise— a  conception  Which  h, 
will  compel  from  them,  not  a  dole  for  charity,  but  an  outpouring 
of  their  money  for  this  magnificent  work  which  must  be  done  and 
done  quickly  for  Christ  and  his  world.  The  need  in  the  work  of  our 
own  denomination  in  the  foreign  mission  field  is  so  acute  and  the 
emergency  so  grave  that  nothing  but  unprecedented  praying  and 
giving  on  the  part  of  our  churches  will  be  sufficient  to  sustain  our 
part  of  the  work  in  Japan  and  Porto  Rico  as  our  Lord  and  Christ 
must  really  be  expecting  us  to  do.  Our  churches  can  never  meet 
this  need  by  making  foreign  missions  a  side  issue  a  little  bit  of 
charity  to  be  made  up  by  “chipping  in”  dimes  and  quarters.  For-  ^ 
eign  missions  must  come  to  be  a  real  and  mighty  challenge,  a  chal-l  - 
lenge  of  such  tremendous  consequence  that  we  will  look  upon  it|  , 
and  feel  towards  it  as  a  matter  of  major  part  in  the  planning  and 
giving  of  our  own  selves  and  of  our  churches.  Nothing  less  will 
make  our  March  offering  for  foreign  missions  what  it  should  be 
— and  what  Christ  expects  it  to  be. 


■I 


THE  POSITION  OF  GERMAN  MIS¬ 
SIONS  AT  THE  OUTBREAK  OF 
THE  WAR 


In  October  1919  an  article  was  published  in  the  International  Review 
of  Missions  dealing  with  German  missions  before  the  war.  The  statistics 
given  in  that  article  were  based  on  the  sources  of  information  available 
at  the  office  of  the  Review,  which  were  incomplete.  There  is  now  avail¬ 
able  the  official  report  on  the  position  of  German  missions  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  submitted  by  the  German  missionary  societies  to  the 
Foreign  Office  in  Berlin,  and  it  seems  desirable  to  print  for  reference 
this  authoritative  statement. 


Japan 


Stations. 

Missionaries. 

Baptized 

Christians. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Men. 

Wives. 

Single 

Women. 

General  Evangelical 
Protestant  Missionary 
Union 

2 

2 

2 

— 

333 

8 

400 

China  and  Hongkong 


Basel  Mission  ^ 

Rhenish  Mission  (Barmen) 
Berlin  Missionary  Society 
Berlin  Women’s  Union 
for  China  (Orphanage 
in  Hongkong) 
Hildesheim  Mission  to 
the  Blind 

Liebenzell  Mission  . 
China  Alliance  Mission 
(Barmen) 

The  Kiel  Mission  to  China 
St  Chrischona  Mission  ^  . 
vVomen’s  Missionary 
Union  (co-operating 
with  China  Inland 
Mission) 

Frievenshort  Deaconesses 
General  Evangelical  Pro¬ 
testant  Missionary 
Union . 


Stations. 

Missionaries. 

Baptized 

Christians. 

Schools. 

Men. 

Wives. 

Single 

Women. 

18 

42 

33 

3 

11,056 

lOI 

7 

18 

14 

4 

2,509 

24 

15 

29 

25 

7 

9,408 

96 

I 

1 

I 

4 

130 

I 

2 

— 

— 

7 

140 

3 

12 

23 

19 

20 

523 

8 

10 

16 

14 

8 

1,369 

19 

2 

I 

I 

2 

183 

19 

3 

3 

2 

6 

146 

3 

1 

I 

— 

— 

4 

4 

— 

— 

2 

3 

3 

3 

— 

4 

Scholars. 


4,829 

1,021 

2,328 


83 

80 

216 

715 

180 

46 


300 


\  ^^se  are  Swiss  societies  with  German  connexions  and  are  generally  included  in  the , 
statistics  of  German  missionary  societies. 


India 


Missionaries. 

! 

Stations. 

Baptized 

Christians. 

Schools. 

Scholars. ; 

{ 

Men. 

Wives. 

Single 

Women. 

Leipzig  Mission 

Basel  Mission  . 
Hermannsburg  Mission  . 
Schleswig-Holstein  (Brek- 
lum)  Mission 

Gossner  Mission 

Moravians 

33 

26 

10 

1 1 

30 

4 

25 

89 

12 

23 

51 

10 

18 

53 

10 

20 

47 

10 

9 

15 

3 

7 

9 

I 

19,408 

19,762 

3,ii6 

14,192 

88,884 

162 

260 

21 1 

138 

64 

344 

6 

t 

10,887  i 
21,071  ! 
2,862  j 

1,994 

10,172  j 

173  t 
1 

A 

British  Borneo  | 


Stations. 

Missionaries. 

Baptized 

Christians. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Men. 

Wives. 

Single 

Women. 

Basel  Mission . 

2 

2 

2 

— 

1,129 

II 

322 

Dutch  East  Indies 


Stations. 

Missionaries. 

Baptized 

Christians. 

Schools. 

■  - 

! 

Scholars. 

Men. 

Wives. 

Single 

Women. 

Rhenish  Mission 
Neukirchen  Mission 

67 

12 

102 

15 

93 

12 

16 

9 

180,833 

1,766 

697 

42 

45,146 

1,825 

Australia 


Missionaries. 

Stations. 

Baptized 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Men. 

Wives. 

Single 

Women. 

Christians. 

Moravians 

3 

3 

3 

I 

1 16 

3 

229 

Neuendettelsau  Mission  . 

2 

I 

1 

80 

I 

25 

tv.  > 

Iw^i'i^  li  iiSv^  ^ 


New  Guinea 


Stations. 

Missionaries. 

Baptized 

Christians. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Men.  Wives. 

Single 

Women. 

Neuendettelsau  Mission  . 
Rhenish  Mission 

19 

5 

36  21 

14  10 

2 

3,978 

96 

41 

15 

1,523 

578 

Caroline  and  Admiralty  Islands 


Stations. 

Missionaries. 

Baptized 

Christians. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Men. 

Wives. 

Single 

Women. 

Liebenzell  Mission  . 

8 

9 

7 

5 

3,098 

34 

s  1.905 

South 

Africa 

AND 

Mandated  Territory 

Missionaries. 

Stations. 

Baptized 

Christians. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Men. 

Wives. 

Single 

Women. 

Moravians 

24 

33 

31 

I 

21,955 

70 

5,567 

Berlin  Mission 

58 

74 

68 

17 

60,131 

248 

10,528 

Hermannsburg  Mission  . 

49 

49 

42 

— 

74,097 

98 

7,205 

Hanover  Free  Church 

Mission 

10 

12 

10 

- - 

6,495 

21 

1,017 

Rhenish  Mission 

1 1 

13 

12 

I 

21,394 

18 

2,624 

do.  do.  (mandated 

territory) 

31 

32 

10 

23,375 

47 

2,381 

Tanganyika  Territory 


Stations. 

Missionaries. 

Baptized 

Christians. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Men. 

Single 

Women. 

Bielefeld  Mission 

14 

18 

5 

2,168 

63 

3,620 

Berlin  Mission 

20 

31 

8 

3,927 

257 

13,119 

Moravians 

15 

27 

I 

1,781 

128 

6,786 

Leipzig  Mission 

14 

24 

5 

2,729 

87 

8,270 

Adventists 

15 

19 

2II 

43 

4,380 

Neukirchen  Mission 
Schleswig-Holstein  (Brek- 

3 

7 

“ 

— 

lum)  Mission 

3 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kenya  Colony 
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Stations. 

Missionaries. 

Baptized 

Christians. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Men. 

Wives. 

Single 

Women. 

Neukirchen  Mission 
Leipzig  Mission 

4 

6 

4 

I 

469 

13 

623 

Gold  Coas 

T 

Basel  Mission . 

Bremen  Mission 

72 

22 

4 

20,558 

128 

7,819 

- - - — - 

3 

I 

2 

3,561 

30 

2,061 

Togo 


Stations. 

Missionaries. 

Baptized 

Christians. 

Schools. 

Men. 

Single 

Women. 

■  .•  •-  .r  1  ' 

Scholars. 


Bremen  Mission 

Basel  Mission . 

7 

I 

17 

3 

2 

7,780 

157 

5,250 

Cameroons 

Basel  Mission  . 

Baptist  Mission 

Gossner  Mission 

i6 

6 

I 

53 

13 

2 

10 

6 

15,112 

3.124 

384 

57 

22,818 

3,563 

Palestine 

The  following  societies  were  working  in  Palestine  but  statistics  are  not 


jgiven  in  the  German  report  : 

Moravians 
Syrian  Orphanage 
German  Mission  to  the  East 
Evangelical  Karmel  Union 
Christian  Mission  to  the  Blind  in  the  East 
Jerusalem  Union 
The  Kaiserswerth  Deaconesses 

The  German  Help  Association  for  Christian  Philanthropy  in  the 
Orient, 


THE  POSITION  OF  GERMAN  MISSIONS 

JULY  1921 


The  following  notes  are  a  bare  statement  of  the  main  facts  relating  to 
German  missions.  Even  this  slender  outline  shows  how  inadequate  in 
most  instances  is  the  provision  which  it  has  been  possible  to  make. 
Behind  this  meagre  record  of  fact  lie  the  spiritual  loss  of  communities 
deprived  of  their  spiritual  teachers  and  guides  and  the  painful  experience 
of  hundreds  of  German  missionaries  cut  off  from  the  work  to  which  they 
had  devoted  their  lives. 


Japan 


In  Japan  the  small  work  of  the  General  Evangelical  Protestant  Mis¬ 
sionary  Union  has  been  allowed  to  continue  both  during  and  since  the 
war. 


{■''r.y. 


China 


The  German  missionaries  in  China  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
China  and  to  carry  on  their  work  under  certain  restrictions  (cf.  The  Mis¬ 
sionary  Situation  after  the  War,  p.  16). 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Reference  and  Counsel,  submitted 
to  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America  in  January  1921, 
notes  contributions  amounting  to  $21,000  from  the  National  Lutheran 
Council  to  the  German  missions  in  China  and  $7000  from  the  Foreign 
Mission  Board  of  the  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  National  Lutheran  Council  undertook  to  pay  monthly  for 
one  year  $4000  to  the  Berlin  Society  in  Canton. 

The  Schleswig-Holstein  Mission,  deprived  of  its  other  fields,  has  taken 
over  the  work  of  the  Kiel  Mission  in  China. 


Hongkong 


The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  undertaken  the  supervision  of  the 
Chinese  churches  connected  with  the  Basel  Mission  and  the  oversight  of 
the  children  in  the  Foundling  Home,  The  London  Missionary  Society 
is  supervising  the  churches  connected  with  the  Rhenish  Mission.  The 
Hildesheim  Home  for  the  Blind  has  been  closed. 

A  Board  of  Trustees  has  been  appointed  by  the  Government  to  hold 
the  mission  property,  but  no  information  has  been  received  that  the 
Board  has  been  formally  constituted  or  has  taken  action. 


India 


The  Government  of  India  has  decided  that  no  Germans  shall  be 
permitted  to  enter  India  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  conclusion  of 
the  Avar. 

The  National  Missionary  Council  at  its  meeting  in  November  1920 
expressed  the  earnest  hope  that  the  time  for  the  modification  of  the 
restrictions  placed  on  German  missions  may  soon  come,  but  did  not 
consider  that  any  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  pressing  at  present 
^  the.redHeia2IL2L Jjie  U  limit  imposed  by  His  Majesty^s_Governn^t 
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Sweden  Mission,  ^^  -u-iitv  for  the  administration  of  the  work. 

S 'i/l-ma«»6w|  Mission  has  been  under  the  care  of  the  Ohio 

Synod,  one  mf an  autonomous  Lutheran  Church 
^  In  the  field  of  ‘ho  ,,oard  appointed  by  the  Bihar  and 

has  been  formed  with  jIJnds  have  been  coi}tributed 

Orissa  Representative  in  America  and  a  Lutheran  missionary 

by  the  National  Liithe  C  secretary  to  the  advisory 

has  been  set  apart  to  gi  v 


hoard.  „  ,  Mission  in  the  Malabar  area  has  been  taken 

The  work  of  the  TTnited  Church  with  financial  assistance  from 

over  by  the  Jish  boards  related  to  that  Church.  The  work  in  the 

the  American  and  Brit  ^  ^  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary 

Nilgiris  has  been  ,tVs  eome  under  the  eare  of  the  Madras 

Society.  The  the  South  Mahratta  area  is  being  carried  on 

^ThfllanaSe' Evangelical  Mission  under  the  direetion  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  National  Missionary  Counci . 


Dutch  East  Indies 

,  TV  4-  u  TTocf  Indies  the  German  missions  have  continued  their 
^  ^  ^  t^e^e  h^e  been  in  recent  years  remarkable  revival  movements, 

parti^Xrly  in  the  island  f  ^ias  bhnancml  harienr^he 

.“"Irlc,  the  Mission  depositing 

one-third  of  its  home  income  as  security. 


New  Guinea 

£5SI=slsseip. 

Stheran  s“od™  and  other  States  in  America,  is  rendering  such 

assistance  as  lies  in  its  power. 


Caroline  Islands 


The  missionaries  of  the  Liebenzell  Mission,  with  the  exception  of  one 
Swiss,  have  been  removed  from  the  Islands. 


South  Africa 

The  German  missionaries  have  been  allowed  to  remain  at  work  m  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  and  in  the  mandated  territory  hus  come 

under  the  administrative  control  of  the  Union.  The  property  of  the 
missions  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees. 


Tanganyika  Territory 


The  National  Lutheran  Council  of  America  has  obtained  permission  | 
to  send  a  commission  to  East  Africa  to  study  the  condition  of  the  work, 
of  the  Leipzig  Mission  with  a  view  to  taking  it  over.  Two  members  o  j 
the  commission  are  at  present  in  Tanganyika  Territory.  ...  .  ! 

No  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  the  work  of  the  Bielefeld  Mission. , 
The  work  of  the  Moravian  Mission  in  the  New  Langenburg  Irovmccj 
being  looked  after  by  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  ihel 


IS 


Moravian  Church  in  Great  Britain  has  obtained  permission  to  send  ou 
two  or  three  missionaries  of  Danish  nationality  for  the  work  m  the  i  a  bora 

neighbourhood.  „ 

No  provision  has  been  made  for  the  work  of  the  Berlin  Mission  in  the 
Dar-es-Salem  district.  The  field  of  the  Berlin  Society  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  territory  has  been  divided  between  the  Church  of  Scotland,  j 
the  United  Free  Church  and  the  Universities’  Mission.  This  arrangement  ^ 
has  not  commended  itself  to  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society. 

Nothing  has  been  done  thus  far  for  the  small  work  of  tfe  Schleswig- 
Holstein  and  Neukirchen  Missions,  part  of  which  falls  within  Belgian 
territory. 

The  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  has  been 
given  to  the  formation  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  in  London  to  hold  the 
property  of  German  Protestant  missions  in  Tanganyika  Territory.  The 
Board  cannot  be  legally  constituted,  however,  until  the  mandate  for  the 
Territory  has  been  definitely  assigned  to  Great  Britain  and  the  necessary 
legislation  passed. 
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Kenya  Colony 


The  work  of  the  Lcijjzig  Mission  has,  with  the  goodwill  of  that  Soeiety, 
been  transferred  to  the  Alrica  Inland  Mission,  and  the  Neukirchen  Mission 
has  approved  of  the  United  Methodist  Chnreh  taking  over  the  eare  of  its 
former  work. 

Proposals  have  been  made  to  the  Government  that  in  each  instanee 
the  projicrty  should  be  transferred  to  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by 
the  mission  which  has  assumed  responsibility  for  the  work. 


Gold  Coast  and  Togo 


The  work  of  the  Basel  Mission  in  the  Gold  Coast  is  being  carried  on 
by  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  A  board  of  trustees  has  been 
constituted  to  hold  the  property. 

No  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  the  work  at  the  two  stations  of 
the  Bremen  Mission  in  the  Gold  Coast  and  the  four  stations  of  the  same 
Mission  in  that  part  of  Togo  which  has  been  assigned  under  mandate  to 
Great  Britain. 

No  provision  has  been  made  for  the  four  stations  of  the  Bremen 
Mission  which  fall  within  the  French  part  of  Togo.  Correspondence  has 
taken  place  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  which  is  the 
only  missionary  organization  at  present  working  in  this  field. 


Cameroons 

The  work  of  the  Basel  and  German  Baptist  Missions  in  the  part  of  the 


Cameroons  assigned  to  France  is  being  cared  for  by  the  Paris  Evangelical 
Missionary  Society. 

Nothing  has  thus  far  been  done  for  the  stations  of  the  Basel  and 
Baptist  Missions  in  the  British  part  of  the  Cameroons,  but  a  deputation, 
from  the  English  Baptist  Missionary  Society  has  now  been  sent  out  to 
study  conditions  and  report  to  the  home  board. 


Palestine 


The  bar  against  the  return  of  German  missionaries  to  Palestine  has 
been  removed. 

The  Director  of  the  Syrian  Orphanage  has  been  informed  that  the 
work  of  the  Orphanage  may  be  resumed  if  a  guarantee  can  be  given  that 
it  will  be  efficiently  carried  on. 

The  buildings  of  the  Talitha  Cumi  School  belonging  to  the  Kaisers- 
werth  Deaconesses  have  been  granted  for  the  use  of  the  British  school 
under  Miss  Warburton  for  a  period  of  three  years.  It  is  uhderstood  that 
after  that  period  it  will  be  open  to  the  German  missionaries  to  return. 

A  number  of  questions  relating  to  German  Mission  property  in  Palestine 
are  still  under  discussion. 


J.  H.  Oldham 


Our  Rotary  System  of  Board  Mem 


(3Lniv^v-U>  ,, 

The  current  number  of  “The  King’s  Business  contains 
interesting  article  by  Dr.  Mark  A.  Matthews,  en- 

tUled  “Light  On  the  Law  Governing  the  General  As- 
titlea  s  rtnirrh  ”  The  message  is  ad- 

sembly  of  the 


By  Charles  R.  Erdman,  President  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

terms  of  a  number  of  members 


•ersj 


iP 

expire  each  year, 


but  the 


Presbyterian  Church.’’  Ihe  message 
"L  ,  ;  •  u,  expressions  of  loyalty  to  Christ,  to  his  truth, 

rThi%hurch  and  to  the  great  boards  of  the  church,  and 
f  its  insistence  that  this  loyalty  was  expressed  em- 

phTtically  in  .he  actions  and  deliverances  of  the  las.  General 

Assembly. 

However  in  his  reference  to  the  change  which  was  made 
K  tPe  Assembly  in  the  then  existing  system  of  rotary  mem- 
bL^ln  our  boards  there  is  a  mistake  which  Dr.  Matthews 
be  glad  to  have  corrected.  He  intimates  that  members 
boards  whose  terms  expire  with  the  next  Assembly, 
have  served  for  six  years,  are  not  eligible  to  re- 
The  fact  is,  they  may  or  may  not  be  re-elected,  as 
th77ext  Assembly  mzy  decide.  The  new  rule,  adopted  by 
the  last  Assembly,  went  into  effect  at  once  but  only  as  ap- 
olving  to  the  members  elected  by  that  Assembly.  The  rule 
wi  not  retroactive.  This  was  definitely  stated  when  the 
‘-srri-o'n  was  taken,  and  was  ao  recorded  by  the  Stated  Cler  -. 
On  page  61  of  the  minut4  ^e|fllast  General  Assembly,  the 

“  le  Moderator  ruled  that  the  resolu- 


will 
of  the 
and  who 
election. 


of  membership  of  the  Boards 


record  is  as  follows:  Tf 
tion  concerning  the  rotation 
went  into  effect  at  once,  and  becomes  operative  with  those 
elected  to  membership  on  the  Boards  by  this  Assembly,  not 
being  retroactive.  The  General  Assembly  by  unanimous 
consent  accepted  this  ruling.”  This  is  exactly  what  happened 
and  the  record  is  clear  and  unmistakable. 

What  Dr.  Matthews  states  as  to  the  duty  of  the  church 
and  of  the  next  Assembly  in  reference  to  the  boards  is  quite 
true,  and  emphasizes  an  obvious  duty.  The  names  of  these 
board  members  whose  terms  expire  should  be  carefully  noted 
and  if  any  one  of  these  members  is  unworthy  or  inefficient 
or  unfaithful  this  member  should  not  be  re-elected. 

However,  to  many  who  have  long  been  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  our  boards,  a  rule  which  would  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  re-elect  any  members  who  have  served  six  years, 
seems  unfortunate.  According  to  the  rotary  system,  the 


Assembly  has  been  at  liberty  to  re-elect  these  members.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  new  rule,  no  matter  how  efficient  the  members 
may  be,  they  could  not  be  re-elected.  It  has  recently  been 
the  practice  that  the  nominations  of  members  have  not  been 
made  by  the  boards,  but  have  been  made  by  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Assembly,  which  is  a  thoroughly  demo¬ 
cratic  body  and  which  has  been  at  liberty  in  any  instance 
to  introduce  an  entirely  new  list  of  names,  or  to  select  from 
the  retiring  class  any  particular  names  and  to  place  those  in 
nomination  before  the  Assembly.  This  system  seems  wise 
and  effective.  It  usually  happens  that  among  those  whose 
terms  are  expiring  there  are  some  who,  for  example,  as 
officers  of  the  board,  or  members  of  special  committees,  are 
acquainted  with  intricate  details  and  are  possessed  of  peculiaj 
knowledge  and  experience,  whose  loss  or  enforced  retire¬ 
ment  would  seriously  cripple  the  boards.  For  this  reason 
many  feel  that  the  innovation  of  compulsory  retirement  wih 
be  less  desirable  than  the  system  which  gives  full  liberty  to 
each  Assembly  to  act  in  every  case  as  it  may  deem  wise. 
Those  who  thus  feel  have  been  comforted  by  the  assurance 
that  the  new  rule  was  declared  by  the  Assembly  to  be  not 
retroactive.  They  understand  that  it  applies  to  those  elected 
by  the  last  and  by  future  Assemblies,  but  not  to  those  elected 
by  previous  Assemblies.  They  regard  it  as  very  fortunate 
that  the  church  is  to  have  a  few  years  in  which  more  care¬ 
fully  to  consider  the  operation  of  a  new  regulation  which  wih 
deprive  the  Assembly  of  its  power  of  free  choice  and  makt 
the  boards  a  victim  of  a  mechanical  and  automatic  rule. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  what  Mr.  Matthews  says 
as  to  this  particular  rule,  what  he  states  as  to  the  boards  and 
as  to  the  system  of  rotation  in  general,  must  commend  itself 
to  all  loyal  Presbyterians:  “Be  fair  with  the  Boards,  be  fair 
with  the  Assembly;  be  fair  with  the  Church,  and  be  fair  with 
3'ourself.  Elect  men  to  the  respective  Boards  who  are  true 

to  the  Church,  true  to  her  doctrines . Don’t  complain; 

don’t  misjudge;  done  criticize . Help  the  present  Boards: 

build  them;  perfect  them;  direct  them.  Do  your  constructive 
work  within  the  Boards.  There  is  no  place  for  another  or¬ 
ganization.” 


roup's  Statement 


Special  to  Ths  New  York  Timfs. 

CLEVELAND,  Dec.  11—  Follow¬ 
ing  is  the  text  of  a  statement,  “Our 
Heritage  of  Religious  Freedom,^’ 
by  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America: 

The  struggle  for  freedom  now 
raging  throughout  the  world 
turns  our  thoughts  afresh  to  our 
American  heritage.  The  men  who 
founded  this  nation  sought  free¬ 
dom  under  God  in  the  western 
world  and  bequeathed  freedom 
to  their  heirs  as  their  most  pre¬ 
cious  possession.  At  a  very  early 
time  in  the  country’s  history  lib¬ 
erty  was  granted  to  all  religious 
groups  to  enter  the  national  ter¬ 
ritory  and  to  practice  and  propa¬ 
gate  their  faith  within  and  out¬ 
side  the  nation.  In  keeping  with 
this  doctrine  of  religious  free¬ 
dom,  which  is  inherent  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  associated  historically 
with  the  Protestant  expression  of 
the  Christian  religion,  the  rights 
of  religious  minorities,  both 
Christian  and  non-Christian,  have 
been  sedulously  respected. 

Our  national  experience  has 
been  that  the  free  interaction  of 
religious  faiths,  and  the  en¬ 
deavor  of  each  to  express  the 
truth  and  goodness  for  which  it 
stands,  have  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  For 
in  the  things  of  the  spirit,  as  in 
other  aspects  of  life,  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  monopoly  has  had,  and  will 
continue  to  have,  most  unhappv 
results. 

We  rejoice,  therefore,  that  a 
country  predominantly  Protes¬ 
tant,  in  which  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  make  religious  pro¬ 
fession  are  members  of  denom¬ 
inations  born  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  is  committed  by  tra¬ 
dition  and  experience  to  favoring 
complete  religious  liberty  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  freedom, 
and  under  the  sole  im.pulse  of 
their  religious  faith,  Protestant 
Christians  from  the  United  States 
have  been  emissaries  of  good-will 
in  every  region  of  the  globe. 
Through  the  ti'anslation  of  the 
Bible  into  a  thousand  languages 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  truths 
contained  therein,  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  schools  and  hospitals, 
by  industrial  and  agricultural  ef¬ 
fort  in  rural  areas,  representa¬ 
tives  of  American  Protestantism 
have  given  practical  expression  to 
the  implications  of  the  Christian 
Gospel.  They  have  also  co¬ 
operated  with  national  groups  in 
many  lands  to  promote  human 
welfare  in  all  its  phases.  By  such 
activities  they  created,  as  an  un¬ 
designed  but  happy  consequence, 
a  reservoir  of  good-will  toward 
this  country. 


Ties  With  Hispanic  America 

This  may  be  equally  affirmed 
of  the  work  of  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tians  in  t^e  lands  of  Asia  and 
Africa  and  in  the  Hispanic  Amer¬ 
ican  lands  ,Vhich  are  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  Among  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  spiritual  and  cultural  ad¬ 
vancement  in  the  sister  repub¬ 
lics  of  Hispanic  America  are 
names  of  men  and  women  of 
Christlike  spirit  who,  unashamed 
of  the  name  of  missionary,  de¬ 
voted  their  lives  and  talents  to 
those  lands.  The  memory  of 
many  of  these  is  today  revered  in 
the  countries  which  they  served, 
while  institutions  which  they 


founded  continue  to  be  popular 
centers  of  cultural  influence  and 
patterns  of  humanitarian  endeav¬ 
or. 

Through  the  work  of  these  men 
and  women  and  their  successors 
elements  of  supreme  worth  in  the 
cultural  heritage  of  our  country 
have  been  shared  with  Hispanic 
Amei  ica,  while  innumerable  links 
of  un  lerstanding  and  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  have  been  forged  between 
the  Americas. 

It  is  with  deep  concern,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  have  witnessed  an 
effort  now  publicly  endorsed  by 
the  hierarchy  of  a  sister  Christian 
cornmunion  which  constitutes  a 
religious  minority  in  this  country 
to  set  the  relation  of  Protestant 
Christianity  to  Hispanic  America 
in  a  perspective  which  does  vio¬ 
lence  both  to  historical  truth  and 
contemporary  fact. 

We  deplore  the  pretension  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  to  cir¬ 
cumscribe  the  religious  freedom 
of  Protestant  Christians  in  the 
proclamation  of  their  faith,  while 
by  implication  reserving  for  them¬ 
selves  the  right  to  the  universal 
proclamation  of  their  own.  We 
can  imagine  no  policy  more  cer¬ 
tain  to  project  into  the  New  World 
the  baneful  intolerance  which  is 
now  producing  such  tragic  conse¬ 
quences  in  the  contemporary  life 
of  Spain. 


‘Affirmations”  by  Council 


We,  accordingly,  feel  it  incum¬ 
bent  upon  us  to  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  simple  and  plain  affirma¬ 
tions  : 

First:  The  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Amer¬ 
ica  stands,  and  will  contiue  to 
stand,  for  the  principle  of  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  and  for  the  rights 
of  religious  minorities  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the 
world. 

Second;  The  churches  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  Council  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  express  solidarity  with 
the  national  and  autonomous 
Protestant  churches  in  Hispanic 
America,  whose  numerous  mem¬ 
bers  are  loyal  and  patriotic  cit¬ 
izens  of  the  countries  where  they 
dwell.  They  will  also  continue  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  freedom  which  the  repub¬ 
lics  of  Hispanic  America  grant  to 
the  representatives  of  every  faith. 
Their  dominant  aim  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  ministry  has  not 
been,  and  will  not  be,  to  de- 
catholicize  Christians  but  to  have 
a  part  in  interpreting  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  multitudes  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  do  not  know  Him  in  great 
and  growing  nations. 

Third:  We  affirm,  with  full  and 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
that,  so  far  from  Protestant  insti¬ 
tutions  and  the  representatives  of 
Protestant  Christianity  being  a 
peril  to  good  relations  between 
the  Americas,  they  are  today, 
with  some  easily  explained  excep¬ 
tions,  and  have  been  for  decades, 
regarded  with  extreme  ^avor  by 
governments  and  peoples  in  the 
countries  where  they  are  located. 

Fourth:  While  obliged  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  not  cf  our  seeking  to 
make  this  statement  in  order  to 
clarify  the  American  Protestant 
position  upon  a  crucial  issue,  it  is 
nevertheless  the  judgment  and 
desire  of  this  Council  that  Prot¬ 
estant  and  Roman  Catholic  Chris¬ 
tians  should  combine  their  influ¬ 
ence,  in  these  days  of  supreme 
crisis,  to  work  for  religious  free¬ 
dom  and  the  other  great  free¬ 
doms,  both  now  and  in  the  post¬ 
war  world. 


PROTESTANTS  ASK 


Federal  Council  Deplores 
I  View  of  Catholic  Hierarchy 
]  on  Religion  in  Americas 


CHRISTIAN  UNITY  URGED 


Appeal  Is  Made  for  Harmony 
in  Hemisphere  ‘in  These 


Days  of  Supreme  Crisis’ 


■ 

By  The  Associated  Press. 

CLEVELAND,  Dec.  11 — In  a 
statement  on  Latin  America,  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America  declared  to¬ 
day  that  ‘‘we  deplore  the  preten¬ 
sion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hier¬ 
archy  to  circumscribe  the  religious 
freedom  of  Protestant  Christians 
in  the  proclamation  of  their  faith, 
while  by  implication  reserving  for 
themselves  the  right  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  proclamation  of  their  own.” 

A  council  spokesman  described 
the  statement  as  the  reply  of  the 
organization’s  twenty-seven  Prot¬ 
estant  denominations  to  references 
in  last  month’s  ‘‘Statement  on  Vic¬ 
tory  and  Peace”  by  the  Catholic 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the 
United  States.  He  interpreted  part 
of  the  Catholic  statement  as  “a 
declaration  of  policy  with  respect 
to  the  missionary  activities  of  the 
non-Roman  churches  in  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America.” 

The  Federal  Council’s  statement, 
adopted  by  a  voice  vote  at  the  bi¬ 
ennial  session  after  executive  com¬ 
mittee  approval,  continued: 

‘‘We  can  imagine  no  policy  more 
certain  to  project  into  the  New 
World  the  baneful  intolerance 
which  is  now  producing  such  tragic 
consequences  in  the  contemporary 
life  of  Spain.” 

Plea  to  ‘‘Combine  Influence” 


J, 


The  Catholic  statement,  signed 
by  members  of  the  administrative 
board  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  in  the  name 
of  the  Bishops,  bore  the  names  of 
ten  Archbishops  and  Bishops.  It 
declared  in  part: 

“Citizens  of  these  countries 
(Mexico,  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica)  are  bound  to  us  by  the  closest 
bonds  of  religion.  They  are  not 
merely  our  neighbors  ptltpy  are  our 
brothers  professing  the  faith. 

Every  effort  made  to  rob  them  of 
their  Catholic  religion  or  to  ridi¬ 
cule  it  or  to  offer  them  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  it  is  deeply  resented  by 
the  peoples  of  these  countries  and 
by  American  Catholics.  These  ef¬ 
forts  prove  to  be  a  disturbing  fac¬ 
tor  in  our  international  relations. 
The  traditions,  the  spirit,  the  back¬ 
ground,  the  culture  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  are  Catholic.”  , 
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'“tS  statement  added  that,  wMn 
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Cdsis  to  work  for  religious  free¬ 
dom  and  the  other  great  freedoms, 
bo?h  now  and  in  the  post-war 
world.” 

Concern  for  Christian  Unity 
The  resolution  on  “our  heritage 
of  religious  freedom”  was  adopt¬ 
ed  after  a  delegate,  John  Foster 
Dulles,  a  New  York  lawyer  and 
Presbyterian,  expressed  concern 
that  “we  are  starting  a  fight  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church”  and 
the  resolution  might  be  “disastrous 
to  the  efforts  to  provide  a  united 
Christian  front.” 

Other  speakers  declared  that  it  I: 
was  necessary  to  put  the  Protest¬ 
ant  view  on  record,  and  the  voice 
vote  "'as  so  decisive  that  no  one 
callet.*.'or  a  count  of  hands. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Luther  Allan  Weigle 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  retiring 
president  of  the  council  and  one  of 
several  speaking  for  the  statement, 
said: 

“We  ought  not  let  the  assump¬ 
tion  go  unquestioned  that  the 
solidarity  of  this  hemisphere  de¬ 
pends  on  leaving  Hispanic  Amer¬ 
ica  to  the  Roman  Church.  The  as¬ 
sumption  has  been  made  and  they 
are  pressing  the  view  on  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  we  cannot  have 
hemispheric  solidarity  unless  Prot¬ 
estants  are  kept  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica.” 

Others  speaking  for  the  resolu¬ 
tion  included  the  Rev.  John  R. 
Mott,  a  New  York  Mehodist,  and 
the  Rev.  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  Meth¬ 
odist  Bishop  from  Boston. 

A  statement  to  newspaper  men 
noted  that  while  the  language  of 
the  paper  “refers  specifically  to 
the  Federal  Council,  the  document 
is  to  be  interpreted  as  a  joint 
document”  also  approved  by  the 
Foreign  Missions  Conference  of 
North  America  and  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  Council  of  North  America, 
meeting  here  this  week. 

The  council  adopted  without 
change  the  thirteen  principles  of 
“a  Christian  charter  for  a  just  and 
durable  peace”  submitted  yester¬ 
day  by  a  committee  headed  by 
Mr.  Dulles. 

“Wc  believe  that  military  estab¬ 
lishments  should  be  made  subject 
to  law  under  a  community  of 
nations,”  the  committee’s  report 
said. 

“International  machinery  is  re¬ 
quired  to  facilitate  the  easing  of 
such  economic  and  political  ten¬ 
sions  as  are  inevitably  recurrent 
in  a  world  which  is  living  and 
therefore  changing. 
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